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PREFACE. 



Thb brilliant, painful history of Robert Bums has been written hy 
seven of his couiltrTmen, some of them men of no mean distinction 
in literature. His productions have appeared in numberless Aditions. 
It will probably excite isurprise that a new life of the poet, in con- 
nection with a new edition of his writings, should have been ven- 
tured upon. My belief is, that if such a step can be jostifled at all, 
justification can only be presented in a satisfactory form in the 
resulting work. I must hope that the reader, in perusing these 
volumes, will see in them peculiarifcies which will make them appear 
as not a saperfluity. Meanwhile, I may be permitted to state briefly 
fkjQ views under which I was induced to enter upon the under* 
taking. 

When Bums died, so many offended Conventionalities brooded 
and whispered over his grave, that his first biographer, Dr Currie — 
anxious to conciliate public favour and beneficence to the widow* 
and family — entered upon his task in a timid spirit. He aimed at 
no detail of the poet's Hfe ; he was contented to do little more than 
arrange reports on the subject from the poet himself, his brother 
Gilbert) Professor Stewart^ Mr Syme, and others, and to accompany 
the narrative with certain dissertations on those institutional in- 
fluences which affect the character of the Scottish peasant. It would 
even appear that, in his anxiety to avoid provoking any kmd 
demonstration from those who took unfavourable views of the life 
and conversation of Bums, he allowed himself — unwittingly, no 
doubt — to go somewhat beyond the strict truth in his conoossiens as 
to the imputed faults of the unfortunate bard. In the other part of 
his task, the publication of the poetical and prose writings of Burns, 
Dr Currie does not seem to have thought any particular effort at 
•mngemeni or illustration neoessary. Ho diiefly ctmfined him^i^ 
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to the diitj of a pore and taaiefal leleeiieii. It appears from his 
own letters that he afterwards saw possibilities of improTementy but 
he did not live to accomplish them. This amiable man— who had 
given the leisure of several years to a task by which fourteen 
hundred pounds were realised for the poet*s family^ooking for no 
reward to himself beyond the happiness of succouring the helpless 
—died at a too early age in 1805, perhaps in some degree the 
yictim of his benevolent exertions. 

Of the other biographies of the poet, two deserve particular 
notice. That by Mr Lockhart, which appeared in 1828, has been 
universally accepted as a graceful treatment of the subject ; kind, 
without being partial, towards Bums, and informed with a fine 
spirit of criticism. It adds, however, little to the details previously 
kaewn, and certainly any effort made by the author to attain correct- 
ness in the statement and arrangement of facts, was far from what 
would appear to have Been necessary in the case. The subsequent 
biography by Allan Cunningham gives a greater amount of fresh 
anecdote, and has much of the charm which belongs to the well- 
known manner of the writer. Tet, whether from defective oppor- 
tunities (he had never, I believe, set his foot in Ayrshire), or a 
failure to apprehend and grapple with the difficulties of the sub* 
ject^ this honest hearted writer seems to have also &iled to produco 
a work which could leave nothing to be desired. In the meantime, 
the poems and letters of Bums remained in their original uncon- 
nected and unillustrated state, with such additions to Dr Currie's 
list as had been obtained by successive editors, or as had been 
throu^ any accident attributed to him. I had myself contributed 
to an edition a series of historical, biographical, and topographical 
notes, the preparation of which had been the amusement of some of 
my younger years ; but having never had my suspicions properly 
awakened as to the labours of previous editors, I made no attempt 
at any further editorial duty. Subsequent editors have amply 
availed themselves of my notes^ indeed to a degree which seems 
inconsistent with literary rights ; but they have left the selection and 
arrangement of the poet's works as they found it. I should vainly, 
however, endeavour to convey an adequate idea of the confusion 
and inaccuracy which I now behold in the many editions of Bums, . 
including, of course, that in which I had myself some concern. This 
can only be done by presenting in contrast one in which at length a 
faithfully-zealous, however imperfect, attempt is made to put the 
writings of Burns before the world, not merely with fidelity as to 
text (here there is little room for amendment), but with a just 
SKpod to tha time and oiroiunstances nnder which they left bk peoi 
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and'Widi a ti^ exiAvakm of aU -miaeh G»moi be wiUi tolerable 
certufity affiliated to him. 

Venerating the generous editorship of Currie, admiring the 
writings of other men regarding the life and character of Bums, and 
duly sensible, I hopQ, of my deficiency in many of their qualifications, 
I have nevertheless been led by a love of the subject to venture 
on the task of producing a new and duly ample memoir of the 
Great Tedsant It appeared to me that Bums's still growing repu- 
tation justified some attempt of this kind, and that the time was 
p^issmg, and would soon be past, when it could be successfully made. 
I have accordingly entered upon a minuto examination of all the 
materials which exist for a biography of the poet, and collected 
new and authentic particulars from all available sources, including 
the memory of his youngest sister, Mrs Begg, who still survives. 
^ The writings of Bums— his poems, songs, and letters^-are most of 
' them 'so expressly "the coinage of his immediate experiences and 
feelings, that his life might be read in them alone. As hitherto 
arranged, each series might be likened to a fragmentary view of the 
poet's life, supplementary to the meagre memoir usually prefixed. 
So arranged, the biographic effect of the whole is either imperfectly 
developed, or lost by dissipation. It occurred to me — and I find 
that the same idea had latterly occurred to Allan Cunningham, and 
even been proceeded with to some length by the late Mr Alexander 
Peterkin-^tliat if the various compositions were strung in strict 
chronological order upon the memoir, they might be made to render 
up the whole light which they are qualified to throw upon the history 
of tlie life and mental progress of Burns, at the same time tliat a 
new signifioancy was given to them by their being read in connec- 
tion with the current of events and emotions which led to their 
production. Such is the plan here adopted, and the result is not 
xner^y a great amount of new biographical detail, but a new sense, 
efficacy, and feeling, in what many would perhaps describe as hack- 
neyed, the writings of the poet himself. It was not a task to be lightly 
accomidished. In aseertaining dat^ in tracing the relations of 
writings to facts, and facts to writings, in checking mistakes not 
merely of biographers, but of the poet liimself and his nearest 
relatives, and in verifying fresh information, a degree of labour has 
been encountered which seems surprising in regard to a poet who 
flourished only sixty years ago. It is only too probable that, in a 
subject found in so unfortunate a state, errors have not Jt>eeu avoided ; 
but such as exist will, I hope, prove to be trivial ; and I shall think 
little of my saisrifice of time in the case, if my countrymen shall join 
me in thinking that Burns deserved so much trouble being taken in 
recording the history of his life and trritings. 



Ag to tiM tone adoplad regAvdiag the vtoralB ^ Bsnus my wi«h 
has been, in a word, to write the truth with tendemess. To aaj 
that Borne was a man, ia to say that he was not without infirmities. 
On this subject there has been much error on both sides, and the 
very prominence given to the 4lU>ject has Involved an injustice, 
I feel, for my own part, no hesj^tion in showing Bums as the 
being of impulse and passion, subject, like other men, to^ occasional 
aberrations, which he actually was, but this in due subordination to 
the many admirable traits of character which shone in his Hfe and 
writings. Regarding one whose brief life was one long hardship, 
relieved by little besides an ungainful excitement — who, during this 
singularly hapless career, did, on the whole, well maintain the grand 
battle of Will against Circumstances— who, strange to say, in the 
midst of his own poverty, conferred an inestimable and imperishable 
gift upon mankind — an Undying Voice for their finest sympathies — 
stamping at the same time more deeply the divine doctrine of the • 
fundamental equality of consideration due to all men — regarding 
such a one justice might perhaps be contented with less, but it 
could not well demand more. His writings involve much that one 
cannot but think unhappily chosen in point of subject and allusion ; 
but, after all, who could wish even those which are most i»felioitou8 
in this respect unwritten ? I have not been rigorous in my selection 
of his writings — a few passages excepted — because I think that 
there is a disposition, both in the parties and descendants of persone 
whom certain of his poems once offended, to r^^d them as things 
having now only a literary interest, and to be judged of accordingly. 

Such have been the views and principles under which the present 
work was prepared. It will be for the public to decide if such a 
task ought to have been undertaken, and if, its undertaking foein|; 
justifiable, its execntion hiaa been befitting the subject. 
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OP 



ROBERT BURNS. 



The outlines of the life of Robert Burns are generally familiar. 
He was bom on the 25th of January 1759, the eldest son of an 
Ayrshire peasant. He became a farmer on a small scale, and for 
some years held hjs own plough. He wrote poems chiefly in the 
Scottish vernacular tongue, and thus attracted the attention of his 
countrymen. Thereafter, he accepted the situation of a revenue 
officer, and died at Dumfries on the 21st July 1796, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. His fame was great in his lifetime, and it 
quickly ^ew greater : for vivid thought and feeling, and for exqui- 
site felicity of expression, it was seen that no contemporary produc- 
tions approached his. Yet it was long before men could shake off 
an idea, derogatd% in its general bei^g, that Bums was only a 
wonderful peasant. Tmer justice appears now to be done to him. 
It is beginning to be, if it is not now fiilly perceived, that he was 
one of the greatest of poetical spirits, without any regard to the 
accidental circumstances of birth and education-M^ircumstances 
which may enhance his merits, but ought not to take from them. 



ALLOWAY-MOUNT OLIPHANT. 

1759-1777. 

Bums, alfter he became known as a poet (August 1787), com- 
municated an account of the previous twenty-eight years of his 
life to the novelist, Dr John Moore, who had become warmly 
interested in his behalf. The portion referring to his parentage 
y^hMi ani ddudatittn^ is aft Mowi &--I havli ndt the mctrt dii* 
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tant pretensions to assume that character which the pye-coated 
guar(^ans of escutcheons call a gentleman. When at Edinburgh 
last winter, I got acquainted in the Herald^ Office ; and lookhog 
through that granary of honours, I there found almost every niune 
in the kingdom ; but for me, 

<< My ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever dnce the flood." 

Gules, Purpure, Argent, &c. quite disowned me. 

* My father was of the north of Scotland, the son of a farmer, 
and was thrown by early fl^fortunes on the world at large, where, 
after many years* wanderings and sojoumings, he picked up a 
pretty large quantity of observation and experience, to which I 
am indebted for most of my little pretensions to wisdom. I have 
met with few who understood men^ their manners^ and their waySy 
equal to him; but stubborn, ungainly integrity, and headlong 
ungovernable irascibility, are disqualSying circumstances; conse- 
quently 1 was bom a very poor man's son. For the first six or 
seven years of my life, my father was gardener to a worthy 
gentleman of small estate in the neighbourhood of Ayr. Had 
he continued in that station, 1 must have marched off to be 
one of the little underlings about a farmhouse; hnt it was 
his dearest wish and prayer to have it in his power to keep 
his children under his own eye till they could discern between 
good and evil ; so, with the assistance of his generous master, 
my father ventured on a small farm on. his estate. At those 
years 1 was by no means a favourite with anPoody. I was a 
good deal noted for a retentive memory, a stubborn sturdy 
something in my disposition, and an enthusiastic idiot piety. I 
say idiot piety, because I was then but a child. Though 
it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, I made an excellent 
English scholar, and by the time I was ten or eleven years of 
age, I was a critic in substantives, verbs, and particles. In my 
infant and boyish days, too, I owed much to an old woman who 
resided in the family, remarkable for her Ignorance, credulity, and 
superstition. She had, I suppose, the largest collection in the 
country of tales and songs concerning devils, ghosts, fiairies, 
brownies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead- 
lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, giants, enchanted towers, 
dragons, and other trumpery.* This cultivated the lament seeds of 
poetry, but had so strong an effect on my imagination, tliat to this 
hour, in my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes keep a sharp look-out 
in suspicious places ; and though nobody can be more sceptical 
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thftn I am in such matters, yet it often takes an effort of philo- 
sophy to shake off these idle terrors. The earliest composition 
that I recollect taking pleasure in was The Visum of Mirza^ 
and a hymn of Addison^s beginning, "How are thy servants 
blest, oh Lord 1" I particularly remember one stanza, which was 
music to my boyish ear :— 

"For though on dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave." 

I met with these pieces in MasorCs English Collection^ one of 
my school-books. The two first books I ever read in private, and 
which gave me more pleasure than any two books I ever read 
since, were The Life of Hannibal^ and The History of Sir 

«illiam Wallace. Hannibal gave my young ideas such a turn, 
It I used to strut in raptures up and down after the recruiting 
dnmi and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a soldier ; 
while the story of Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice into my 
veins, which will boil along there till the floodgates of life shut in 
eternal rest. 

. * Polemical divinity about this time was putting the country 
half mad ; and I, ambitious of shining in conversation parties on 
Sundays, between sermons, at funerals, &c. used, a few years after- 
wards, to puzzle Calvinism with so much heat and indiscretion, 
that I raised a hue and cry of heresy against me, which has not 
ceased to this hour. 

* My vicinity to Ayr was of some* advantage to me. My social 
disposition, when not checked by some modification of spirited 
pride, was, like our Catechism definition of infinitude, without 
hounds or Umits. I formed several connections with other younkers 
who possessed superior advantages — the yovngUng actors, who 
were busy in the rehearsal of parts in which they were shortly to 
appear on the stage of life, where, alas ! I was destined to drudge 
behind the scenes. It is not commonly at this green age that our 
young gentry have a just sense of the immense distance between 
them and their ragged playfellows. It takes a few dashes into 
the world to give the young great man that proper, decent, un- 
noticing disregard for the poor, insignificant, stupid devils, the 
mechanics and peasantry around him, who were perhaps bom in 
the same village. My young superiors never insulted the clouterly 
iq)pearance of my plough-boy carcase, the two extremes of which 
were often exposed to all the inclemencies of all the seasons. They 
would give me stray volumes of books : among them, even then, I 
could pick up some observations ; and one, whose heart I am sure 
not even the Munny Begum scenes have tainted, helped me to a 
little French. Parting with these my young friends and bene* 
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factors, as they occasionally went off for the East or "West Indiei^ 
was often to me a sore affliction ; but I was soon called to more 
serious evils.* My father's generous master died; the farm 
proved a ruinous bargain ; and to clench the misfortune, we fell 
into the hands of a factor, who sat for the picture I have drawn of 
one in my tale of " Twa Dogs." My father was advanced in lile 
wlien he married ; I was the eldest of seven children ; and he, 
worn out by early liardships, was unfit for labour. My father's 
spirit was soon irritated, but not easily broken. There was a 
freedom in his lease in two years more ; and to weather these two 
years, we retrenched our expenses. We lived very poorly. I was 
a dexterous ploughman for my age ; and the next eldest to me 
was a brother (Gilbert) who could drive the plough very well, and 
help me to thrash the com. A novel-writer might perliaps havj^ 
viewed these scenes with some satisfaction, but so did not J ; m' 
indignation yet boils at the recollection of the scoundrel factor's 
insolent threatening letters, which used to set us all in tears. 

* This kind of life — ^the cheerless gloom of a hermit, with the 
unceasing moil of a galley-slave — ^brought me to my sixteenth year; 
a little before which period I first committed the sin of rhyme. 
You know our country custom of coupling a man and woman 
together as partners in the labours of harvest. In my fifteenth 
autumn, my partner was a bewitching creature, a year younger 
than myself. My scarcity of English denies me the power of 
doing her justice in that language ; but you know the Scottish 
idiom — she was a honrm^ sweety aonsie lass. In short, she alto- 
gether, unwittingly to herself, initiated me in that delicious pas- 
sion which, in spite of acid disappointment, gin-horse prudence, 
and book-worm philosophy, I hold to be the first of human joys^ 
our dearest blessing here below I How she caught the conta- 
gion I cannot tell : you medical people talk much of infection 

I * My brother,' says Gflbert Bums, * seemn to set off his early companions in too 
consequential a manner. The principal acquaintance we had in Ayr, while boys, 
were four sons of Mr Andrew M'CuUoch, a distant relation of my mother's, who 
kept a tea-shop, and had made a little nxm^y in the contraband trade, very com- 
mon at that time. He died while the boys were young, and my father was nomi- 
nated one of the tutors. The two eldest were bred shoi^ceepera, the third a sutfpeon, 
and the youngest, the only surviving one, was bred in a counting-house in Glas- 
gow, where he is now a respectable merchant. I believe all these boys went to the 
West Indies. ' Then there w«pe two sons of Dr Malcolm, whom I have mentioned in 
my letter to Mrs Dunlop. The eldest, a very worthy young man, went to the East 
Indies, where he had a commission in the army ; he is the person whose heart my 
brother says the Munny Begian teenrs could not con-upt. The other, by the interest 
of Lrftdy Wallace, got an ensigncy in a regiment raised by the Duke of Hamilton 
during the American war. I believe neither of them are now (1797) alive. We 
also knew the present Dr Paterson of Ayr^ and a younger brother of his, now in 
Jamaica, who were much younger than us. I had- almost forgot to mention Dr 
Charles of Ayr, who was a little older than my brother, and with whom we had a 
longer and closer intimacy than with any of the otiien, whidi did not, howaver. 
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from breathing the same air, the touch, Ac, but I never expressbk 
fi&id I loved her. Indeed I did not know myself why I likea 
80 much to loiter behind with her when returning in the evening 
from our labours ; why the tones of her voice made' my heart- 
strings thrill lik9 an -<Eolian harp ; and particularly why my pulse 
beat such a furious ratan when I looked and fiitgered over her 
little hand to pick out the cruel nettle-stings and thistles. 
Among her other love-inspiring qualities, she sang sweetly ; and 
it was her favourite reel to which I attempted giving an embodied 
vehicle in rhyme. I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that 
I could make verses like printed ones, composed by men who 
had Greek and Latin ; but my girl sang a song which was said 
to be composed by a small country laird's son on one of his 
father^s maids with whom he was in love, and I saw no reason 
why I might not rhyme as well as he ; for, exceptuig that he 
cotitd smear sheep, and cast peats, his father living in the moor* 
lands, he had no more scholar-crafi than myself. 

*Thus with me began love and poetry, which at times have 
been my only, and, till within the last twelve months, have been 
my highest enjoyment. My father struggled on till he reached 
the freedom in his lease, when he entered on a larger farm, about 
ten miles farther in the country. The nature of the bargain he 
made was such as to throw a little ready money into his hands 
at the commencement of his lease; otherwise the affair would 
have been impracticable. For four y^ars we lived comfortably 
here; but a difference commencing between him and his land- 
lord as to terms, after three years' tossing and whirling in the 
Tortex of litigation, my father was just saved from the horrors 
of a jail by a consumption, which, after two years' promises, 
kindly stepped in, and carried him away to where the vnched cease 
from troubling^ and the weary are at rest, 

' It is during the time that we lived on this farm that my little 
story is most eventful. I was, at the beginning of this period, 
perhaps the most ungainly, awkward boy in the parish — no soli- 
taire was less acquainted with the ways of the world. What I 
knew of ancient story was gathered from SalmorCs and Gtithrie'4 
Geographical Grammars^ and the ideas I had formed of modem 
manners, of literature and criticism, I got from the Spectator, 
These, with Popis WorkSj some plays of Shakspeare^ Tull and 
Dickson on AgrieuUurey the Pantheon^ Locke's Essay on tM 
Human Understanding^ Stackhouse^s History of the Bible^ Justice^ s 
Bntish Gardeners Directoryy Baylis Lecturesf^ AUa/n Ramsay's 

> I can hear of no rach book ai Bayle's liecturea. It Is probably a misprint of 
Ciirrie (Who makes many sooh mittaket) for a work apaelAad in the article of 
appendix next referred to. 
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Works, T€tylor^s Scnpiure Doctrine of Original Sin, A Sdset 
WJoUection of English Songs, and Hervey's Meditations, had 
formed the whole of my reading.^ The collection of songs was 
.my vade mecum. I pored over them driving my cart, or walking 
to labour, song by song, verse by verse — carefull/ noting the true 
tender or sublime, from affectation and fustian.' I am convinced 
I owe to this practice much of my critic craft, such as it is. 

* In my seventeenth year, to give my manners a brush, T went 
to a country dancing-school. My father had an unaccountable 
antipathy against these meetings, and my going was, what to this 
moment I repent, in opposition to his wishes. My father, as I 
said before, was subject to strong passions ; from that instance of 
disobedience in me he took a sort of dislike to me, which T believe 
was one cause of the dissipation which marked my succeeding 
years. I say dissipation, comparatively with the strictness, and 
sobriety, and regularity of Presbyterian country life ; for though 
the Wil 0* Wisp meteors of thoughtless whim were almost the 
sole lights of my path, yet early-ingrained piety and virtue kept 
me for several years afterwards within the line of innocence. 
The great misfortune of my life was to want an aim. I had fek 
early some stirrings of ambition, but they were the blind groping! 
of Homer's Cyclops roimd the walls of his cave. I saw my 
father's situation entailed on me perpetual labour. The only two 
openings by which I could enter the temple of fortune was the 
gate of niggardly economy, or the path of little chicaning bargain- 
making. The first is so contracted an aperture, I never could 
squeeze myself into it; the last I always hated — there was 
contamination m the very entrance! Thus abandoned of aim or 
view in life, with a strong appetite for sociability, as well from 
native hilarity as from a pride of observation and remark; ft 
constitutional melancholy or hypochondriasm that made me fly to 
solitude ; add to thfese incentives to social life my reputation for 
bookish knowledge, a certain wild logical talent, and a strength 
of thought, something like the rudiments of good sense, and it 
will not seem surprising that I was generally a welcome guest 
where I visited, or any great wonder that, always where two or 

* See Appendix, 8. 

s According to the recollection of Mrs Begg, the poet's youngest sister, still living 
0850), he first possessed a copy of the well-lcnovm Tea-Table Miscellany of Allan 
Ramsay— a collection of songs, including many by the worthy editor himselfl 
At a later period he obtained a collection of songs entitled The Lark. The first 
volume of the latter work is before us. Its title-page is as follows :— ' TAe Lark, 
"being a Select Collection of the most CUdfrated and Netoest Somjs^ Scots and 
English. Edinburgh, printed for W. Gordon, Bookseller in the Parliament CIom. 
1765.' It contains many of the best Scottish songs, and a Urw ballads, as Gil 
Morris, The Babes in the Wood, and Hamilton's Braes of Yarrow, but naixed 
up, it must be allowed, with a more than sufBcient quantity of ' affectation and 
fustian.' 
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three met togeth^, there was I among them* But far bejond 
all other impulses of my heart, was un penchant d> Vadorable moitii 
du genre humain. My heart was completely tinder, and was 
eternally lighted up by some goddess or other; and as in every 
other warfare in this world my fortune was various, sometimes I 
was received with favour, and sometimes I was mortified with a 
repulse. At the plough, scythe, or reap-hook, I feared no com- 
petitor, and thus I set absolute want at defiance; and as I never 
cared farther for my labours than while I was in actual exercise, 
I spent the evenings m the way after my own heart. A country 
lad seldom carries on a love adventure without an assisting con- 
fidant. I possessed a curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity that 
recommended me as a proper second on these occasions; and I 
daresay I felt as much pleasure in being in the secret of half the 
loves of the parish of Torbolton, as ever did statesman in knowing 
the intrigues of half the courts of Europe. The very goose 
feather in my hand seems to know instinctively the well-worn 
path of my imagination, the favourite theme of my song, and is 
with difficulty restrained from giving you a couple of paragraphs 
on the love adventures of my compeers, the humble inmates of 
the farmhouse and cottage; but the grave sons of science, 
ambition, or avarice baptise these things by the name of follies. 
To the sons and daughters of labour and poverty they are matters 
of the most serious nature ; to them the ardent hope, the stolen 
interview, the tender farewell, are the greatest and most delicious 
parts of their enjoyments.' 

William'^ Bumess (for so M spelt his name), the father of the 
poet, was a native of Kincardineshire. He had been reared on 
the estate of Duiinottar, which had been forfeited by the Keith 
Marischal family in 1716. Whether from this circumstance, or 
fi-om some family tradition, the poet was fain to think that his 
immediate forefathers had been actively engaged in promoting the 
cause of the Stuarts. His brother Gilbert discountenanced the 
idea; but it is not certain that the poet was so much in error as 
his brother thought. Family misfortunes, we are told by Gilbert, 
compelled William Bumess and a younger brother to leave the 
paternal mansion at an early age in search of employment and 
subsistence. * I have often,* says Gilbert, * heard my father 
describe the anguish of mind he felt when they parted on the top 
of a hill on the confines of their native place, each going off his 
several way in search of new adventures, and scarcely knowing 
whither he went. My father,' he adds, * undertook to act as a 
gardener, and shaped his course to Edinburgh, where he wrought 
bard when he could get work, passing through a variety of diffi- 
culties. StilL however, he endeavoured to spare something for 
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the support of his aged parents ; and I recollect hearing him mention 
his having sent a bank-note for this purpose, when money of that 
kind was so scarce in Kincardineshire that they scarcely knew 
how to employ it when it arrived.'* 

It may be mentioned that an elder brother settled in Montrose, 
and attained such respectability as to be many years a town- 
councillor and elder in the church. His son, a legal practitioner 
in the same town, was grandfather of Sir Alexander Burnes, killed 
at Cabul in 1842. 

William Bumess at length migrated to Ayrshire, where he 
successively served the laird of Fairlie and Mr Crawford of 
Doonside as gardener. He then took a lease of seven acres of 
land near the Bridge of Doon, designing to carry on business as 
a nurseryman. He built on this ground a clay cottage with his 
own hands, and' in December 1767 brought to it a young bride 
named Agnes Brown, the daughter of a Carrick farmer. In 
this humble dwelling their eldest child, the poet, saw the light 
thirteen months after.* 

Gilbert Bimis related to Dr Currie a circumstance attending 

the birth of the poet. * When my father,* he says, * built his 

clay bigging, he put in two stone jambs, as they are called, and a 

lintel, carrying up a chimney in his clay gable. The consequence 

was, that as the gable subsided, the jambs, remaining firm, threw 

it off its centre; and one very stormy morning, when my brother 

was nine or ten days old, a little before daylight, a part of the 

gable fell out, and the rest appeared so shattered, that my mother, 

with the young poet, had to be carried through the storm to a 

neighbour's house, where they remained a week, till their owJi 

dwelling was adjusted.' Gilbert adds-^* That you may not think 

too meanly of this house, or my father's taste in building, by 

supposing the poet's description in the " Vision " (which is 

entirely a fancy picture) applicable to it, allow me to take notice 

..•xr«Lish fcin^*.MH«^o, -Mise consisted of a kitchen in one end and a 

of thought, something n^ ^^.r^Uce and chimney; that my father 

Will not seem surprising that I was '^.the kitchen, with a small 

where I visited, or any great wonder that, ;i.the house; and when 

» See Appendix, 8. "> i* ^^^ ^ ^^at, 

/iQ«;f^°^^i°****' ^^^ recoUection of Mrs Begg, the poet's youngest sif.^'^® ^ank, in 

0850), he first possessed a copy of the weU-known Tea-TabU MisceUu 

?f a^'l^7^r^•^'i°° ul ^""^^ including many by the worthy editoi 

At a later period he obtamed a collection of songs entitled The Lark 'l followni. 

volume of the latter work is before us. Its title-^e is m folW-' The^n^ 

^^""i! ^^^^^f^ollection of the most Cel^aUdlf^N^TJ^, ^U SJK 

f'Z'^it nni?^-""^^' ^"^"f .^' jr-.^.°'^°°' Bookseller !n^ pSmSt Cl^I; 
\'m^' . ^L^°"^"** ™***y 0' <^*»e ^^ Scottish songs, and a few baUads as 1!ii "S 
Morns, The Babes in the VSrood, and Hamilton'/ Bra^ of Y^w, butted t 

ftSitL/ ^^°'''^' "^'^ * ""^^ *^ '"®^^* quantity of^^lioS^ .? 
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llie present improved style of living, would think themselvea 
iU-lodged in.' 

William Bumess, himself a man of uncommon mtelligence for 
his station in life, was anxious .that his cliildren should have the 
best education which their circumstances admitted of. Robert waa 
therefore sent in his sixth yeaar to a little school at Alloway Mill, 
about a mile from their cottage : not long after, his father took 
a lead in establishing a y«uiig teacher named John Murdoch in 
a humble temple of learning nearer hand, and there Robert and 
his younger brother Gilbert attended for some time. It will have 
been observed that the poet, in his own narrative, passes over 
his school attendance- with slight notice, in comparison with the 
legendary lore he derived from the old woman who resided in 
the family. 1 Gilbert has been more exact on that subject. 
Referring to Murdoch, in a letter addressed to Dr Currie, he 
says — * With him we learnt to read English tolerably well, and to 
write a little. He taught us, too, the English grammar. I was 
too young to profit much from his lessons in grammar, but Robert 
made some proficiency in it; a circumstance of considerable wQ^g2^ 
in the unfolding of lus genius and character ; as he soon became 
remarkable for the fluency and correctness of his expression, and 
read the few books that came in his way with much pleasure 
and improvement ; for even then he was a reader when he could get 
a book. Murdoch, whose library at that time had no great variety 
in it, lent him The Life of Hannibal, which was the first book he 
read (the school-books excepted), and almost the only one he 
had an opportunity of reading while he was at school; for 
The Ldfe of Wallace, which he classes with it in one of his 
letters to you, he did not see for some years afterwards, when 
he borrowed it from the blacksmith who shod our horses.' 

The poet was seven years of age when (1766) his father left 

1 IKfrs Begg states that the old woman whose l^endary lore made so deep an 
Smpression on the poet's infiant mind was named Betty Davidson. She was the 
widow of a cousin of Mrs Bmniess, and mainly dependent on a son whoso wife was 
not very kind to her. For this reason William Bumess used to invite the poor old 
woman to spend a few months at a time with his fEimily hoth at Alloway and 
Mount 01ipha,nt, where, to requite his kindness, she was most assiduous in spinning, 
carding, and doing all kinds of good offices that were in her power. She was of a 
mirthful temperament, and therefore a great favourite with the children. Mrs 
Beg^ remembers tlie particular impression made upon them by a string of uncom- 
monly large amber (Scottice^ lammer) beads which she wore roimd her neck. In 
the latter days of this legendary oracle, William Bumess, finding her ne^ected by 
her daughter-in-law, hir^ at his own expense a woman to attend to her. 

* His means was little to his ampler heart.' 

Long after Betty's death, when Dr Currie had conferred such a distinguished 
favour upon the poet's femily and friends, it was proposed by Mrs Dimlop of Dunlop 
to recover Betty Davidson's wonderful string of lammer beads, and offer them as a 
gift to Mrs Currie. They were not to be found ; but as a succedaneum, a number of 
uncommonly large amber beads were obtained from other sources, and formed into 
one string for this ptuposo. 

I. B 
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the clay Ingging at Alloway, ^nd settled in the small upland 
farm of Mount Oliphant, about a couple of miles distant. He 
and his younger brother, nevertheless, continued to attend Mr 
Murdoch*s school for two years longer, when the little seminary 
was broken up in consequence of its master obtaining a superior 
situation elsewhere. Gilbert remembered a circumstance occurring 
at this time, which *he thought illustrative of his brother's cha- 
racter: — * Murdoch came to spend a hight with us, and to take 
his leave when he was about to go into Carrick. He brought us, 
as a present and memorial of him, a small compendium of English 
Grammar, and the tragedy of Titus Andronieus, and, by way of 
passing the evening, he began to read the play aloud. We were 
all attention for some time, till presently the whole party was 
dissolved in tears. A female in the play (I have but a confused 
remembrance of it) had her hands chopped off, and her tongue 
cut out, and then was insultingly desired to call for water to wash 
her hands. At this, in an agony of distress, we with one voice 
desired he would read no more. My father observed, that if we 
%rould not hear it out, it would be needless to leave the play with 
us. Robert replied that if it were left he would bum it. My 
father, was going to chide him for this ungrateful return to his 
tutor's kindness ; but Murdoch interfered, declaring that he liked 
to see so much sensibility; and he left the School for Love^ a 
comedy, translated, I think, from the French, in its place.' 

William Burness from this time took upon himself the duty of 
instructmg his two sons and other children. * Nothing,' continues 
Gilbert, * could be more retired than our general manner of living 
at Mount Oliphant; we rarely saw anybody but the members 
of our own family. There were no boys of our own age or near 
it in the neighbourhood. Indeed the greatest part of the land 
in the vicinity was at that time positssed by shopkeepers, and 
people of that stamp, who had retired from business, or who kept 
their farm in the country, at the same time that they followed 
business m town. My father was for some time almost the only 
companion we had. He conversed familiarly on all subjects with 
us, as if we had been men; and was at great pains, as we accom- 
panied him in the labours of the farm, to lead the conversation to 
such subjects as might tend to increase our knowledge, or confirm 
us in virtuous habits. He borrowed Salmon's Geographical 
Grammar for us, and endeavoured to make us acquainted with 
the situation and history of the different countries in the world; 
while from a book-society in Ayr he procured for us the reading 
of Derham's Physico and Astro- Theology, and Ray's Wisdom of 
God in Hie Creation^ to give us some idea of astronomy and 
natural history. Robert read all these books with an avidity and 
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industry scarcely to be equalled. My father had been a subscriber 
to Stoxkhome'a History of the Bible, then lately published by 
James Meuros in Kilmarnock: from tlus Kobert collected a 
competent knowledge of ancient history ; for no book was so 
voluminous as to slacken his industry, or so antiquated as to damp 
his researches. A brother of my mother, who had lived with us 
some time, and had learnt some arithmetic by our winter evening^s 
candle, went into a bookseller's shop in Ayr to purchase The 
Beady Reckoner^ or Tradesman's Sure Chiide, and a book to 
teach him to write letters. Luckily, in place of Hie Complete 
Letter-WriteTf he got by mistake a smaU collection of letters 
by the most eminent writers, with a few sensible directions for 
attaining an easy epistolary style. This book was to Robert 
of the greatest consequence. It inspired him with a strong desire 
to excel in letter-writing, while it furnished him with models 
by some of the firsf writers in our language. 

* My brother was about thirteen or fourteen when my father, 
regretting that we wrote so ill, sent us, week about, during a 
•summer quarter, to the parish school of Dalryraple, which, though 
between two and three miles distant, was the nearest to us, that 
we might have an opportunity of remedying this defect.^ About 
this time a bookish acquaintance of my fether's procured us a 
reading of two volumes of RichardsorCs Paynela, which was the 
first novel we read, and the only part of Eichardson's works my 
brother was acquainted with, till towards the period of his com- 
mencing author. Till that time, too, he remained unacquainted 
with Fielding, with Smollett (two volumes of Ferdirvand Count 
Fathom, and two volumes of Peregrine Fickle, excepted), with 
Hume, with Kobertson, and almost all our authors of eminence 

1 A local chronicler relates an anecdote connected with this period. The poet 
•lodged with a relation of his mother's, and some members of the family are still 
alive who #member having seen tlie bard at that juvenile period. Tho schoolhouso 
—for there waa no village then— was situated at a place caUcd St Valley. At tho 
New-Year offerings by the scholars, it was customary for the teacher to treat his 
pupils to a glass of cold punch, in addition to tho oranges and sweetmeats usually 
dealt on gala days of this kind. The senior boys wore generally expected to give a 
toast, or to drink the healths of tho teacher and such strangers as happened to be 
present. Amongst the visitors, on tho occasion alluded to, we believe waa the 
minister of the parish, Mr Walker, who took a very particular interest in the 
education of his young parishioners. Tho toast coming at length to Burns, the 
incipient bard, disdaining to follow the commonplace fashion of his compeers, gave 
utterance to his good wishes in the following couplet:— 

«« Here's to Walker in Dalrjmpl^, and DalrympU in Ayrt 
To Shaw in Coyllon, not forgetting Steele in the StatV * 

Walker, Dalrymplc, Shaw, and Steele, were tho names of the ministers of the 
respective parishes of Dalrymplc, Ayr, Coylton, and Stair. We are not aware that 
these lines have ever been given to tlio public, tliough they are fomilmr to many* 
They possess no value beyond the fact of their being one of the earliest ^P^ JP*«» 
of the Ayrshire Bard, and as evincing, in a youth of thirteen, no imaU readincsi 
ef tateut'— Ajfr Observer, Jan. 1843. 
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of the later times. I recollect, indeed, my father borrowed a 
volume of English history from Mr Hamilton of Bourtreehill's 
gardener. It treated of the reign of James I. and his unfortunate 
son Charles, but I do not know who was the author ; all that I 
remember of it is something of Charles's conversation with hiff 
children. About this time Murdoch, our former teacher, after 
having been in different places in the country, and having taught » 
school some time in Dumfries, came to be the established teacher 
of the English language in Ayr, a circumstance of considerable 
consequence to us. The remembrance of my father's former 
friendship, and his attachment to my brother, made him da 
everything in his power for our improvement. He sent us Pope's 
Warksy and some other poetry, the first that we had an oppor- 
tunity of reading, excepting what is contained in the English 
Collection, and in the volume of the Edinburgh Magazine 
for 1772 ; excepting also ihose excellent Tiew sdnga that are hawked 
about the country in baskets, or exposed on stallsin the streefs. 

* The summer after we had been at DaJrymple school, my father 
sent Robert to Ayr, to revise his English grammar, with his 
former teacher. He had been there only one week, when he was 
obliged to return, to assist at the harvest. When the harvest 
wa» over, he went back to school, where he remained two weeks ; 
and this completes the account of his school education, excepting 
one summer quarter, some time afterwards, that he attended the 
parish school of Kirkoswald (where he lived with a brother of 
my mother's) to learn surveying. 

* During the two last weeks that he was with Murdoch, he 
himself was engaged in learning French,^ and he communicated 
the instructions he received to my brother, who, when he returned, 
brought home with him a French dictionary and grammar, and 
the Adventures of Telemadma in the originsd. In a little while, 

iMr Tennant of Ayr, in 1838 one of the few surviving early frienda of Borne, 
had the foUowing recoUections respecting him :— • He first knew the poet when 
attending Mr Murdoch's school at Ayr, he being then fifteen, and Bums a year 
and a-half older. Bums and he were favourite pupils of Murdoch, who used to take 
them alUirnately to live with him, allowing them a share of his bed. Mr Murdoch 
was a well-informed and zealous teacher— a particularly good French scholar, in- 
somuch that he at one time taught the language in France. He thought his voice 
had some peculiar quality or power, adapting it in an uncommon degree for French 
pronunciation. Murdoch was so anxious to advance his two favourite pupils, that, 
while they were lying with him, he was always taking opportunities of communi- 
cating knowledge. The inteUeotual gifts of Bums even at this time gpreatly impressed 
his fellow-scholar. Robert and Gilbert Bums were like no other young men. Their 
style of language was quite above that of their compeers. Robert had borrowed 
great ntunbers of books, and acquainted himself with their contents. He read 
rapidly, but remembered all that was interesting or valuable in what he read. He 
haid the New Testament more at command than any other youth ever known to Bfr 
Tennant ; who was altogether more impressed in these bis boyish days by the 
discourse of the youthful poet, than he afterwards waa by his published Twaeib* 
Mr Tennant is still (18K)) in life. 
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by the assistance of these books, he had acquired such a know- 
ledge Of the language, as to read and understand any French 
author in prose. This was considered as a sort of prodigy, and, 
through the medium of Murdoch, procured him the acquaintance 
of several lads in Ayr, who were at that time gabbling French, 
and the notice of some families, particularly that of Dr Malcolm, 
where a knowledge of French was a recommendation. 

* Observing the facility with which he had acquired the French 
language, Mr Robinson, the established writing-master in Ayr, 
and Mr Murdoch's particular friend, having himself acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the Latin language by his own industry, 
without ever having learnt it at school, advised Robert to make 
the same attempt, promising him every assistance in his power. 
Agreeably to this advice, he purchased the Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue, but finding this study dry and uninteresting, it was 
quickly laid aside. He frequently returned to his Rudiments on 
any little chagrin or disappointment, particularly in his love affairs; 
but the Latin seldom predominated more than a day or two at a 
time, or a week at most. Observing himself the ridicule that 
would attach to this sort of conduct if it were known, he made 
two or three humorous stanzas on the subject, which I cannot now 
recollect, but they all ended, 

<< So ril to my Latin again." 

'Thus you see Mr Murdoch was a principal mSkns of my 
brother's improvement. Worthy man I though foreign to my 
present purpose, I cannot take leave of him without tracing his 
future history. He continued for some years a respected and 
useful teacher at Ayr, tiU one evening that he had been overtaken 
in liquor, he happened to speak somewhat disrespectfully of Dr 
Dalrymple, the parish minister, who had not paid him that 
attention to which he thought himself entitled. In Ayr he might 
as well have spoken blasphemy. He found it proper to give up 
his appointment. He went to London, where he still lives (1797), * 
a private teacher of French.^ 

*The father of Dr Paterson, now physician at Ayr, was, I 
believe, a native of Aberdeenshire, and was one of the established 

^ Mr John Murdoch died April 20, I8S4, aged soTenty-seven. He bad pnbliahed a 
Badieal Vocabulary cf Vie French Lattffuage^ ISmo. 1783; Prommciatian and OrthO' 
graphy of the Frmth Language, 8vo. 1788 ; Dictionary of Distinction*, 8vo. 1811 ; and 
other works. He was a highly amiable and worthy man. In his latter days, illnoM 
had reduced him to tlie brinlc of destitution, and an appeal was made to the friendfl 
and admirers of his illustrious pupil in his behall Some money was thus raised, 
and applied to the relief of his necessities. It is stated hi the obituary notice of Mr 
Murdoch published hn the London papers, that he had taught English in London 
to sereral distinguished foreigners ; among the rest, to the oelebrated Talleyrand^ 
during his residence as an emigrant in England. 
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tefu^hers in Ayr when my father settled in the neighbonrhooc!. 
He early recognised my fether as a fellow-native of the north of 
Scotland, and a certain degree of intimacy subsisted between them 
during Mr Paterson's life. After his death, his widow, who is a 
very genteel woman, and of great worth, delighted in doing what 
she thought her husband would have wished to have done, and 
assiduously kept up her attentions to all his acquaintance. She 
kept alive the intimacy with oiu: family by frequently inviting my 
father and mother to her house on Sundays, when she met them 
at church. 

* When she came to know my brother's passion for books, she 
kindly offered us the use of her husband's library, and from her 
we got the Spectator^ Pope^a Translation of Horner^ and several 
other books that were of use to us. Mount Oliphant, the farm 
my father possessed in the parish of Ayr, is almost the very 
poorest soil I know of in a state of cultivation. A stronger proof 
of this I cannot give than that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
rise in the value of lands in Scotland, it was, after a considerable 
sum laid out in improving it by the proprietor, let a few years ago 
five pounds per annum lower than the rent paid for it by my 
father thirty years ago. My father, in consequence of this, soon 
came into difficulties, which were increased by the loss of several 
of his cattle by accidents and disease. To the buffetings of 
misfortune we could only oppose hard labour, and the most rigid 
economy. •We lived very sparingly. For several years butcher's 
meat was a stranger in the house, while all the members of the 
family exerted themselves to the utmost of their strength, and 
rather beyond it, in the labours of the farm. My brother, at the 
age of thirteen, assisted in thrashing the crop of com, and at 
fifteen was the principal labourer on the farm, for we had no hired 
servant, male or female. The anguish of mind we felt at our 
tender years under these straits and difficulties was very great. 
To think of our father growing old (for he was now above fifty), 
• broken down with the long-continued fatigues of his life, with a 
wife and five other children, and in a declining state of circum- 
stances; these reflections produced in my brother's mind and 
mine sensations of the deepest distress. I doubt not but the hard 
labour and sorrow of this period of his life was in a great measure 
the cause of that depression of spirits with which Robert was so 
often afflicted through his whole life afterwards. At this time 
he was almost constantly afflicted in the evenings with a dull 
headache, which, at a future period of his life, was exchanged 
for a palpitation of the heart, and a threatening of fainting and 
suffocation in his bed in the night-time.' 

The reader will have caught from these narrations some notion 
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of the domestic scene and characters amongst which the poet was 
brought up. Theu- superiority to ordinary cottage life in most 
countries, must have been cordially acknowledged. The father, 
however, has not yet been fully depicted. Dr Currie says — ' The 
father o£ our poet is described by one who knew him towards 
the latter end of his life as above the common stature, thin, 
and bent with laboiu*. His countenance was serious and expres- 
sive, and the scanty locks on his head were grey. He was of a 
religious turn of min^, and, as is usual among the Scottish pea- 
santry, a good deal conversant in speciUative theology. There 
is in Gilbert's hands a little manual of religious belief, in the 
form of a dialogue between a father and his son, composed by him 
for the use of his children, in which the benevolence of his heart 
seems to have led him to soften the rigid Calvinism of the 
Scottish church into something approaching to Arminianism. He 
was a devout man, and in the practice of calling his family together 
to join in prayer. It is known that the following exquisite 
picture in the Cotter" 6 Saturday Night, represents "William Burnes.*? 
and his family at their evening devotions : — 

** The cheerful supper done, with serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; fire 

The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace. 

The big /ioZ^-Bible, once his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 

His lyarfc haffets wearing thin and bare ; grey temples 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care ; chooses 

And * Let us worship God ! * he says with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee^s^ wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyrs,^ worthy of the name; 
Or noble Elgiii^ beets the heavenly flame, adda ftiel to 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays; 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
No unison have they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page,^ 
How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 

Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Anaalek's ungracious progeny; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie, 

^ Names of tones in Scottish psalmody. The tunes mentioned in this poem md 
the three which were used by William Bumess, who had no greater variety. 

*The course of femily devotion among the people of Scotland is, first to sing % 
psalm, then tp read a portion of Scripture, and lastly to kneel down in prayer. 
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Beneaih the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah's wild graphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the pacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a miglity angel stand. 
And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced, by Heaven's 
command I 

Then kneeling down, to heaven's eternal King, 

The saint, the father, aad the husband, prays ; 
*Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 

That thus they all shall meet in future &ys ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hynming their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere^ 



Then homeward all take off their several way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent pair their secret homage pay. 

And offer up to Heaven the warm request : 
That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside ! ** 

Mr Murdoch has ^ven some further description of the "worthy 
man and his household, first mentioning a fact in itself most 
remarkable as regardmg William Biirness, that he and four of his 
neighbours engaged this young teacher to instruct their children, 
on the understanding that he was to be boarded amongst them, 
besides receiving a small salary. He says — * My pup3, Robert 
Bums, was then between six and seven years of age ; his preceptor 
about eighteen. Robert, and his younger brother, Gilbert, had 
been grounded a little in English before they were put imder my 
care. They both made a rapid progress in readmg, and a tolerable 
progress in writing. In reading, dividuig words into syllables 
by rule, spelling without book, parsing sentences, &c. Robert and 
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Gilbert were generally at the upper end of the class, even -when 
ranged with boys by far their seniors. The books most commonly 
used in the school were the Spelling Book, the New Testament, 
the Bible, Mason's Collection of Prose and Verse, and Fisher's 
English Grammar. They committed to memory the hjnnns, and 
other poems of that collection, with uncommon facility. This 
facility was partly owing to the method pursued by their father 
and me in instructing them, which was, to make them thoroughly 
acquainted with the meaning of every word in each sentence that 
was to be conunitted to memory. By the by, this may be easier 
done, and at an earlier period, than is generally thought. As 
soon as they were capable of it, I taught them ta turn verse into 
its natural prose order; sometimes to substitute synonymous 
expressions for poetical words, and to supply all the ellipses. 
These, you know, are the means of knowing that the pupil under- 
stands his author. These are excellent helps to the arrangement 
of words in sentences, as well as to a variety of expression.* 

* Gilbert always appeared to me to possess a more lively 
imagination, and to be more of the wit, than Robert. I attempted 
to teach them a little church-music. Here they were left far 
behind by all the rest of the school. Robert's ear, in particular, 
was remarkably dull, and his voice untunable. It was long before 
I could get them to distinguish one tune from another. Robert's 
countenance was generally grave, and expressive of a serious, 
contemplative, and thoughtful mind. Gilbert's face said. Mirth, 
with tJiee J mean to live ; and certainly, if any person who knew 
the two boys had been asked which of them was the most likely 
to court the muses, he would surely never have guessed that 
Robert had a propensity of that kind. 

* In the year 1767 [1766] Mr Bumess quitted his mud edifice, 
and took possession of a farm (Mount Oliphant) of his own 
improving, while in the service of Provost Ferguson, lliis farm 
being at a considerable distance from the school, the boys could 
not attend regularly; and some changes taking place among the 
other supporters of the school, I left it, having continued to 
conduct it for near\y two years and a-half. 

* In the year 1772 I was appointed (being one of five candidates 
who were examined) to teach the English school at Ayr; and in 
1773 Robert Bums came to board and lodge with me, for the 
purpose of revising English grammar, &c. that he might be better 
qualified to instruct his brothers and sisters at home. He was now 
with me day and night, in school, at all meals, and in all my walks. 

1 It wfll hero tje olieerved that Burns possoased the accidental, bnf grea* 
advantaae of acquiring his learning under a master who had anticipated Beyeill 
of the SSf improvements which have since heen Introduced into tuition. 
B* 
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At the end of one week, I told him that, as he was now pretty 
inuch master of the parts of speech, &c. I should like to teach him 
something of French pronunciation ; that when he should meet 
with the name of a French town, ship, officer, or the like, m the 
newspapers, he might be able to pronounce it something like a 
French word. Robert was glad to hear this proposal, and imme- 
diately we attacked the French with great courage. 

* Now there was little else to be heard but the declension of 
nouns, the conjugation of verbs, &c. When walking together, and 
even at meals, I was constantly telling him the names of different 
objects, as they presented themselves, in French ; so that he was 
hourly laying in a stock of words, and sometimes little phrases. 
In short, he took such pleasure in learning, and I in teaching, that 
it was difficult to say wliich of the two was most zealous in the 
business; and about the end of the second week of our study 
of the French, we began to read a little of the Adventures of 
TelemadiiLs in Fenelon's own words. 

* But now the plains of Mount Oliphant began to whiten, and 
Robert was summoned to relinquish the pleasing scenes that sur- 
rounded the grotto of Calypso, and, armed with a sickle, to seek 
glory by signaUsing himself in the fields of Ceres — and so he did; 
for, although but about fifteen, I was told that he performed the 
work of a man. 

* Thus was I deprived of my very apt pupil, and consequently 
agreeable companion, at the end of three weeks, one of which was 
spent entirely in the study of English, and the other two chiefly 
in that of French. I did not, however, lose sight of him, but 
was a frequent visitant at his father's house, when I had my 
half holiday; and very often went, accompanied with one or two 
persons more intelligent than myself, that good William Bumess 
might enjoy a mental feast. Then the labouring oar was shifted 
to some other hand. The father and the son sat down with us, 
when we enjoyed a conversation, wherein solid reasoning, sensible 
remark, and a moderate seasoning of jocularity, were so nicely 
blended, as to render it palatable to all paii;ies. Robert had a 
hundred questions to ask me about the French, &c. ; and the 
father, who had always rational information in view, had stiU 
some question to propose to my more learned friends, upon moral 
or natural philosophy, or some such interesting subject. Mrs 
Bumess, too, was of the party as much as possible ; 

*• But still the house affairs would draw her thence 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch. 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up their discourse " — 
~ and particularly that of her husband. At all times, and in all 
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companies, she listened to him with a more marked attention than 
to anybody else. When under the necessity of being absent while 
he was speaking, she seemed to regret, as a real loss, that she had 
missed what the good man had said. This worthy woman, Agnes 
Brown, had the most thorough esteem for her husband of any 
woman I ever knew. I can by no means wonder that she highly 
esteemed him; for I myself have always considered William 
Biuness as by far the best of the human race that ever I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted with — and many a worthy character 
I have known. I can cheerfully join with Robert in the last line 
of his epitaph (borrowed from Goldsmith), 

•* And even his failings leaned to virtue's side." 

He was an excellent husband, if I may judge from his assiduous 
attention to the ease and comfort of his worthy partner, and from 
her affectionate behaviour to him, as well as her unwearied atten- 
tion to the duties of a*mother. 

* He was a tender and affectionate father; he took pleasure in 
leading his children in the path of virtue; not in driving them, 
as some parents do, to the performance of duties to which they 
themselves are averse. He took care to find fault but very 
seldom; and therefore when he did rebuke, he was listened to 
with a kmd of reverential awe. A look of disapprobation was 
felt ; a reproof was severely so ; and a stripe with the tawz^ even 
on the skirt of the coat, gave heartfelt pain, produced a loud 
lamentation, and brought forth a flood of tears. 

* He had the«^ of gaining the esteem and goodwill of those 
that were labourers under him. I think I never saw him angry 
but twice ; the one tune it was with the foreman of the band for 
not reaping the field as he was desired ; and the other time it was 
with an old man for using smutty inuendoes and double entendres. 
Were every foul-mouthed old man to receive a seasonable check 
in this way, it would be to the advantage of the rising generation. 
As he was at no time overbearing to inferiors, he was equally 
incapable of that passive, pitiful, paltry spirit, that induces some 
people to Jceep booing and booing in the presence of a great man. 
He always treated superiors with a becoming respect ; but he never 
gave the smallest encouragement to aristocratical arrogance. But 
I must not pretend to give you a description of all the manly 
qualities, the rational and Christian virtues, of the venerable 
William Bumess. Time would fail me. I shall only add, that he 
carefully practised every known duty, and avoided everything 
that was criminal; or, in the apostle's words. Herein did he 
exercise himself y in living a life void of offence towards God and 
towards men. Oh for a world of men of such dispositions! We 



Bhould then have no wars. I have often wished, for the good of 
mimkind, that it were as customary to honour and perpetuate the 
memory of those who excel in moral rectitude, as it is to extol 
what are called heroic actions: then would the mausoleum of the 
friend of my youth overtop and surpass most of the monuments I 
see in Westminster Abbey. 

* Although I cannot do justice to the character of this worthy 
man, yet you will perceive, from these few particulars, what kind 
of person had the principal hand in the education of our poet. 
He spoke the EngUsh language with more propriety (both with 
respect to diction and pronunciation) than any man I ever knew 
with no greater advantages. This had a very good effect on the 
boys, who began to talk, and reason like men, much sooner than 
their neighbours.' 

We see in these narratives that Robert Bums was the child of 
poverty and toil, but that there were fortunate circumstances in 
his position. The first of these was his Kaving parents of such 
singular excellence, and particularly his having for a father one 
who was a perfect model of humble intelligence and worth. The 
mother of Bums is described as having been an excellent specimen 
of the pradent cottage matrons of Scotland, calm in her de- 
meanour, careful of her household, conscientious in discharging 
the duty she owed to her children, and full of veneration for her 
husband. She had, however, no pretensions to superior intellect, or 
to any education above that of her compeers.^ Those who are so 
gallant to the gentler sex as to believe that extraordinary talents 
are always inherited through the mother, have Jiere an instance 
agaiDst their theory, for beyond doubt those of Bums were derived, 
along with a keenly-nervous temperament, from his father. In 
all that has been recorded of this person we can see the traits 
of one of Nature's gentlemen. He took upon him^lf the cares 
^ of a farm, hazarding the troubles arising in that mode of life from 
want of capital, that he might have occupation for his children at 
home, instead of sending them forth to take their chance of de- 
moralisation amongst strangers. He exerted himself as their in- 
stmctor, and, cottager as he was, contrived to liave something like 
the benefits of private tuition for his two eldest sons. The mind 
which dictated such sacrifices for a high principle, could not be 
one of a common mould. And here it was that we find the second 
of the fortunate circumstances of Bums. By the father's model of 
life, and the teaching which his liberality secured, the young poet 
became, comparatively speaking, a well-educated man ; for so un- 
doubtedly may ho be considered who has been ti-ained by precept 

< See Appendix, No. 2. 
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and example as a moral being, and taught the use of at least the 
golden keys which milock the stores of knowledge. In Scotland, 
it may be remarked, such self-sacrifice on the part of parents for 
their children is the rule, and not the exception. Indeed it forms 
one of those glories of the Scottish character of past primitive 
days, which it may be difficult to replace by anything of equal 
value in the different state of society which seems approaching. 
Yet even in Scotland the exertions of William Bumess for the 
education of his two boys are of so extraordinary a character, 
that one is tempted to surmise some motive beyond what appears. 
Such may perhaps be found in the sense which we now learn 
William Bumess possessed of the character of his children. He 
had remarked, we are told,i from a very early period, the bright 
intellect of his elder bom in particular, saying to his wife, 
* Whoever may live to see it, something extraordinary will come 
from that boy I' It is affecting to think of the difficulties and 
privations which thii^ paragon of cottage sires encountered for 
the sake of his offspring, and to reflect that by their consequences 
he was made an old man before his time, and brought down in 
sorrow to the grave. Of such metal, however, were the peasantry 
of Scotland in those old days which n^ver can return. 

In other circumstances, the lot of Bums was a hard one. He 
fidly shared in the hardships incurred by his father for the sake of 
his children. While still a boy in years (from thirteen to fifteen), 
he was called upon, by stem necessity, to do, if possible, the work 
of a man. He undertook and periformed this duty; but high 
motive wiU not procure an exemption from physical evil. By 
hard labour, thus prematurely undergone, without the support of 
a sufficient diet, his naturally robust frame was severely injured. 
Externally, the consequences appeared in a stoop of the shoulders, 
which never left him, but, intemally, in the more serious form of 
mental depression, attended by a nervous disorder, which affected 
the movements of the heart. The unsocial life which a high- 
principled economy dictated in his father's household at Mount 
Oliphant, farther rendered him, by his own acknowledgment, a 
mde and clownish solitaire. He admits that he was not at that 
time a popular character. Under * the cheerless gloom of a hermit, 
and the unceasing moil of a galley-slave' — as yet unsoftened by 
the gentler passions — it was not likely that he should shine forth 
as a favourite. The first touch of an emotion which afterwards 
gushed upon him, was now experienced in his seventeenth autumn 
on the harvest-field, the cause being that 'bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass,' 
a year younger than himself, who had been assigned to him as the ' 

1 Such is the report of the sister of the poet, Mrs Bcgg' 
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partner of his labours ; Nelly Eilpatrlck by name, and the daughter 
of the same blacksmith, it appears, who lent him his first book, 
the Life of Wallace,^ This simple girl sang a song which had 
been composed by a neighbouring country lad, and Bums thought 
he might be able to compose a song too. He therefore made one 
upon the charms of his handsome Nell — * very puerile and silly,' 
he afterwards confessed, and the honest reader will scarcely reverse 
the judgment — but then, he adds, *I composed it in a wild enthu- 
siasm of passion, and to this hour I never recollect it but my heart 
melts, my blood sallies at the remembrance.' It was as follows : — 

HANDSOME NELL. 
Tun©—/ am a man unmarrUd. 

Oh once I loved a bonnie lass, 

Ay, and I love her still; 
And whilst that honour warms my breast,* 

m love my handsome Nell. 

As bonnie lasses I hae seen, 

And mony full as braw ; weU dressed 

But for a modest, gracefu' mien, 

The like I never saw. 

A bonnie lass, I will confess. 

Is pleasant to the ee, 
But without some better qualities. 

She's no the lass for me. 

But Nelly's looks are blithe and sweet, 

And, what is best of a', 
Her reputa^on is complete. 

And fair without a flaw. 

She dresses aye sae clean and neat, 

Both decent and genteel : 
And then there's something in her gait 

Gars ony dress look weel. M^i r^ 

A gaudy dress and gentle air 

May slightly touch the heart; 
But it's innocence and modesty 

That polishes the dart. 

'TIS this in Nelly pleases me, 

*Tis this enchants my soul; 
For absolutely in my breast 

She reigns without control. 

1 From the recollection of Mrs Beg^ 



LOCHLEA. 

1777-1781 



William Bumess lingered out twelve years in the ungenial glebe 
of Mount Oliphant, and at Whitsunday 1777, removed to a some- 
what more promising farm called Lochlea (pronounced Lochly), 
in the parish of Torbolton. The country is here composed of an 
undulatmg^ upland, rising from the right or north bank of the river 
Ayr, generally from three to five hundred feet above the lev^ 
of the sea, and of bare and unattractive aspect. The views, 
however, which are obtained from some of the braes, are at once 
extensive and beautiful, comprehending the hills of Carrick in 
front, and the Firth of Clyde, with its romantic islands, on the 
right hand. The farm seems to have obtained its name from a 
small lake in its neighbourhood, one of a number of such pieces of 
water which once interspersed this district of Ayrshire, but are 
now for the most part drained, or reduced to marshes. William 
Bumess took this farm of 130 acres at twenty shillings an acre, 
which seenos a high rent for ground so situated seventy years ago. 

For some time, the life of the family seems to have been more 
tolerable at Lochlea than it had been at any previous period, 
probably in the main because the young people were now able to 
render their parents such assistance as to save them some outlay 
for labour. They all worked to the extent of their ability, and 
none more heartily or efficiently than the poet. It was at this 
time, according to the recdilection of his sister, that he went for a 
short time to learn dancing. Now also occurred a short episode 
in his life, of which he has given a brief account in his letter to 
Dr Moore : — 

* Another circumstance in my life which made some alteration 
in my mind and manners was, that I spent my nineteenth summer 
on a smuggling coast, a good distance from home, at a noted 
school, to learn mensuration, surveying, dialling, &c. in which I 
made a pretty good progress. But I made a greater progress in 
the knowledge of mankind. The contraband trade was at that 
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time very successful, and it sometimes happened to me to fall in 
with those who carried it on. Scenes of swaggering riot and 
roaring dissipation were till this time new to me ; but I was no 
enemy to social life. Here, though I learnt to fill my glass, and 
to mix without fear in a drunken squabble, yet I went on with a 
high hand with my geometry, till the sun entered Virgo, a month 
which is always a carnival in my bosom, when a charming JUlette^ 
who lived next door to the school, overset my trigonometry, and 
set me off at a tangent from the sphere of my studies. I, however, 
struggled on with my sines and co-sines for a few days more ; but 
stepping into the garden one charming noon to take the sun*s 
altitude, there I met my angel, 

•* Like Proserpine, gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower " 

It was in vain to think of doing any more good at school. The 
remaining week I stayed, I did nothing but craze the faculties of mv 
soul about her, or steal out to meet her; and the two last nights 
of my stay in the country, had sleep been a mortal sin, the image 
of this modest and innocent girl had kept me guiltless.' 

The scene of this adventure was Kirkoswald in Carrick. If the 
poet be right in speaking of his nineteenth summer, the date must 
have been 1777. What seems to have suggested his going to 
Kirkoswald school, was the connection of his mother with that 
parish. She was the daughter of Gilbert Brown, farmer of Craig- 
enton, in this parochial division of Carrick, in which she had many 
friends still living, particularly a brother, Samuel Brown, who 
resided, in the miscellaneous capacity of farm labourer, fisherman, 
and dealer in wool, at the farmhouse of Ballochneil, above a 
mile from the village of Kirkoswald. Samuel, though not the 
former or guidman of the place, was a person held to be in credit- 
able circumstances in a district where the distinction between 
master and servant was, and still is, by no means great. His wife 
was the sister of Niven, the tenant; and he lived in the * chamber' 
or better portion of the farmhouse, but was now a widower. It 
was with Brown that Burns lived during his attendance at Kirk- 
oswald school, walking every morning to the village where the 
little seminary of learning was situated, and returning at night. 

The district into which the young poet of Kyle was thus thrown 
has many features of a remarkable kind. Though situated on the 
shore of the Firth of Clyde, where steamers are every hour to be 
seen on their passage between enlightened and busy cities, it is to 
this day the seat of simple and patriarchal usages. Its land, com- 
posed of bleak green uplands, partly cultivated, and partly pas- 
toral, was, at the time aUuded to, occupied by a generation of 
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primitive small farmers, many of whom, wliile preserving their 
native simplicity, had superadded to it some of the irregular habit« 
arising from a concern in the trade oj introducing contraband 
goods on the Carrick coast.^ Such dealings did not prevent 
superstition firom flourishing amongst them in a degree of vigour 
of which no district of Lowlamd Scotland now presents any 
example. The parish has six miles of sea-coast; and the village, 
where the church and school are situated, is in a sheltered 
situation about a couple of miles inland. 

The parish schoolmaster, Hugh Rodger, enjoyed great local 
fame as a teacher of mensuration and geometry, and was much 
employed as a practical land-surveyor. On the day when Burns 
entered at the school, another youth, a little younger than hunself, 
also entered. This "v^as a native of the neighbouring town of 
Maybole, who, having there completed a course of classical study, 
was now sent by his father, a respectable shopkeeper, to acquire 
arithmetic and mensuration under the famed mathematician of 
Kirkoswald. It was then the custom, when pupils of their age 
entered at a school, to take the master to a tavern, and implement 
the engagement by treating him to some liquor. Bums and the 
Maybole youth, accordingly, united to regale Rodger with a 
potation of ale at a public-house in the village, kept by two 
gentlewomanly sort of persons named Kennedy — Jean and Anne 
Kennedy — the former of whom was destined to be afterwards 
married to immortal verse, under the appellation of Kirkton Jean^ 
and whose house, in consideration of some pretensions to birth or 
style above the common, was always called * The Ladies' House.' 
From that time Bums and the Maybole youth became intimate 
friends, insomuch that, during this summer, neither had any com- 
panion with whom he was more frequently in company than with 
the other. Bums was only at the village during school hours ; but 
when his friend Willie returned to the paternal dome on Saturday 
nights, the poet would accompany him, and stay till it was time 
for both to come back to school on Monday morning. There was 
also an interval between the morning and afternoon meetings of 
the school, which the two youths used to spend tc^ether. Instead 
of amusing themselves with ball or any other sport, like the 
rest of the scholars, they would take a walk by themselves in the 
outskirts of the village, and converse on subjects calculated to 
improve their minds. By and by they fell upon a plan of holding 

1 'This bnsiness was first carried on here from the Isle of Man, and afterwards to 
a considerable extent from France, Ostend, and Gottenbui^. Persons engaged in it 
found it necessary to go abroad, and enter into business with foreign merchants i 
and by dealing in tea, spirits, and silks, brought home to their fiimilies an* frtenda 
the means of luxury and finery at the cheapest rate.'— >8to«w«cai Account Of Kirh- 
a, 1794. ^ 
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disputations or arguments on speculative questions, one taking 
one side, and the otlier the other, without much regard to their 
respective opinions on the point, whatever it miglit be, the whole 
object being to sharpen their intellects. They asked several of 
their companions to come and take a side in these debates, but 
not one would do so ; they only laughed at the young philosophers. 
The matter at length reached the ears of the master, who, however 
skilled in mathematics, possessed but a narrow understanding and 
little general knowledge. With all the bigotry of the old school, 
he conceived that this supererogatory employment of his pupils 
was a piece of absurdity, and he resolved to correct them in it. 
One day, therefore, when the school was fully met, and in the 
midst of its usual busmess, he went up to the desk where Bums 
and Willie were sitting opposite to each other, and began to advert 
in sarcastic terms to what he had heard of them. They had 
become great debaters, he understood, and conceived themselves 
fit to settle affau*8 of importance, which wiser heads usually let 
alone. He hoped their disputations would not ultimately become 
quarrels, and that they would never think of coming from words 
to blows: and so forth. The jokes of schoolmasters always 
succeed amongst the boys, who are too glad to find the awful man 
in anything like good-humour, to question either the moral aim or 
the point of his wit. They therefore, on this occasion, hailed the 
master's remarks with hearty peals of laughter. Nettled at this, 
Willie resolved he would * speak up' to Rodger; but first he asked 
Bums in a whisper if he would support him, which Bums promised 
to do. He then said that he was sorry to find that Robert and he 
had given ofience ; it had not been intended. And indeed he had 
expected that the master would have been rather pleased to know 
of their endeavours to improve their nunds. He could assure him 
that such improvement was the sole object they had in view. 
Rodger sneered at the idea of their improving their minds by 
nonsensical discussions, and contemptuously asked what it was 
they disputed about. Willie replied, that generally there was a 
new subject every day; that he could not recollect all that had 
come under their attention; but the question of to-day had been, 
* Whether is a great general or a respectable merchant the most 
valuable member of society?' The dominie laughed outrageously 
at what he called the silliness of such a question, seeing there 
could be no doubt for a moment about it. * Well,' said Bums, * if 
you think so, I will be glad if you take any side you please, and 
allow me to take the other, and let us discuss it before the school.' 
Rodger most unwisely assented, and commenced the argument by 
a flourish in favour of the general. Bums answered by a pointed 
advocacy of the pretensions of the merchant, and soon had an 
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evident superiority over his preceptor. The latter replied, but 
without success. His hand was observed to shake ; then his voice 
trembled; and he dissolved the house in a state of vexation pitiable 
to behold. In this anecdote, who can fail to read a prognosti- 
cation of future eminence to the two disputants? The one became 
the most illustrious poet of his country; and it is not unworthy 
of being mentioned in the same sentence, that the other advanced, 
through a career of successful industry in his native town, to the 
possession of a good estate in its neighbourhood, and some share 
of the honours usually reserved in this country for birth and 
aristocratic connection.^ 

The coast in the neighbourhood of Bums's residence at Balloch- 
neil presented a range of rustic characters upon whom his genius 
was destined to confer an extraordinary interest. "At the farm of 
Shanter, on a slope overlooking the shore, not far from Tumberry 
Castle, lived Douglas Graham, a stout hearty specimen of the 
Carrick farmer, a little addicted to smuggling, but withal a worthy 
and upright member of society, and a kind-natured man. He 
had a wife named Helen M'Taggart, who was unusually addicted 
to superstitious beliefs and fears. The steading where this good 
couple lived is now no more, for the farm has been divided for 
the increase of two others in its neighbourhood; but genius has 
given them a perennial existence in the tale of Tarn o' Shanter^ 
where theur characters are exactly delineated under the respective 
appellations of Tam and Kate. 

At BaUochneil, Bums engaged heartily in the sports of leaping, 
dancing, wrestling, pitting (throwing) the stone, and others of the 
like kind. His innate thirst for distinction and superiority was 
manifested in these as in more important affairs; but though he 
was possessed of great strength, as well as skill, he could never 
match his young bedfellow John Niven. Obliged at last to 
acknowledge himself beat by this person in bodily warfare, he had 
recourse for amends to a spiritual mode of contention, and would 
engage young Niven in an argument about some speculative 
question, when, of course, he invariably proved victor. His 
satisfaction on these occasions is said to have been extreme. One 
day, as he was walking slowly along the street of the village in a 
manner customary to him, with his eyes bent on the ground, he 
was met by the Misses Biggar, the daughters of the parish pastor. 
He would have passed without noticing them, if one of the young 
ladies had not called him by name. Ifthe then rallied him on his 
inattention to the fair sex, in preferring to look towards the 
inanimate ground, instead of seizing the opportunity afforded 

t 'Willie 'was the late Mr Niven of EUMde. HediedinlS^ 
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him of indulging in the most invalaable privilege of man — ^that Df 
beholding and conversing with the ladies. * Madam,* said he, *it 
is a natural and right thing for man to contemplate the grourid, 
from whence Tie was taken, and for woman to look upon and 
observe man, from whom she was taken.* This was a conceit, 
but it was the conceit of * no vulgar boy.' 

Bums, according to his own account, concluded his residence al 
Kirkoswald in a blaze of passion for a fair filleUe who lived next 
door to the school. At this time, owing to the destruction of the 
proper school of Kirkoswald, a chamber at the end of the old 
church, the business of parochial instruction was conducted in an 
apartment on the ground-floor of a house in the main street of the 
village, opposite the churchyard. From behind this house, as 
from behind each of its neighbours in the same row, a small stripe 
of kail-yard (Anglice, kitchen-garden) runs back about j&fty yards, 
along a rapidly-ascending slope. When Bums went into the 
particular patch behind the school to take the sun's altitude, he 
had only to look over a low enclosure to see the similar patch 
connected with the next house. Here, it seems, P^gy Thomson, 
the daughter of the rustic occupant of that house, was walking at 
the time, though more probably engaged in the business of cutting 
a cabbage for the family dinner, than imitating the flower- 
gathering Proserpine, or her prototype Eve. The sight seems to 
have been as a stroke of the sun to him, proving fatal to all serious 
study. He tells us of his writing a song on this rustic maiden; 
but there is reason to believe that this was not done till some 
years afterwards, when his acquaintance with her was temporarily 
renewed. 

It is diflicult to ascertain from his own statements, even with 
the aid of his brother's and sister's, the order of such early 
attempts at rhyme as have been preserved. In arranging them 
here, I cannot profess to have attained more than an approxi- 
mation to accuracy. There is one little song, which he says he 
composed at seventeen ; from its style, and from its resemblance 
both in ideas and expressions to Mrs Cockbum's Flowers of the 
Forest^ which was published in a collection (The Lark) possessed 
by Bums, it certainly may be ranked as one of his earliest 
efforts. 1 

* Compare- 
Lang or noon loud tempests storming.— Bunuv 
Loud tempests Btor||^ng before parting d&j.—Mrt C. 
Swelling dnimlie w&we.—Burru. 
Grow drumlle and dark. — Mrs C. 
Though fickle FOTtune has deceived me.— Bum/. 
Oh fickle Fortune, why this cruel sporting.— Jifr« C 
I bear a heart shaU support mo still.— Bum«. 
Thy frowns cannot fear me, thy smil«e cannot ohe» me.— 3frr €L 



EARLY OOMPO»TION& ^ S? 

I DRKAMED I LAY. 

I dreamed I lay where flowers were Bpringing 

Gaily in the sunny beam ; 
Listening to the wild birds singing, 

By a falling, crystal stream : 
Straight the sky grew black and daring; 

Through the woods the whirlwinds rave ; 
Trees with aged arms were warring, 

0*er the swelling drumlie wave. 

Such was m^ life's deceitful morning, 

Such the pleasure I enjoyed ; 
But lang or noon, loud tempests storming, ere 

A* my flowery bliss destroyed. 
Though fickle fortune has deceived me. 

She promised fair, and performed but ill ; 
Of mony a joy and hope bereaved me, 

I bear a heart shall support me still. 

He himself tells us of a truly ambitious design which he had 
ilready formed: he had sketched, he says, the outlines of a 
ragedy, and was only prevented going on by the bursting of 
a cloud of family misfortunes. At that time he wrote down 
nothing, so that nearly the whole escaped his memory.* *The 
following,' he says, * was an exclamation from a great character — 
great in occasional instances of generosity, and daring at times 
in villanies. He is supposed to meet with a child of misery, and 
exclaims to himself: — 

* All devil as I am, a damned wretch, 
A hardened, stubborn, unrepenting villain. 
Still my heart melts at humaiv wretchedness ; 
And with sincere, though unavailing sighs, 
I view the helpless children of distress. 
With tears indignant I behold the oppressor 
Rejoicing in the honest man's destruction, 
Whose nnsubmitting heart was all his crime. 
Even you, ye helpless crew, I pity you ; 
Ye whom the seeming good think sin to pity ; 
Ye poor, despised, abandoned vagabonds, 
Whom vice, as usual, has turned o'er to ruin. 
— Oh, but for kind, though ill-requited friends, 
I had been driven forth like you forlorn. 
The most detested, worthless wretch among you !' 

* The oppressor,' we cannot doubt, was the factor whose lot it 
was to put poor William Bumess to the exigencies of the law for 
the arrears at Mount Oliphant. 

To tako vtp his own narrative at the point where it waa 
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formerly dropped, the conclusion of the visit to Carrick: — *I 
returned home very considerably improved. My reading was 
enlarged with the very important addition of Thomson's and 
Shenstone's works. I had seen human nature in a new phasis ; 
and I engaged several of my schoolfellows to keep up a literary 
correspondence with me. This improved me in composition. I 
had met with a collection of letters by the wits of Queen Anne's 
reign, and I pored over them most devoutly : I kept copies of any 
of my own letters that pleased me; and a comparison between 
them and the composition of most of my correspondents flattered 
my vanity. I carried this whim so far, that though I had not 
three farthings' worth of business in the world, yet almost every 
post brought me as many letters as if I had been a broad plodding 
son of day-book and ledger. 

* My life flowed on much in the same course till my twenty-third 
year. Vive Vamour^ et vive la bagatelle^ were my sole principles 
of action. 'The addition of two more authors to my library gave 
me great pleasure ; Sterne and M'Kenzie — Tristram Shandy and 
T'he Man of Feeling — ^were my bosom favourites. Poesy was 
still a darling walk for my mind, but it was only indulged in 
according to the humour of the hour. I had usually half-a-dozen 
or more pieces on hand ; I took up one or other, as it suited the 
momentary tone of the mind, and dismissed the work as it 
bordered on fatigue. My passions, when once lighted up, raged 
like so many devils, till they got vent in rhyme ; and then the 
conning over my verses, like a spell, soothed all into quiet I 
None of the rhymes of those days are in print, except Winter^ a 
Dirge, the eldest of my printed pieces ; The Death of Poor MaiUe, 
John Barleycorn^ and songs first, second, and third. ^ Song 
second was the ebullition of that passion which ended the foro- 
mentioned school-business. 

* My twenty-third year was to me an important era. Partly 
through whim, and partly that I wished to set about doing some- 
thing in life, I joined a flax-dresser in a neighbouring town (Irvine) 
to learn his trade. This was an unlucky affair. My * * * ;2 and, to 
finish the whole, as we were giving a welcome carousal to the New- 
Year, the shop took fire and burnt to ashes, and I was left, like a 
true poet, not worth a sixpence. 

* I was obliged to give up this scheme : the clouds of misfortune 
were gathering thick round my father's head; and, what was worst 
of all, he was visibly far gone in a consumption ; and, to crown my 

* Those respectively beginning — * It was upon a Lammas niglit,* ' Now westlia 
winds and slaughtering guns,' and * Behind yon hills where Stiusiar flows.' 

2 Prom the original letter in the possession of Peter Cimninghara, l^q., it appears 
that the blank here left by Dr Cnrrie was occupied by a charge of a sweeping nature 
against the probity of his partner. 
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distresses, a hdle filU whom I adored, and who had pledged her 
soul to meet me in the field of matrimony, jilted me, with peculiar 
circumstances of mortification. The finishing evil that brought 
up the rear of this infernal file, was my constitutional melancholy 
being increased to such a degree, that for three months I was in a 
state of mind scarcely to be envied by the hopeless wretches who 
have got their mittimus — Depart from me^ ye accursedl 

* From this adventure I learned something of a town life ; but 
the principal thing which gave my mind a turn, was a friendship 
I formed with a young fellow, a very noble character, but a hap- 
less son of misfortune. He was the son of a simple mechanic; but 
a great man in the neighbourhood taking him under his patronage, 
gave him a genteel education, with a view of bettering his situation 
in life. The patron dying just as he was ready to launch out into 
the world, the poor fellow in despair went to sea, where, after a 
variety of good and ill fortune, a little before I was acquainted 
with him, he had been set on shore by an American'privateer on 
the wild coast of Connaught, stripped of everything. I cannot 
quit this poor fellow's story without adding that he is at this time 
master of a large West Indiaman belonging to the Thames. 

* His mind was fraught with independence, magnanunity, and 
every manly virtue. I loved and admired him to a degree of 
enthusiasm, and of course strove to imitate him. In some measure 
I succeeded. I had pride before, but he taught it to flow in proper 
channels. His knowledge of the world was vastly superior to mine, 
and I was all attention to learn. He was the only man I ever saw 
who was a greater fool than myself where woman was the presiding 
star; but he spoke of illicit love with the levity of a sailor, which 
hitherto I had regarded with horror.^ Here his friendship did me 
a mischief; and the consequence was, that soon after I resumed 
the plough, I wrote the Poei^s Welcome, My reading only in- 
creased, while in this town, by two stray volumes of Pamela^ and 
one of Ferdinand Count Fathom^ which gave me some idea of 
novels. Ehyme, except some religious pieces that are in print, I 
had given up; but meeting with Fergusson's Scottish Poems, I 
strung anew my wildly-sounding lyre with emulating vigour. 
"WTien my father died, his all went among the hell-hounds that 
prowl in the kennel of justice ; but we made a shift to collect a 
little money in the family amongst us, with which, to keep us to- 
gether, my brother and I took a neighbouring farm. My brother 
wanted my hairbrained imagination, as well as my social and 
amorous madness ; but in good sense, and every sober qualifica- 
tion, he was far my superior.' 

1 The uidividual here alluded to was named Richard Brown. See afterwardB, 
anderdate February 1788. 
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To this rapid sketch of the Lochlea section of his life may be 
fitly appended the recital of his brother Gilbert for the same period: 

* The seven years we lived in Torbolton parish (extending from 
the seventeenth to the twenty-fourth of my brother's age^) were 
not marked by much literary improvement; but during this 'time 
the foundation was laid of certain habits in my brother's character 
which afterwards became but too prominent, and which malice and 
envy have taken delight to enlarge on. Though, when young, he 
was bashful and awkward in his intercourse with women, yet when 
he approached manhood, his attachment to their society became 
very strong, and he was constantly the victim of some fair enslaver. 
The symptoms of his passion were often such as nearly to equal 
those of the celebrated Sappho. I never indeed knew that he 
fodntedj sunk, and died away; but the agitations of his mind and 
body exceeded anything of the kind I ever knew in real life. He 
had always a particular jealousy of people who were richer than 
himself, or who had more consequence in Ufe. His love, therefore, 
rarely settled on persons of this description. When he selected 
any one out of the sovereignty of his good pleasure, to whom he 
should pay his particular attention, she was instantly invested with 
a sufficient stock of charms out of the plentiful stores of his own 
imagination; and there was often a great disparity between his 
iaXc captivator and her attributes.^ One generally reigned 
paramount in his affections; but as Yorick's affections flowed out 

toward Madame de L at the remise door, while the eternal vows 

of Eliza were upon liim, so Robert was frequently encountering 
other attractions, which formed so many under-plots in the drama 
of his love. As these connections were governed by the strictest 
rules of virtue and modesty (from which he never deviated till he 
yeaohed his twenty-third year), he became anxious to be in a 
situation to marry. This was not likely to be soon the case while 
he remained a farmer, as the stocking of a farm required a sum of 
money he had no probability of being master of for a great wliile. 
He began, therefore, to think of trying some other line of life. He 
and I had for several years taken laiid of my father for the pur- 
pose of raising flax on our own account. In the course of selling 
it, Robert began to think of turning flax-dresser, both as being 
suitable to his grand view of settling in life, and as subservient to 
the flax raising. He accordingly wrought at the business of a flax- 
dresser in Irvine for six months, but abandoned it at that period, 
as neither agreeing with his health nor inclination. In Irvine he 

' In reality, from the nineteenth to the twenty-sixth. 

* This passat-e is restored from a letter of Gilbert Bums in possession of Joseph 
Mayer, Esq., Liverpool. ITie passage substituted by l)r Currie i»— * a great dissimi- 
litude between his fair captivator, as she appeared to others, and as she i 
when invested wiUi the attributes he gave her.' 
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had contracted some acquaintance of a freer manner of thinking 
and living than he had been used to, whose society prepared him 
for overleaping the bounds of rigid virtue which had hitherto 
restrained him. * * * * During this period also he became a 
free-mason, which was his first introduction to the life of a boon 
companion. Yet notwithstanding these curcumstances, and the 
praise lie has bestowed on Scotch drink (which seems to have mis- 
led his historians), I do not recollect, during these seven years, 
nor till towards the end of his commencing author (when his 
growing celebrity occasioned his being often in company), to have 
ever seen him intoxicated ; nor was he at aU given to drinking.' 

For the first three or four years at Lochlea we have no 
details of the poet's life. There are very few compositions which 
can be certainly traced to this period. It was a time of compara- 
tive comfort for the Buniess family, although marked not less than 
any otter by extreme application to labour. The family was a 
remarkable one in the district. They kept more by themselves 
than is common in their class. Their superior intelligence and 
refinement, and a certain air of self-respect which they bore 
amidst all the common drudgeries of their situation, caused them 
to be looked upon as people of a superior sort. Country neigh- 
bours who happened to enter their family room (that is, the 
kitchen) at the dinner hour, were surprised to find them all — 
father, brothers, and sisters — sitting with a book in one hand, 
while they used their spoons with the other. 

Gilbert Bums used to speak of his brother as being at this 
period, to himself, a more admirable being than at any other. 
He recalled with delight the days when they had to go with 
one or two companions to cut peats for the wmter fuel, because 
Robert was sure to enliven their toil with a rattling fire of witty 
remarks on meD. and things, mingled with the expressions of a 
genial glowing heart, and the whole perfectly free from the taint 
which he afterwards acquired from his contact with the world. 
Not even in those volumes which afterwards charmed his country 
fi*om end to end, did Gilbert see his brother in so interesting a 
light as in these conversations in the bog, with only two or 
three noteless peasants for an audience. 

It was not alone with the wondrous elder-bom of the family 
that literary feeling resided. Agnes, as she sat with her two 
sisters Annabella and Isabella, milking the cows, would delight 
tiiem by reciting the poetry with which her mind was stored — ^as 
tiie ballad, of Sir James the Rose, the Flowers of the Forest, or 
the second version of the 145th psalm in the Scottish translation. 
Gilbert was nearly a^ noted as Robert for his studies in English 
literature, limited as these were. Within themselves, they were 
I. 
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most happy and united. The father and mother were venerated 
by their children; the children were to each other kind and 
affectionate. Robert was specially a favourite with all about 
the house, because of his khidly disposition and good temper. 
Gilbert had 'somewhat of a severity in his manner, particularly 
when he thought there was occasion for reproof; but Robert took 
everything mildly. A female cousin of theirs, who had helped 
them in the work of their fiarm when a very young girl, lately 
survived to relate that, when* binding behind the reapers on the 
harvest- field, Robert * was always anxious to solace, and cheer, 
and assist the younger labourers. When Gilbert spoke sharply 
to them, the good-natured poet would exclaim, " Oh man, ye are 
no for young folk ; ** and he was ready with a helping hand and a 
look of encouragement.'* The very cattle and other animals 
about the farm felt that they met in him with a superior clemency. 
The love aflBedrs of the Scottish peasantry were in those days, and 
in some measure are still, conducted in what appears a singular 
manner. The young farmer or ploughman, after his day of ex* 
hausting toil, would proceed to the home of his mistress, one, two, 
three, or more miles distant, there signal her to the door, and then 
the pair would seat themselves in the bam for an hour or two's 
conversation. It was a primitive fashion, owing its origin probably 
to the limited domestic acconmiodations of early times, and fathers 
and mothers appear to have found no occasion for visiting it with 
condemnation. In the parish of Torbolton, Robert Bums both 
launched into this mode of courtship himself, and helped in the 
similar courtships of others.^ Gilbert tells us that he was not 
aspiring in his loves. He made no distinction between the 
farmer^s own daughters and those who acted as his servants, the 
fact, after all, being, that the servants were often themselves the 
daughters of farmers, only sent to be the hirelings of others 
because their services were not needed at home.- A surviving 
companion of the poet in these early days says that he composed 
a song on almost every tolerable-looking lass in the parish, and 
finally one in which they were all included. Such ditties must 
have failed afterwards to satisfy his taste, or he would probably 
have printed them. There is only one, of a kind traly poeticaly 
which has come down to us : — 



1 From a Ramble arnoi^ fhe Bc&a&ry of Bums iu * The Uighkmd NcU-Bookt Iv 
R. Oamithers, Inverness.* 



« In October 1837, the editor conversed at Torbolton with John Lees, e . 

who, when a stripling, used to act as Boms's second in his courting expeditianal 
The old man spoke with much glee of the aid he had given the poet in the way 
of <uMng out lassesfor him. When iie had succeeded In bringing the girl oat of 
doors, he of course became Montieur de Trop, and Bums would say, * Now, Jook» 7» 
may gang hame.' 
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MY NANIE, O, 



TuNB— afy Nankt 0, 

Behind yon hills where Stinsiar flowa^' 
'Mang moors and mosses many, 0, 

The wintry sun the day has closed, 
And ril awa to Nanie, 0. 

The wesUin wind blaws loud and shill ; 

The night's baith mirk and rainy, O ; 
But ril get my plaid, and out Til steal. 

And owre tiie hills to Nanie, O. 

My Nanie's charming, sweet, and young ; 

Nae artfu* wiles to win ye, : 
Hay ill befa' the flattering tongue 

That wad beguile my Nanie, O I 

Her face is fair, her heart is true, 

As spotless as she's bonnie, O : 
The opening gowan, wet wi' dew, ^^iay 

Nae purer is than Nanie, 0. 

A country lad is my degree. 
And few there be that ken me, O ; 

But what care I how few they be ! 
Tm welcome aye to Nanie, O. 

My riches a's my penny-fee, wagtt 

And I maun guide it cannie, O ; 
But warl's gear ne'er troubles me, worid'i 

My thoughts are a' — ^my Nanie, 0. 

Our auld guidman delights to view 
His sheep and kye thrive bonnie, O ; 

But Fm as blithe that hands his pleugl^ 
And has nae care but Nanie, O. 

Come weel, come woe, I care nae by, 
111 tak what Heaven will send me, O ; 

Nae ither care in life have I, 
But live and love my Nanie, O. 

Thk charming lyric not merely expresses the perfection of 
pure and simple love, as presumably felt by a * country lad/ but 

1 In Bubfleqiient copies* Bums was induced to substitute for the Stinsiar, which 
has local vertty in its &T0ur, the Lugar, a name thought to be more euphonlovi, 
hot whidi is otherwise unsnitable. 
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verifies the mode of his courtship, as above-described. It is a 
winter evening. The rustic bard, at Lochlea, sees the southerly 
sun terminating its short course behind the Carrick Hills. Not- 
withstanding that the night is cold, dark, and rainy, he resolves 
to steal out, and go over the hill to visit the simple and trusting 
maiden who for the present reigns in his heart. The song also 
breathes the purity of the poet*s feelings in his earlier days. It 
is pleasant to know, as we do from Mrs Begg, that his father 
lived to see this song, and expressed for it his hearty admi- 
ration.^ 

Other songs of the period are of a humorous cast, showing that 
the course of the poet's loves did not always run quite smooth. It 
was in the following doughty strain that he addressed a neigh- 
bouring maiden, 2 who chose to consider herself as somewhat 
too good for him: — 

TIBBIE, I HjLE seen THE DAY. 

Tvtf»-~Itwercauld'i Bed. 

Oh Tibbie, I hae seen the day 

Te wad na been sae shy ; 
For lack o' gear ye lightly me^ dight 

But, trowth, I care na by. 

Testreen I met you on the moor, 
Te spak na, but gaed by like stoure ; dmt 

Te geek at me because I'm poor, mook 

But fient a hair care I. 

I doubt na, lass, but ye may think, 
Because ye hae the name o* clink, money 

That ye can please me at a wink, 
Whene'er you like to try. 






Bat sorrow tak him that's sae mean, 
Although his pouch o' coin were cleaiiy 
Wha follows ony saucy quean, weodi 

That looks sae proud and high. 

Although a lad wer6 e'er sae smarts 
If that he want tho yellow dirt, 
Te'U cast your head another airt, dizeotka 

And answer him fu' dry. 

But if he. hae. the name o' gear, wealtk 

Ye'll fasten to him like a brier, 

) Appendix y No. 4. ^ One named Isabella Steven or 8toin. 



THE TORBOLTON LASSES. 



Though hardly he, for seme or lear, learning 

Be better than the kye. 

But, Tibbie, lass, tak my advice, 
Your daddie's gear maks you sae nice; 
The deil a ane wad speer your price, 
"Were ye as poor as I. 

There lives a lass in yonder park, 
I would na gi'e her in her sark. 
For thee, wi' a' thy thousan' mark ; 
Te need na look sae high. 

The following off-hand verses can scarcely be considered as a 
song, and they are strikingly inferior to his average efforts ; yet, 
as expressive of a mood of his feelings regarding his fair neigh- 
bours in those days of simplicity, they appear not unworthy of 
preservation : — 

THE TORBOLTON LASSES. 

If ye gae up to yon hill-tap, 

Ye*ll there see bom^ ^©ggy 5 
She kens her fatheiTHt laird, • 

And she forscASth's a leddy. 

There Sophy tight, a lassie bright^ 

Besides a handsome fortune : 
Wha canna win her in a night, 

Has little art in courting. 

Gae down by FaHe, and taste the ale, 

And tak a look o' Mysie ; 
She's dour and din, a deil within, 

But ablins she jmY please ye. 



( 



perliaps 



If she be shy, her sister try, 
Ye'll maybe fancy Jenn^ 

If yi-^n.; J Tisii wi*waiit o' sci 




As, yc 

'%ecr in Ibr 

8jboUl"^^*eyo; 

Apd hiiudsi 



There's few eue 
111 a' King Oc 

If ye Bliould doiil? 
It's Bessy's iiin 



it is rather renmrkable that t, 




i 



overlook B in this 
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catalogue of damsels a group who were certainly the predommant 
belles of the district, seeing that they were not merely good- 
looking girls, rather better educated than the Torbolton sisterhood, 
but the children of a man of considerable substance. Robert and 
Gilbert Bums were both on intimate terms in this family. The 
latter at one time made tender advances, which were not destined 
to be accepted. Robert was too proud to venture on a refusal. 
This appears from a set of verses, much resembling the last 
quoted, but more valuable for the illustration they afford of the 
poet's feelings and circumstances at this early period : — 

In Torbolton, ye ken, there are proper young men, 

And proper young lasses and a', man ; 
But ken ye the Ronalds that live in the Bennals,^ 

They carry the gree frae £hem a', man. palm 

Their father's a laird, and weel he can spare 't, 
Braid money to tocher them a', man, portkw 

To proper young men, he'll clink in the hand 
Gowd guineas a hunder or twa, man. 

There's auQ they ca' Jean, Til warrant ye've seen 

As bonnie a lass or as braw, man. 
But for senSe and guid taste she'll vie -wi' the best. 

And a conduct that beautifies a', man. 

The charms o' the min', the langer they shine, 

The mair admiration they draw, man .; 
While peaches and cherries, and roses and lilies^ 

They fade and they wither awa, man. 

If ye be for Miss Jean, tak this frae a Men', 

A hint o' a rival or twa, man, 
The Laird o' Blackbyre wad gang through the fire, 

If that wad entice her awa^ man. 

The LairSBBraehead has been on h^ speed. 

For maSffian a towmond or J ~"""^ 
The Laird d^the Ford will sta 

If he ofinna ^^et 

* 
Then Annaj 

The b og, 

Bae Bon^j^P^^^^^H^B^P complete, Mcnely 

She steals 



1 The Bennols \s & toxiwin tbe wi^H|]>art at the parish, near Afton Lodge, and 
Mfreral miles tmm Lochl^k, 
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If I should detail the pick and the wale 

O' lasses that live here awa, man. 
The fault wad be mine, if they didna shine, 

The sweetest and best o' them a', man. 

I lo'e her mysel, but darena weel teU, . 

My poverty keeps me in awe, man. 
For making o' rhymes, and working at timei^ 

Does little or naething at a', man. 

Yet I wadna choose to let her refuse. 

Nor ha*e*t in her power to say na^ man. 
For though I be poor, unnoticed, obscure. 

My stomach's as proud as them a', man. 

Though I canna ride in weel-booted pride. 

And flee o'er the hills like a craw, man, 
I can hand up my head wi' the best o' the breed. 

Though fluttering ever so braw, man. 

My coat and my vest, they are Scotch o' the best, 

0* pairs o' guid breeks I ha'e twa, man. 
And stockings and pumps to put on my stumps, 

And ne'er a wrang steek in them a', man. 

My sarks they are few, but five o' them new, ami 

Twal' hundred,! as white as the snaw, man, 

A ten-shilling's hat, a Holland cravat; 
There are no mony poets, sae braw, man. 

I never had frien's, weel stockit in means^ 

To leave me a hundred or twa, man, 
Nae weel tochered aunts, to wait on their drants, long pniy«n 

And wish them in hell for it a', man. 

I never was canny for hoarding o' money, ludcy 

Or claughtin't together at a', man, oatohlng 

Fve little to spend, and naething to lend, 
But deevil a shilling I awe, man. 

* * • * 

Mingled with these moods of tenderness and raillery, there 
were doubtless others involvingJ^H^ t]in)tluii5i. The story of 
Wallace, as reduced by Hamit^^^^^^crttield from the ancient 
poem of Blind Harry, had mi^^^^^Hmg^sslon on his mind, 
as it usually does, or did, orWWHO|^Qi all young Scotsmen 
possessed of ardent and g<>n^roffl5ffimg3. lie tells us that, in 
his earlier years, he often stole oiiraftcjr the iabours of the day 

I A kind of cloth. 
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to spend a solitary hour of tearful sympathy over the tale oi 

* Scotia's iU-requited chief/ One couplet relative to an adventure 
which took place near his own locality had struck him — 

* Syne to the Leglen Wood, when it was late, 
To make' a silent and a safe retreat.' 

* I chose,' he says, * a fine summer Sunday, the only day my life 
allowed, and walked half-a-dozen miles to pay my respects to the 
Leglen Wood, with as much enthusiasm as ever pilgrim did to 
Loretto; and as I explored every den and dell, where I could 
suppose my heroic countryman to have lodged, I recollect (for 
even then I was a rhymer) that my heart glowed with a wish to 
be able to make a song on him in some measure equal to his 
merits.' To only a more general purport of the same character is 
his thrilling verse — 

* Even then a wish (I mind its power)— 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I, for poor auld Scotlan<Fs sake. 
Some usefu* plan or beuk could make, 

Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough, bur-thistle spreading wide 

Among the bearded bear, 
I turited the weeder-clips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear!' 

Dr Currie touches well the higher emotions of the young 
genius in these days which he himself thought aimless : — * While 
the ploughshare under his guidance passed through the sward, or 
the grass fell under the sweep of his scythe, he was humming the 
songs of his country, musing on the deeds of ancient valour, or 
wrapt in the illusions of fancy, as her enchantments rose on his 
view. Happily, the Sunday is yet a Sabbath on which man and 
beast rest from theu* labours. On this day, therefore, Bums 
could indulge in a free intercourse with the charms of nature. It 
was his delight to wander alone on the banks of the Ayr, whose 
stream is now immortal, and to listen to the song of the black- 
bird at the close of the summer's day. But still greater was his 
pleasure, as he himself informs us, in walking on the sheltered 
side of a wood, in a cloudy jvinter day, and hearing the storm rave 
among the trees; and jjM^j^ated still his delight to ascend 
some eminence du^g^^^^^^ms of nature; to stride along its 
summit, while the irgntmHI BBfc arotmd him ; and, amidst the 
bowlings of the tempest, to^^rostrophise the spirit of the storm. 
Such situations he declares most favourable to devotion : — 
" Wrapt in enthusiasm, I seem to ascend towards Him w?io walhi 
on the trinc/s of the winds' ' 
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ToWai*<38 the close of 1780, when the poet was completmg his 
twenty-second yeaf , we find a new exhibition of his intellectual 
activity in the institution of a debating club at Torbolton, the 
vdllage forming the centre of the parish in which he lived. The 
following document, afterwards written in the book of the club, 
gives an account of this laudable association: — 

* HISTORY OP THE RISE, PROCEEDINGS, AND REGULATIONS OP 
THE BACHELORS* CLUB. 

** Of birth or blood we do not boast, 

Nor gentry does our club afford ; 
But ploughmen and mechanics we 

In Nature's simple dress record."^ 

< As the great end of human society is to become wiser and better, 
Uu8 ought, therefore, to be the principal view of every man, in 
every station of life. But as experience has taught us that such 
studies as inform the head and mend the heart, when long con- 
tinued, are apt to exhaust the faculties of the mind, it has been 
found proper to relieve and unbend the mind by some employment 
or another, that may be agreeable enough to keep its powers in 
exercise, but at the same time not so serious as to exhaust them. 
But, superadded to this, by far the greater part of mankind are 
under Uie necessity of earning tJie sustenance of human l\fe by the 
labour of their bodies^ whereby not only the faculties of mind, 
but the nerves and sinews of the body are so fatigued, that it is 
absolutely necessary to have recourse to some amusement or di- 
version to relieve the wearied man, worn down with the necessary 
labours of life. 

• As the best of things, however, have been perverted to the worst 
of purposes, so, under the pretence of amusement and diversion, 
men have plunged into all the madness of riot and dissipation; 
and instead of attending to the grand design of human life, they 
have begun with extravagance and folly, and ended with guilt and 
Wretchedness. Impressed with these considerations, we, the fol- 
lowing lads in the parish of Torbolton—namely Hu^h Reid, Robert 
Bums, Gilbert Bums, Alexander Brown, Walter Mitchell, Thomas 
Wright, and William M*Qavin — resolved, for our mutual entertain- 
ment, to unite ourselves into a club, or society, imder such rules and 
regulations that, while we should forgot our cares and labours in 
mirth and diversion, we might not tmnsgress the bounds of inno- 
cence and decorum ; and after ^flKbg^ on these, and some other 
regulations, we held our first ro^H^^^t Torbolton, in the house of 
John Richfu*d, upon the evenin^^^uie 11th November 1780, com- 
monly called Hallowe'en, and irfter choosing Robert Bums president 

* These lines are by David Sillar.— Fr^i/'fwor WcHker. The authorship of the proso 
wiiich follows may bo doubted. Though involving some just observations^tis m a 

• s^yle lomewhat clumsy, and therefore not very likely to be the production of Buraa. 
I. 
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for the night, we proceeded to debate on this question — << Suppose a 
young man, bred a fanner, but without any fortune, has it in his 
power to marry either of two women, the one a girl of large fortune^ 
but neither handsome in person nor agreeable in conversation, but 
who can manage the household affairs of a farm well enough ; the 
other of them a girl everyway agreeable in person, conversation, 
and behaviour, but without any fortune — which of them shall he 
choose?** Finding ourselves very happy in our society, we resolved 
to continue to meet once a month in Uie same house, in the way and 
manner proposed; and shortly thereafter we chosa Robert Ritchie 
for another member. In May 1781 we brought in David Sillar, 
and in June Adam Jamieson, as members. About the beginning of 
the year 1782 we admitted Matthew Paterson and John Orr, and 
in June following we chose James Paterson as a proper brother for 
such a society. The club being thus increased, we resolved to meet 
at Torbolton, on the race night, the July following, and have a dance 
in honour of our society. Accordingly, we did meet each one with 
a partner, and spent the evening in such innocence and merriment^ 
such cheerfulness and good-humour, that every brother will long 
remember it with pleasure and delight.' 

The rules of this club excluded only religious subjects. The 
last, being the tenth, appears characteristic of Bums : — 

< Every man proper for a member of this society must have a 
frank, honest, open heart ; above anything dirty or mean ; and must 
be a professed lover of one or more of the female sex. No haughty, 
self-conceited person, who looks upon himself as superior to the 
rest of the club, and especially no mean-spirited, worldly mortal, 
whose only will is to heap up money, shall upon any pretence what- 
ever be admitted. In short, the proper person for this society is a 
cheerful, honest^hearted lad, who, if he has a friend that is true, and 
a mistress that is kind, and as much wealth as genteelly to make 
both ends meet, is just as happy as this world can make him.' 

Dr Currie found in Bums^s papers some detached memoranda, 
showing that he took some care to prepare himself for the debates. 
Amongst others were the heads of a speech on the imprudent side 
in the question for the opening night. The following may serve 
as a farther specimen of the questions debated in the society at 
Torbolton : — * Whether do we derive more happiness from love 
or friendship ?' ♦ Whether between friends, who have no reason 
to doubt each other's frien^idp, there should be any reserve ? * 
* Whether is the savage itd|H|be peasant of a civilised country, 
in the most happy situation^^* Whether is a young man of 
the lower ranks of life likeliest to be happy who has got a good 
education, and his mind well informed, or he who has just the 
education and information of those around him ? ' 

The name of David Sillar is mentioned in the history «f th« 
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club as a new entrant in May 1781. He was a young man of 
education somewhat above his rustic compeers, and of a verse- 
making tendency. Bums and he formed an intimate friendship, 
which lasted with great intensity as long as the former remained 
in the parish. An account by Mr SiUar of the forming of this 
intimacy gives us perhaps the best description of Bums in these 
youthful obscure days that we have. He says, *Mr Robert 
Bums was some time in the parish of Torbolton prior to my 
acquaintance with him. His social disposition easily procured 
him acquaintance ; but a certain satirical seasoning, with which he 
and all poetical geniuses are in some degree influenced [?], while 
it set the rustic circle in a roar, was not unaccompanied by its 
kindred attendant, suspicious fear. I recoUect hearing his neigh- 
bours observe he had a great d^al to say for himself, and that they 
suspected his principles [meaning, we presume, his orthodoxy]. 
He wore the only tied hair in the parish ; and in the church, his 
plaid, which was of a particular colour, I think fillemot, he wrapped 
in a particular manner round his shoulders. These surmises, and 
his exteriof , had such a magical influence on my curiosity, as made 
me particularly solicitous of his acquaintance. Whether my 
acquaintance with Gilbert was casual or premeditated I am not 
now certain. By him I was introduced not only to his brother, 
but to the whole of that family, where in a short time I became 
a frequent, and, I believe, not unwelcome visitant. After the 
commencement of my acquaintance with the bard, we frequently 
met upon Sundays at church, when, between sermons [services], 
instead of going with our friends or lasses to the inn, we often 
took a walk in the fields. In these walks I have frequently been 
struck by his facility in addressing the fair sex ; and many times, 
when I have been bashfully anxious how to express myself, he 
would have entered into conversation with them with the greatest 
ease and freedom ; and it was generally a deathblow to our con- 
versation, however agreeable, to meet a female acquaintance. 
Some of the few opportunities of a noontide walk that a country 
Ufe allows her laborious sons he spent on the banks of the river, 
or in the woods in the neighbourhood of Stair, a situation pecu- 
liarly adapted to the genius of a rural bard. Some book (especially 
one of those mentioned in his letter to Mr Murdoch) he always 
carried, and read when not otlierwise employed. It was likewise 
his custom to read at table. Ii||^ of my visits to Lochlea, in 
time of a soweni supper, he was so intent on reading, I think 
Tristram Shandy, that his spoon falling out of his hand, made him 
exclaim, in a tone scarcely imitable, " Alas, poor Yorick I " Such 

1 Sowena, a mess composed of the farina gathered by steepinjf the hiisks of g»|n. 
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was Bums, and such were his associates, when, in May 1781, 1 
was admitted a member of the Bachelors' Club.* * 

The proceedings of the club suggest that Burns, when only 
advancing to the close of his twenty-second year, had turned his 
thoughts to matrimony, for there can be little doubt that the first 
question was of his propounding. It does appear that about this 
time he had met a young woman possessing many highly agree- 
able qualities, though * without any fortune,' on whose hand he 
had serious views. Her name was Ellison B^bie, the daughter 
of a small farmer in the parish of Galston: she was now a 
servant with a family on the banks of the Cessnock, about two 
miles from the home of the Bumesses. Ellison was not at all a 
beauty, but yet there was a fascination about her that made her 
much run after by the young men of the neighbourhood. Her 
charms lay in the life and grace of the mind : in this respect she 
was so much superior to ordinary girls of her station, that Bums, 
in maturer years, after he had seen Edinburgh ladies, acknow- 
ledged to his family that she was, of all the women he had ever 
seriously addressed, the one most likely to have formed an 
agreeable companion for life. On her he composed what he 
called a song of similes — a curious conceit in versification, but yet 
containing many exquisite lines: — 

ON CESSNOCK BANES.' 
Tvvm— I/he be a butcJier neat at^ trim. 

On Cessnock Banks there lives a lass ; 

Could I describe her shape and mien. 
The graces of her weel-faured face, well fevonied 

And the glancing of her sparkling een ! 

She's fresher than the morning dawn 

When rising Phcebus first is seen, 
When dewdrops twinkle o'er the lawn ; 

And she's twa glancing sparkling een. 

She's stately like yon youthful ash. 
That grow)Ei the cowslip braes between, 

■ Letter to Mr Aiken of Ayr in AMtaison's edition of Bums. 

* This piece appeared for the Vii time in Cromek's Reliques, the editor 
stating that he had recovered it ' from the oral communication of a lady residing 
at Glasgow, whom the bard in early life affectionately admired.' It seems not 
unlikely that Ellison herself had grown into this lady. A copy printed from the 
poet's manuscript in Pickering's edition of his works is considerably different 
in one stanza, presents an additional one, and exhibits a different concluding line 
to each verse— 

* An* she's twa sparkling rogneish een.' 
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And shoots its head above each bush ; 
And she's twa glancing q>arkling een. 

She's spotless as the flowering thorn, 

"With flowers so white and leaves so green. 

When purest in the dewy mom ; 

And she's twa glancing sparkling een. 

Her looks are like the sportive lamb, 

When floweiy May adocns the scene, 
That wantons round its bleating dam ; 

And she's twa glancing sparkling een. 

Her hair is like the curling mist 

That shades the moimtain-side at e'en. 

When flower-reviving rains are past; 
And she's twa glancing sparkling een. 

Her forehead's like the showery bow, 

When shining sunbeams intervene, 
And gild the distant mountain's brow ; 

And she's twa glancing sparkling een. 

Her voice is like the evening thrush 
That sings in Cessnock Bajiks unseen. 

While his mate sits nestling in the bush; 
And she's twa glaiyung sparkling een. 

Her lips are like the cherries ripe 
That sunny walls from Boreas screen — ' 

They tempt the taste and charm the sight { 
ijid she's twa glancing sparkling een. 

Her teeth are like a flock of sheep, 

With fleeces newly washen clean, 
That slowly mount the rising steep ; 

And she's twa glancing sparkling een.l 

Her breath is like the fragrant breeze 
That gently stirs tlie blossomed bean, 

When Phoebus sinks beneath the seas; 
And she's twa glancing sparkling een. 

[Her cheeks are like yon crimson gem, 
The pride of all the flowery scene, 

* Yiriatton in Pickering's copy : * 

' Her teeth are like the nightly snow, 
While pale the morning rises keen, 
While hid the murmuring streamlets flow/ 
And ahe'B twa spozkling rogueish eeai.* 
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Juifc opening on its thorny stem ; 

And she's twa sparklii^ rogueish een.] ^ 

Bat it*s not her air, her form, her face, 
Though matching heauty's fabled queen. 

But the mind that shines in every grace. 
And chiefly in her sparkling een. 

Mrs Begg remembers that her brother went frequently in the 
evening to pay his addresses to this damsel of the Cessnock, and, 
as he did not usually return till a late hour, his father at length 
took an alarm at the irregularity of his habits. The old man 
resolved to administer to his son the practical rebuke of sitting up 
to let him in, and also to give him a few words of gentle admcmi- 
tion. When Robert returned that night, the father was there to 
administer the intended correction; but the young bard defeated 
his plan. On being asked what had detained him so long, he 
began a whimsical narration of what he had met with and seen 
of natural and supernatural on his way home, concludiog with the 
particulars afterwards wrought up in the well-known verses in his 
Address to the Deil — 

* Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi' sklentin lights 
Wi* you mysel I got a fright, 

Ayont the lough f 
Te like a rash bush stood in sight, 

"Wi* waving sough. 

The cudjg^el in my nieve did shake. 
Each bristled hair stood like a stake. 
When wi* an eldrich, stoor quaick — quaick — 

Amang the springs, 
Awa ye squattered like a drake, 

On whistling wings ! * 

The old man was, in spite of himself, so much interested and 
amused by this recital, as to forget the intended scolding, and the 
affia.ir ended in his sitting up for an hour or two by the kitchen 
fire enjoying the conversation of his gifted son. 

The earliest specimens of Bums's prose composition which we 
possess are a series of letters to Ellison Begbie, most of them pro- 
bably written in the winter of 1780-1 — slightly pedantic in manner, 
as might be expected of a young genius still walking by the light 
of a vade-mecum of epistolary coVrespondence, and striving to 
educate his mind in a debating club, yet wonderful as emanating 

' The above is the additloiua stanza in Pickering's edition. 
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from a youth in such a situation, and as addressed to a rustic 
serving-girl:^— 

TO ELLISON BEOBIE. 

I verily believe, my dear E^ that the pure genuine feelings of 
love are as rare in the world as the pure genuine principles of 
virtue and piety* This, I hope, will account for the uncommon 
style of all my letters .to you. By uncommou, I mean their being 
written in such a hasty manner, which, to teU you the truth, has 
made me often afraid lest you should take me for some zealous 
bigot) who conversed with his mistress as he would converse with 
his minister. I don't know how it is, my dear, for though, except 
your company, there is nothing in earth gives me so much pleasure 
as writing to you, yet it never gives me those giddy raptures so 
much ta&ed of among lovers* I have often thought that if a well- 
groUaded affection be not really a part of virtue, 'tis something 
extremely akin to it. Whenever the thought of my E. warms my 
heart, every feeling of humanity, every principle of generosity, 
kindles in my breast, it extinguishes every dirty spark of malice 
and envy which are but too apt to infest me* I grasp every creature 
in the arms of universal benevolence, and equally participate in 
the pleasures of the happy, and sympathise with the miseries 
of the unfortunate. I assure you, my dear, I often look up to the 
Divine disposer of events with an eye of gratitude for the blessing 
which I hope he intends to bestow on me in bestowing you. I 
sincerely wish that he may bless my endeavours to make your life as 
comfortable and happy as possible, both in sweetening the rougher 
parts of my natund temper, and bettering the unkmdly circum- 
stances of my fortune. This, my dear, is a passion, at least in my 
view, worthy of a man, and, I will add, worthy of a Christian. The 
sordid earthworm may profess love to a woman's person, whilst in 
reality his affection is centered in her pocket; and die slavish 
drudge may go a-wooing as he goes to the horse-market^ to choose 
one who is stout and firm, and, as we may say of an old horse, one 
who will be a good drudge, and draw kindly. I disdain their dirty, 
puny ideas. I would be heartily out of humour with myself if I 
thotfght I were capable of having so poor a notion of the sex, which 
were designed to crown the pleasures of society. Poor devils ! I 
don't envy them their happiness who have such notions. For my 
part I propose quite other pleasures with my dear partner. K. B. 

TO THE SAME. 

My Dear E. — ^I do not remember, in the course of your acquaint- 

J Dr Currie printed this series of four letters in his first edition of the poet's varies, 
as ' written about the year 1780.' They were withdrawn from subsequent editions, 
fcr what reason does not appear. Allan Cunningham included them In his edition, 
with the conjectural date 1788, which is too fiEir onward. 
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ance and mine, ever to have heard yoor opinion on the ordinary 
way of falling in love amongst people of our station in life. I do 
not mean the persons who proceed in the way of bargain, but those 
whose affection is really placed on the person. 

Though I be, as you know very well, but a very awkward lover 
myself, yet as I have some opportunities of observing the conduct of 
others who are much better skilled in the afiair of courtship than I 
am, I often think it is owing to lucky chance more than to good 
management that there are not more unhappy marriages than 
usually are. 

It is natural for a young fellow to like the acquaintance of the 
females, and customary for him to keep them company when occa- 
sion serves : some one of them is more agreeable to him than the 
rest — there is something, he knows not what^ pleases him, he knows 
not how, in her company. This I take to be what is called love with 
the greater part of us; and I must own,my dear £.,it is a hard game 
such a one as you have to play when you meet with such a lover. 
You cannot refiise but he is sincere, and yet though you use him ever 
so favourably, perhaps in a few months, or at farthest in a year or 
two, the same unaccountable fancy may make him as distractedly 
fond of another, whilst you are quite forgot. I am aware that p6r^ 
hi^s the next time I lukve the pleasure of seeing you, you may bid 
me take my own lesson home, and tell me that the passion I have 
professed for you is perhaps one of those transient flashes I have 
been describing ; but I hope, my dear E., you will do me the justice 
to believe me, when I assure you that Uie love I have for you is 
founded on the sacred principles of virtue and honour, and by coor 
sequence so long as you continue possessed of those amiable quali- 
ties which first inspired my passion for you, so long must I continue 
to love you. Believe me, my dear, it is love like this alone which 
can render the marriage state happy. People may talk of flames 
and raptures as long as they please — and a warm fancy, with a flow 
of youthful spirits, may make them feel something like what they 
describe ; but sure I am, the nobler faculties of the mind, with kindred 
feelings of the heart, can only be the foundation of friendship, and 
it has always been my opinion that the married life was only friend- 
ship in a more exalted degree. If you will be so good as to grant 
my wishes, and it should please Providence to spare us to the latest 
period of life, I can look forward and see that even then, though bent 
down with wrinkled age — even then, when all other worldly cir- 
cumstances will be indifferent to me, I will regard my E. with the 
tenderest affection ; and for this plain reason, because she is still pos- 
sessed of those noble qualities, improved to a much higher degree, 
which first inspired my affection for her. 

< Oh happy state, when souls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature law I' 

I know were I to speak in such a style to many a girl, who thinks 
herself possessed of no small share of sense, she would think it ridi- 
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cnlonfi ; but the language of the heart is, my dear E., the only conri- 
ship I shall ever use to yon. 

When I look over what I have written, I am sensible it is vasUy * 
different from the ordinary style of courtship, but I shall make no 
apology — I know your grood-nature will excuse what your good sense 
may see amiss. R. B. 

TO THE SAME. 

I have often 'thought it a peculiarly unlucky circumstance in love 
that though, in every other situation in life, telling the truth is not 
only the safest, but actually by far the easiest way of proceeding, a 
lover is never undei^greater difficulty in acting, or more puzzled for 
expression, than when his passion is sincere, and his intentions are 
honourable. I do not think that it is very difficult for a person of 
ordinary capacity to talk of love and fondness which are not felt, and 
to make vows of constancy and fidelity which are never intended to 
be performed, if he be villain enough to practise such detestable con- 
duct ; but to a man whose heart glows with the principles of integrity 
and truth, and who sincerely loves a woman of amiable person, im 
common refinement of sentiment and purity of manners— to such a 
one, in such circumstances, I can assure you, my dear, from my own 
feelings at this present moment, courtship is a task indeed. There 
is such a number of foreboding fears and distrustful anxieties crowd 
into my mind when I am in your company, or when I sit down to 
write to you, that what to speak or what to write I am altogether at 
a loss. 

There is one rule which I have hitherto practised, and which I 
fihaU invariably keep with you, and that is, honestly to tell you the 
plain truth. There is something so mean and unmanly in the arts 
of dissimulation and falsehood, that I^am surprised they can be acted 
by any one in so noble, so generous a passion, as virtuous love. No, 
my dear E., I shall never endeavour to gain your favour by such 
detestable practices. If you will be so good and so generous as to 
admit me for your partner, your companion, your bosom friend 
through life, there is nothing on this side of eternity shall give me* 
greater transport ; but I shall never think of purchasing your hand 
by any arts unworthy of a man, and, I will add, of a Christian. There 
is one thing, my dear, which I earnestly request of you, and it is this,- 
that you would soon either put an end to my hopes by a peremptory 
refusal, or cure me of my fears by a generous consent. 

It would oblige me much if you would send me a line or two 
when convenient. I shall only add further, that if a behaviour re- 
gulated (though perhaps but very imperfectly) by the rules of honour 
and virtue, if a heart devoted to love and esteem you, and an earnest 
endeavour to promote your happiness — if these are qualities you 
would wish in a friend, in a husband, I hope you shall ever find them 
in your real friend and sincere lover, B. B. 

The removal of the poet to Irvine to learn flax-dressing took 
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place at midsummer 1781. He says he took this step partly 
through whim, and partly because he Tfished to set about doing 
something in life. Gilbert is more explicit, and tells us that 
Bobert was anxious to be in a situation to marry; that he thought 
of turning flax-dresser, both as being suitable * to his grand view 
of settling in life,* and as being subservient to the venture which 
the two brothers had made in raising flax upon their father^s fiEurm. 
So £ur as his union with Ellison Begbie was in view, the plan was 
nugatory, for it appears to have been just before his removal to 
Irvine that he had occasion to write the following letter to that 
young woman: — 

TO ELLISON BBOBIE. 

I ought, in good manners, to have acknowledged the receipt of 
your letter before this time, but my heart was so shocked with the 
contents of it, that I can scarcely yet collect my thoughts so as to 
write you on the subject. I will not attempt to describe what I felt 
(m receiving your letter. I read it over and over, again and again, 
and though it was in the politest language of refasai, still it was 
peremptory : * you were sorry you could not make me a return, but 
you wish me' — ^what, without you, I never can obtain — < you wish 
me all kind of happiness.' It would be weak and unmanly to say 
that without yon I never can be happy ; but sure I am, that sharing 
life with you would have given it a relish^ that, wanting you, I can 
never taste. 

Tour uncommon personal advantages, and your superior good 
sense, do not so much strike me ; these^ possibly, may be met with 
in a few instances in others ; but that amiable goodness, that tender 
feminine softness, that endearing sweetness of disposition, with all 
the charming offspring of a warm feeling heart—these I never again 
expect to meet with, in such a degree^ in this world. All these 
charming qualitiee, hei^tened by an education much beyond any 
thing I hAve ever met in any woman I ever dared to approach, have 
made an impression on my heart that I do not think Uie world can 
' ever efi&xse. My imagination has fondly flattered myself with a widi, 
I dare not say it ever reached a hope, that possibly I might one day 
call you mine. I had formed the most delightful images, and my 
fancy fondly brooded over them ; but now I am wretched for the 
loss of what I really had no right to expect. I must now think no 
more of you as a mistress ; still I presume to ask to be admitted as a 
friend. As such I wish to be allowed to. wait on you ; and as I ex- 
pect to remove in a few days a little farther off, and you, I suppose, 
will soon leave this place, J wish to see or hear from you soon : and 
if an expression should perhaps escape me rather too warm for 
friendship, I hope you will pardon it in, my dear Miss — (pardon me 
the dear expression for once) • • * * B. B. 

How it happened that Ellison saw fit to refuse the poet's hand 
does not appear. 
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He nevertheless commenced his enterprise, thongli it is to 
be feared in a depressed state of spirits. Irvine, a little sea- 
port on the Firth of Clyde, then contained many small flax* 
dressing concerns, in connection with farms which were mainly, 
or in great part, devoted to the raising of the material. Amongst 
these was one conducted by a person named Peacock. Here 
Eobert fixed himself to acquire the skill of a craft by no means 
agreeable. The trade was carridll on in one end of a small cot- 
tage, of which the other end was employed by a different person 
in keeping two or three work-horses. There is little remembered 
of the great poet in Irvine. Persons of importance could know 
nothing of an obscure country lad working at a stifling trade in a 
cottage in the Smiddy-bar. Those who came in contact with 
him were chiefly of a kind to be little impressed by his rising 
talents.* Yet he did not pass quite unnoticed. I conversed in 
1826 with a person who had been often in his company while he 
lived in Irvine. What had been remarked in him was his melan- 
choly. Amongst ordinary people he would sit for a considerable 
time with his head resting on his hand, and his elbow resting on 
his knee; it was only when the company was joined by some man 
of superior intelligence, or by a female, that the young poet 
brightened up. His powers of argument were thought extraor- 
dinary. As has been seen, he formed an acquaintance in Irvine 
with a young sailor named Richard Brown, who talked of women 
in a manner which, according to his own account, sapped his 
hitherto virtuous principles. This youth, however, had sense to 
appreciate the budding genius of his friend. Bums himself 
when he had attained distinction, thus wrote to Brown, recalling 
these Irvine days — * Do you recollect a Sunday we spent together 
in Eglinton woods? You told me, on my repeating some verses 
to you, that you wondered I could resist the temptation of sending 
verses of such merit to a magazine. It was from this remark I 
derived the idea of my own pieces, which encouraged me to 
endeavour at the character of a poet.' ^ In Irvine, Bums met 
another person, who, many years after, spoke complacently to 
Professor Walker of having led him to take more liberal views 
than he had been accustomed to of religious questions. These 
were important points in his moral history, arising out of his resi- 
dence in Irvine. 

Towards the close of the year, we find him suffering from a 
severe nervous affection, accompanied by extreme hypochondriai 
under which he wrote the following letter to his father : — 

1 8e» letter of date December 80, 1787, onward. 
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iRTiiTB, Deeembtr S7, ITU. 
Honoured Sir— I hare purposely delayed writing, in the hope 
that I should have the pleasure of seeing you on New-Year's Dayj 
but work comes so hard upon us, that I do not choose to be absent 
on that account, as well as for some other little reasons, which I 
ehaH tell you at meeting. My health is nearly the same as when 
you were here, only my sleep is a little sounder; and, on the whole, 
I am rather better than otherwise, though I mend by very slow 
degrees. The weakness of my nerves has so debilitated my mind, 
that I dare neither review past events nor look forward into futurity; 
for the least anxiety or perturbation in my breast produces most 
unhappy effects on my whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, when for 
an hour or two my spirits are a little lightened, I glimmer a little 
into futurity; but my principal, and indeed my only pleasurable 
employment, is looking backwards and forwards in a moral and 
religious way. I am quite transported at the thought that ere long) 
perhaps very soon, I shall bid an eternal adieu to all the pains and 
uneasinesses, and disquietudes of this weary life, for I assure you I 
am heartily tired of it ; and, if I do not very much deceive myself, I 
could contentedly and gladly resign it 

* The soul, uneasy and confined at home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.' 

It is for this reason I am more pleased with the 15th, 16th, and 
17th verses of the 7th chapter of Revelations than with any ten 
times as many verses in the whole Bible, and would not exchange 
the noble enthusiasm with which they Inspire me for all that tUs 
world has to offer.^ As for this world, I despair of ever making a 
figure in it. I am not formed for the bustle of the busy, nor the 
flutter of the gay. I shall never again be capable of entering into 
such scenes. Indeed I am altogether unconcerned at the thoughts 
of this life. I foresee that poverty and obscurity probably await 
me : I am in some measure prepared, and daily preparing to meet 
them. I have but just time and paper to return you my grateful 
thanks for the lessons of virtue and piety you have given me, which 
were too much neglected at the time of giving them ; but which, I 
hope, have been remembered ere it is yet too late. Present my 
dutiful respects to my mother, and my compliments to Mr and Mrs 
Muir; and with wislung you a merry New-Year's-Day, I shall con- • 
elude. I am, honoured sir, your dutiful «on, Robert Burns. 

P. S, My meal is nearly out;* but I am going to borrow, till I 
get more. 

I The yerses of Scripture here alluded to are as follows:— 

15. Therefore arc they before the throne of God, and serve him day and ni^t in 
his temple ; and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them 

16. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat. 

17. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto liring fountains oi waters ; and Ood shall wipe away all tears frcnn 
their eyes. 

3 It is no uncommon case for a small former, or even cotter, in Scotland, to hiure 
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It was probably at this time also— a time which he says he 
could not afterwards recall without a shudder— that he com- 
posed a series of poems expressive of deep suflfering, including 
his Winter^ a Dirge, which he spoke of as the eldest of the pieces 
in his Edinburgh edition : — 
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The wintry west extends his blast, 

And haU and rain does blaw; 
Or, the stormy north sends driving forth 

The blinding sleet and snaw : 
While, tumbling brown, the bum comes down^ 

And roars frae bank to brae ; 
And bird and beast in covert rest^ 

And pass the heartless day. \ 

•The sweeping blast, the sky o'ercast,*^ 

The joyless winter day, 
Let others fear, to me more dear 

Than all the pride of May : * 

The tempest's howl, it soothes my soul. 

My griefs it ^ems to join ; 
The les^ess trees my fancy please, 

Their fate resembles mine ! 

Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 

These woes of mine fulfil. 
Here, firm, I rest, they must be best^ 

Because they are thy will ! 
Then all I want (oh, do thou grant 

This one request of mine !) 
Since to enjoy thou dost deny. 

Assist me to resign. 

In the same spirit, and indeed expressive ^f the same idea, is 

% waa i^aced at some distant Beminary of learning, or eerving an apprentioeehip to 
some metropolitan writ^ or tradesman ; in which case the youth is almost inva- 
riably snppUed with oatmeal, the staple of the poor Scotsman's life— K^heese, perhaps 
— oatem or barky bread, dec from the home stores, by the intervention of tlie weekly 
or fortnightly carrier. The above passage recalls an anecdote which is related of a 
gentleman, afterwards high in consideration at the Scottish bar, whose father, a 
poor villager in the npper ward of Lanarkshire, having contrived to get him placed 
at Glasgow university, supported him there chiefly by a weekly bag of oatmeaL On 
<me occasion the supply was stopped for nearly three we^s by a snow-storm. The 
young man's meal, lie Bums's, was out; but his pride, or his having no intimate 
acquaintance, prevented him from borrowing. And this remarkable and powerful- 
minded man bad all but perished before tbe dissolving snow allowed a new «tock of 
provisions to reach him. 
*SrYoiuig. 
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A PRATBB, 

W&ITTSN UNDER THB PRB8SURS OF TIOLSITT ANOUIUb 

Oh Thou great Being ! what Thoa art 

Surpaases me to Imow : 
Tet sure I am, thai known to Thee 

Are all thy works below. 

Thy creature here before Thee stands^ 

All wretched and distrest ; 
Tet sure those ills that wring my soul 

Obey thy high behest. 

Sure Thou, Almighty, canst not act 

From cruelty or wrath I 
Oh free my weary eyes from teara^ 

Or dose them &st in death! 

But if I must afflicted be, 
To suit some wise design; 
* Then man my soul with firm resolves, 

To bear, and not repine ! 

After the feelings so pathetically expressed on the 27th oi 
December, it certainly requires some consideration on the iire- 
golarity andfitfulness of aU human emotions, to enable us to learn 
without surprise that, on the 1st of January, the poet was engaged 
in a merry-making of such a character, that the flax -dressing 
establishment became a prey to the flames. It might be supposed 
from his own narrative that he immediately deserted the business 
and Irvine together ; but his sister reports that he did not return 
to Lochlea till the ensuing March. Of this there is some evidence 
under his own hand, for in the little garret-room which he occu- 
pied, the stone chimney-piece still bears his initials, believed to 
have been inscribed by himself, together with the date 1782. 

He tells us that about this time he had hung his harp upon the 
willows. Shortly, however, after his return to Lochlea and the 
plough, he took it down from those melancholy boughs, and 
strung it anew. Its strains were not as yet of witching excellence ; 
but one is of value, as expressive of the poet's present position 
and prospects in life : — 

UT TATHER WAS A FARMER. 
Tims— 2%e Weaver and hU Shuttle^ 0. 

Hy father was a fanner upon the Carriok border, O, 
And carefully he bred me in decency and order, O; 
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He bade me act a manly part, thongh I had ne'er a fiirthing, O ; 
For without an honest manly heart no man was worth regard- 
ing, O. 

Then out into the world my course I did determine, ; 

Though to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great was chaim- 

inftO: 
My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my education, ; 
Besolved was 1^ at least to try, to mend my situation, O. 

In many a way, and vain essay, I courted fortune's favour, ; 
Some cause unseen still stept between, to frustrate each endeayoiir,0. 
Sometimes by foes I was overpowered, sometimes by firienda for- 
saken, O; 
And when my hope was at the top, I still was worst mistaken, O. 

Then sore harassed, and tired at last, with fortune's vain delusion, O^ 
I dropt my schemes, like idle dreams, and came to this condo- 

sion O-— 
The past was bad, and the future hid — its good or ill untried, O ; 
But the present hour was in my power, and so I would enjoy it^ O. 

Ko help, nor hope, nor view had I, nor person to befriend me, O ; 
So I must toil, and sweat, and broil, and labour to sustain me, O ; 
To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my father bred me early, O; 
For one, he said, to labour bred, was a match for fortune fairly, 0. 

Thus all obscure, unknown, and poor, through life Vm doomed to 

wander, 0, 
Tin down my weary bones I lay, in everlasting slumber, O. 
Ko view nor care, but shun whate'er might breed me pain or 

sorrow, ! 
I live to-day as well's I may, regardless of to-morrow, 0. 

But cheerful still I am as well as a monarch in a palace, 0, 
Though fortune's frown still hunts me down with all her wonted 

malice,0: 
I make indeed my daily bread, but ne'er can make it farther, ; 
Baias daily bread is aU I need, I do not much regard her, O. 

When sometimes by my labour I earn a little money, O, 
Some unforeseen nusfortune comes generally upon me, O : 
Mischance, mistake, or by neglect, or my good-natured folly, O : 
But come what will, I've sworn it stiD, fu ne'er be melancholy, O. 

All you who follow wealth and power with unremitting ardour, O, 
The more in this you look for bliss, you leave your view tlM 

fiurther, O : 
Had you the wealth Fotosi boasts, or nations to adore you, O, 
A cheerful honest-hearted down I will prefer before you, O. 
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We find him writing in a similar strain, but with a larger 
mfusion of world-defying self-esteem, in a letter to his quondam 
preceptor, Murdoch : — 

TO MB JOHN MURDOCH, SCHOOLMASTER, STAPLES* INN 
BUILDINGS, LONDON. 

LocHiiBA, 15m January, 1783. 

Dear Sir — As I have an opportunity of sending you a letter 
without putting you to that expense which any production of mine 
would but ill repay, I embrace it with pleasure to tell you that I 
have not forgotten, nor ever will forget, the many obligations I lie 
under to your kindness and friendship. 

I do not doubt, sir, but you will wish to know what has been the 
result of all the pains of an indulgent father and a masterly teacher, 
and I wish I could gratify your curiosity with such a recital as you 
would be pleased with ; but that is what I am afraid will not be the 
case. I have, indeed, kept pretty clear of vicious habits, and in this 
respect I hope my conduct will not disgrace the education I have 
gotten ; but as a man of the world, I am most miserably deficient. 
One would have thought that, bred as I have been under a father 
who has figured pretty well as un homme des affaires, I might have 
been what the world calls a pushing, active fellow ; but to tell you 
the truth, inr, there is hardly anythij^ more my reverse. I seem to 
be one sent into the world to see and observe ; and I very easily 
compound with the knave who tricks me of my money, if there be 
anything original about him, which shows me human nature in a- 
different light from anything I have seen before. In short, the joy 
of my heart is to 'study men, their manners, and their ways;' and 
for this darling subject I cheerfully sacrifice every other considerar 
tion. I am quite indolent about those great concerns that set the 
bustUng, busy sons of care agog ; and if I have to answer for the 
present hour, I am very easy with regard to anything further. Even 
the last, worst shift of the unfortunate and the wretched' does not 
much terrify me : I know that even then my taleirt for what ooun^ 
folks call a sensible crack,' when once it is sanctified by a hoary 
head, would procure me so much esteem, that even then I would 
learn to be happy. However, I am under no apprehensions about 
that ; for though indolent, yet so far as an extremely delicate con- 
stitution permits, I am not lazy, and in many things, especially ia 
tavern matters, I am a strict economist — ^not, indeed, for the sake of 
the money, but one of the principal parts in my composition is a 
kind of pride of stomach ; and I scorn to fear the face of any man 
living — above everything, I abhor as hell the idea of sneaking in a 
comer to avoid a dun — ^possibly some pitiful, sordid wretch, wiio in 
my heart I despise and detest. 'Tis this, and this alone, that endeani 

' JByidently meaning vagrant mendicancy. 
^ Arationa] (bat 
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«ooiioiiQr to me. In the matter of books, indeed, I am very profiiae. 
My {aveurite anthort are of the sentimental kind—stioh as Shenstone^ 
pntioolarly his Megies ; Thomson ; Man o/Feding^—A book I prize 
next to Uie Bible; Man qf the World; 6teme» especially his 
JSetUimettiai Journey; Macpherson's Osaian, &c.; these are the 
glorious models after which I endeavour to form my conduct^ and 
'tis inoMigruou^ 'tis absurd, to suppose that the man whose mind 
glows with sentiments lighted up at their sacred flam»— the man 
whose heart distends with benevolence to all the human race — he 
* who can soar above this little scene of things '—can he descend to 
mind the paltry concerns about which the terreafiUal race fret, and 
fume, and vex themselves I Oh how the glorious triumph swells 
my heart ! I foiget that I am a poor, insig^cant devil, unnoticed 
and unknown, stalldng^ np and down fairs and markets, when I 
happen to be in them, reading a page or two of mankind, and 
*ciaftohing the manners living as they rise,' whilst the men of 
business jostle me on every side as an idle encumbrance in their 
way. But. I daresay I have by this time tired your patience; so 
I uiall conclude with bc^;ging yon to give Sirs Murdoch— not my 
compliments, for that is a mere commonplace story, but my 
warmest, Idndest wishes for her welfare — and accept of the same lor 
yourself from, dear sir, yours, R. B. 

Bums had formed the acqoaintanoe of David Sillar, as we have 
se^ in the earlier part of 1781. Their friendship was of the 
most ardent kind. One can imagine the two russet-dressed lads 
takii^ their walks t<>gether, full o^ intimate, endlessly-delightM 
eonvenation about their sweethearts, and about lasses in general, 
or, mayhap, at soberer moments, debating about the businelbs for 
next club night. Of the merry dancing-party which met on the 
July race-ni^t in 1782, ' in honour of Uie society/ Mrs Begg is 
(1850) a surnvor. She rdates that Bobert attended a dancing- 
school when at Lochlea, and she believes it was some time after 
the Kirkofwald visit, for a young cousin of theirs, Janet Brown, 
the dan^poter of the poet^s entertainer there, was then residing 
with tiiem, by way of completing the interchange of civilities. 
There could not well be any great objection on his father^s part 
to his acquiring this aocompHshment, for Gilbert, and the two 
eldest sisters, Agnes and Annabella, besides their ploughmaoi 
Willie MiUer, all attended likewise. As a collateral circumstance 
not essential to the narrative, but characteristic — On a practising 
hall ocenning, Bums paid Willie*s expenses, that he might have 
Janet Brown as a partner, so as to enable the bard to have as 
\i» partner some other lass who was then reigning in his afiec* 
ikaa. By and by, the Torbolton Club ball came on, a mnch 

I Of this work he used to saythat he had worn out two copies Iqr CMiyiag tt IB 
fell pw^-uliMnymoitf 14^ <^Bwrm, Seots Mogtuimt 1797. 
I. D 
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more important affair — ^and, according to the books of the 
society, it went off most successfully. An accident led to 
Mrs Begg being present. Then a girl of eleven, attending the 
sewing -school at Torbolton, she was going home to Lochlea, 
when her sister Annie met her, and took her back to be a partner 
to Matthew Paterson, a member of the club, who had somehow 
lost his sweetheart, and was in despair on that accoimt. In these 
little matters we get glimpses <^ the love-policies, the fears, 
the hopes, the triumphs, and the disasters, amidst which Bums 
describes himself as living at this period. 

In imitation of Davie, who was a keen votary of the fiddle, 
Bums began, so early as 1781, to try to leam that instrument. 
When driven from the field by bad weathex^ he would while away 
a heavy hour in this way. Occasionally, too, he rose early in 
the morning, broke up the kitchen gathering-coal, and commenced 
practising; but this excited such discomposure in the family, as 
to render his fiddling anything but popular. He certainly never 
attained any proficiency either in this art or that of playing the 
German flute, which he subsequently attempted. It is amusing, 
nevertheless, to leam that he always kept up the idea that he 
was a kind of musician; and in a manuscript of his EpMe to 
D<me^ entitles him a brother fiddler, as well as brother poet. To 
despatch his musical accomplishments at once, he possessed a good 
ear, and much sensibility to sweet sounds, and could read printed 
airs with tolerable readiness, as well as write down an air in 
score. His voice, however, being essentially unmusical, he never 
could sing solo with any effect, and he always avoided displays 
of that kind. 

The general life of Bums after his return from Irvine was as 
laborious as before. We have the authority of his brother Gilbert 
that it was frugal and temperate. Though social in his dispo- 
sition, he never exceeded in his potations, and his personal ex- 
penses were not above seven pounds annually. We have scarcely 
any dates for his life or compositions throughout 1782; but it is 
certain that during this period he composed both poems and songs. 
One of the poems took its rise in a simple incident related by his 
brother Gilbert. *He had, partly by way of firolic, bought a 
ewe and two lambs from a neighbour, and she was tethered in a 
field adjoining the house at Lochlea. He and I were going out 
with our teams, and our two younger brothers to drive for rxs^ 
at mid- day, when Hugh Wilson, a ciirious-looking, awkward boy, 
dad in plaiding, came to us with much anxiety in his &ce, with 
the information that the ewe had entangled herself in the tether, 
and was lying in the ditch. Robert was much tickled with 
Hoghoc^s appearance and posture on the occasion. Poor Mailie 
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was net to rights; and when we returned from the plongb in tiia 
eyening, he repeated to me her Death and Dying Words pretty 
much in the way they now stand :' — 

THE DEATH AND DTING WORDS OF POOR MAIUBi 
THE author's ONLY PET TOWB : 

AN VVtCO MOnB.MVir' TALX. 

As Mailie and her lambs thegither. 

Were ae day nibbling on the tether. 

Upon her cloot she coost a hitch, foot loop 

And owre she warsled in the ditch : itniggled 

There, groaning, dying, she did lie, 

When Hughoc^ he cam' doytin by. vnaungiliipldlj 

Wi' glowering een and lifted hands, itariag 

^oor Hughoc like a statue stands : 

He saw W days were near-hand ende^ 

But, waes my heart! he could na mend ik 

He gaiphd wide, but naething spak— 

At length poor Mailie silence brak. 

<0h then, whose lamentable fieioe 
Appears to mourn my woefu* easel 
My dying words attentive hear, 
And bear them to my master dear. 

. ^ Tell him, if e'er again he keep 

As muckle gear as buy a sheep, momf 

Oh, bid him never tie them mair 

Wi' wicked strings o' hemp or hair I 

Bnt ca' them out to park or hill, 

And let them wander at their will'; 

So may his flock increase, and grow 

To scores o' lambs, and packs o' woo* I 

^ Tell him he was a master kin'. 
And aye was guid to me and mine ; 
And now my dying charge I gie him — 
My helpless lambs I trust them wi* him. 

'Oh, bid him save their harmless lives 
Frae dogs, and tod% and butchers' knives ! iasM 
Bnt gie them guid cow-milk th^ fill, 
Till they be fit to fend themsel; prarUoftr 

And tent them duly, e'en and mom, 
Wi' teats o' hay, and ripps o' com. handfiils 

* A n^^Ubom herd oallan. B.— In a copy of the poem In ihe poefii handwriting 
poneawd Ij MiM Grace Aiken, Ayr, a more descriptive note Is h«« giTenj— 
• A«hoowMan odd, glowxan, gapia' oaUan, alxnit ttazw£»urtli8 M wiw M ot^ 
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<Aitdiiia7fheyBe>r6r learn titftgaoto m^ 
Of other vile^ waarestfu' pets; 
To Blink through slaps, and reave and steal 
At stacks o' peas, or stocks o' kaiL * 
So may they, like their great forbears, 
For mony a year come Uirough the shears : 
Bo wives will gie them bits o* bread, 
' And bairns gnek for them when they're dead. 

<My poor toop-lamb, my son and heir, 
Oh, bid him breed him up wi' care ; 
And if he Hve to be a beast. 
To pit some bavins in his breast ! mi 

< And warn him, what I winna nam«^ 
To stay content w? yowes at ham« ; 
And no to rin and wear his doots, 
Like ither menseless, graceless brutes. 

* And neist my yowie, ally thing, . 
Gude keep thee frae a tetiier string ; 
Oh, may tiiou ne*er forgather up 
Wi' ony Uastit^ moorktfid toop, 
But aye keep xnind to moop and mell mum] 
Wi' sheep o^ credit like thyseL 

< And now, my bamis, wi' my last breath 
I I'ea'e my blessin' wi' you baith : 
And when you think upo' your mither. 
Hind to be kin^to ane anither. 

* Kow, honest Hughoc, dinna hSL 
To tell my master a' my tale ; 
And bid him bum his cursed tether, 
And, for thy pains, thou's get my blether/ 
This said, poor Maolie turned her head^ 
And closed her een among the dead. 

POOR mailie'b xlbot. 

Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 

Wi* sant tears trickling down your nose ; 

Our bardie's fate is at a closoi 

Fast a' rranead ; 
The lot sad cape-stane of his woes^ 

FoorHaltie'sdead! 

It's no the loss o* warl's gear. 
That could sae bitter draw the teafi 
Or mak our bardie, dowie, wear 

The mourning weed : 
He^s lost a friend and neib<H: deaTi 

In Mailie dead. 



Vlmmgli ft' ihe fomi ribe trotted hy Yam; 
A lang half-mile Ae corM descry lam ; 
Wi' Imi^y bleat^ when she did spy himf 

She ran wi' speed : 
A fiiend mair faithfa* ne'er cam nigh him 

Than Mailie dead. 

* I mk die was ft sheep o' senae^ 
And could behftve hersel wif mense : 
FU sfty^ she never brak a £ance, 

Through tiuevish gjeed. 
Our bardie^ lanely, keeps the spence 
Sin* Mailie's dead. 

Or, if he wanders np the howe^ tiUi^ 

Her living image in her yowe, 

Comes bloating to him, owre the knowe^ hfltook 

For bits o' bread ; 
And down the briny pearls rowe 

For Maolie dead. 

She was nae get o' moorland tips, mug 

Wi' tawted ket, and hairy hips, 

For her forbears were brought in ships 

Ftse yont the ^eed : 
A bomier fleesh ne'er crossed the dips 

Than Mailie dead. 

Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That Tile^ wanchancie thing — a rape I 
It makes goid fellows gim and gape^ 

Wi' chokin dread ; 
And Bobin's bonnet wave wi' crape^ 

For Mailie dead. 

Oh a' ye bards on bonnie Doon I 
And wha on Ayr your chanters tune I 
Come^ join the melancholious croon 

O' Bobin's reed I 
His heart will never get aboon — 

His Mailie's deadl 

There is a homely humour in these pieces ; but the hand of the 
bftrd had not yet acquired the full measure of its power or cunning. 
They are amongst the few pieces which the author*s father was 
destined to see, and it is scarcely necessary to say that he admired 
the ability which they proved his son to possess. 

To the same period may be ascribed some of his songs — as the 
following: — 
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JOHN BARLBYCOBN~A BALLjLDJ 

There were three kings into the easi^ 

Three kings both great and high jf 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn should die. 

They took a plough and ploughed him downy 

Put clods upon his head ; 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 

John Barl^com was dead. 

Bat the cheerfol spring came kindly W 
And showers began to fidl ; \ 

John Barleycorn got np again, \ i 

And sore suipnsed them alL ^ I 

The sultry suns of summer came^ 

And he grew thick and strong; 
His head weel armed wi* pointed spean^ 

That no one should him wrong. 

The sober autumn entered mild, 

When he grew wan and pale; 
BiB bending joints and drooping head 

Showed he began to £eu1. 

His colour sickened more and more^ 

He faded into age ; 
And then his enemies began 

To show their deadly rage. 

They've taen a weapon, long and sharpy 

.Ajid cut him by Uie knee ; 
Then tied him fast upon a cart. 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 

They laid him down upon his baok^ 

And cudgelled him full sore ; 
They hung him up before the storm, 

Ajid turned him o*er and o'er. 

They filled up a darksome pit 

With water to the brim ; 
They heav^ in John Barleycorn, 

There let him sink or swim. 

They laid him out upon the floor 

To work him fiu-ther wo ; 
And still, as signs of life appeared, 

They tossed him to and fro. 

1 Thla it ta improrement upon la earty song of probably Engllih origlii, of WUA 
Mr Bobert Jamieson has given a copj tn hit BaUadi (8 vola. Syo. ) , which hs obtaiaoA 
from a Uaok-letter ahert in th« Pn^ LUnwy, Camteldgtt. 
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They wasted o'er a scerohing flame 

The marrow of his bones ; 
But a miller used him worst of all. 

For he crashed him 'tween two stones. 

And they hae taen his very heartfe blood, 

And drunk it round and roun^ 
And stUI the more and more they drank, 

Their joy did more abound. 

John Barleycorn was a hero bold, ^ 

Of noble enterprise ; 
For if you do but taste his blood, , 

TwUl make your courage rise. ^ 

'Twill make a man forget his wo ; 

'Twill heighten all his joy : 
'Twill make the widow's heart to sin^ # 

Though the tear were in her eye. 

Then let us toast Jolm Barleycorn, 

Each man a glass in hand ; 
And may his great posterity 

Ke'er fail in old Scotland I , 

The year 1783 and the early part of 1784 witnessed Tariou 
loTe affairs of the poet, of which we have but an obscure account. 
One of these is solely indicated in the beautiful song of 

MART MORRISON.^ 

Oh, Mary, at thy window be, 

It is d^e wished, the trysted hour I 
Those smiles and glances let me see^ 

That make the miser's treasure poor : 
How blithely wad I bide the stoure, 

A weary slave firae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morrison. 

Yestreen when to the trembling string. 

The dance gaed through the lighted ha', 
To Uiee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
Though this was fair, and that was braW, 

And yon the toast of a' the town, 
I sighed, and said amang them a', 

* Ye are na Mary Morrison.' 

>' Of an the prodootions of Burns, the pathetic and serlons love aoDgs wUoh h» 
has left htbind him in the manner of old ballads, are perhaps those which take tbm 
deepest e^^ most lasting hold of the mind. Bach are the Uses t« Mary Morrison^ 
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' (^ Hary, canst thoa wreck Mb peao% 

Wha for ihy sake wad glactty die ! 
Or canst ihou break thatlieart of lii% 

Whase onl j iaiit is loTing thee ! 
If love £Mr lore thou wilt na gie^ 

At idst be pity to me shown ; 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought o* Mary Morrison. 

ABother finds Tecord in a uKMre laxmioiiB stnoa s- 

# THE BIOS O' BABLST. 

It was upon a IiaTninaB night, 
* When com rigs are bonnie^ 

Beneath the moon's nndonded ligli^ 

I held awa to Annie : 
The time flew by wi' tentless heed^ 

Till 'tween the late and early, 
Wi' sma' persuasion die agreed 

To see me through the barley. 

The sky was blue, the wind was sU^ 
^ Hie moon was tuning clearly; 
A I set her down wi' right good wiU 

, ^ Amang the rigs o* barley ; 

t ken't her heart was a' my axn ; 

I loved her most ancerely ; 
I kissed her owre and owre again, 
Amang the rigs o* barley. 

I locked her in my fond embrace; 

Her heart was beating rarely : 
My blessings cm that happy places 

Amang Sie rigs o' barley 1 
But by the moon and stars so bright^ 

That shone that hour so dearly ! 
I&e aye shall bless that happy nighty 

Amai^ the rigs o* barley. 

I hae been Mithe wi* comrades dear; 

I hae been merry drinkin'; 
I hae been joyfu' gath*rin' gear ; 

I hae been happy thinkin' : 
But a' Uie pleasures e'er I saw, 

Though three times doubled fairfy. 
That happy night was worth them a\ 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 
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Omm ngBi and barle j rigs, 

And com rigt are bonnie ; 
Fll ne'er forget that happy night 

Amang the rigs wi' Annie. 

A friend of the late Mrs Anne Mirry, youngest daughter of a 
friend bf Bums afterwards alluded to (p. 90), states that she 
r^;arded herself as the * Annie' of this, song, doubtless from her 
recognising in it, in c<»mection with her own Christian name, some 
Acene of nocturnal courtship in which she and the bard had been 
concerned* It is added that, on meeting Bums after the publica^ 
tion of the song, she told him that she had little expected to be 
celebrated by him in print ; when he gaily said, ' ay, I was just 
wanting to give you a cast among the lave [resty It was her lot 
to keep a house of entertainment in Cumnock during the greater 
part of her long life. She is described as a tall and masculine- 
looking woman. To the last, she would sing the song of the * Rigs 
0* Barley,' and speak affectionately of the memory of the poet. 

Of a, third ditty we have also some particulars. It was a more 
serious and durable afiair than either of tbe preceding. The 
heroine was a yoimg woman acting as a superior servant in the 
house of Mr Montgomery of Coilsfield ; hence she was called by 
Bums Montgomery's Peggy. The poet's acquaintance with her 
commenced in the same way as that of the Laird of Dumbiedykes 
with the lady whom he choise as his wife — that is, by their sitting 
in the same seat in church.^ He himself tells us that he entered 
on a courtship, partly from a deidre to show his skill in the 
writing of billets daux — a kind of exercise in composition, of the 
dangers of which he, as an unreflecting poet, was of course quite 
unaware. By and by, as might have been expected, he came to 
imte of the damsel in a pretty fervent strain : — 

montgomert's feggt. 

Tvum—CfaOa Water, 
Although my bed were in yon muir 

Amang the heather, in my plaidie, 
Yet happy, happy would I be, 

Had I my dear Montgomery's Peggy. 

When o'er the hill beat surly storms^ 
And winter nights were dark and rainy; 

Pd seek some dell, and in my arms 
Pd shelter dear Montgomery's Peggy. 

/ > TheM paxiiculani are from Mii Bcf^i 
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Were I a baron ptoaA and higli. 

And horse and servants waiting read/. 

Then a' Hwad gie o' joy to me, 
The sharin't with Montgomery's Peggy. 

When he at length began to make seriouB demonstrations, he 
found that the heart of Peggy had been for some time engaged to 
another, and it cost him, as he tells us, some heartaches to get quit 
of the affiiir. 

There is a fourth song on the history of which a little obscurity 
rests. It is alluded to by the poet himself as ' the ebullition of 
that passion which ended the school business * at Eirkoswald. It 
appears, however, from the style of composition, to have been 
produced some years after the visit to Kirkoswald, when the 
acquaintance widi the fair JUette who had overset his trigono- 
metry was temporarily renewed. The date of this revived passion 
may be set down to the summer and autumn of 1784, for there 
is extant a brief letter written by him in November of that year 
to Thomas Orr of Park, in which he speaks of an affair of 
gallantry as embarrassing, him, so that he was glad to have had 
* Peggy * off his hand, this Peggy being, according to his sister, 
the same Margaret Thomson whom he had seen as a stripling at 
Kirkoswald. The song is one presenting some sweet descriptiva 
lines, but not apparently calculated for popular singing : — 

BONO COMPOSED IN AUGUST. 
Ivnu—I had a hor$t, I had not maiir. 
Now westlin winds and slaught'ring gons 

Bring autumn's pleasant weatiier; 
The moorcock springs, on whirring wingfl^ 

Amang the blooming heather : 
Now waving grain, wide o'er the plain. 

Delights the weary farmer ; ^ 
And the moon shines bright, when I rove at night 

To muse upon my charmer. 

The partridge loves the fruitful fells; 

The plover loves the mountains; 
The woodcock haunts the lonely dells ; 

The soaring hem the fountains : 
Through lofty groyes the cushat rovea^ 

The path of man to shun it ; 
The hazel bush o'erhangs the thrush, 

The spreading thorn the linnet. 

Thus every kind their pleasure find, 

The savage and the tender ; 
8ome social join, and leagues combine; 

Borne solitary wander; 
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ATaunt, away I the eniel sway. 

Tyrannic man's dominion ; 
!nie ^ortsman's joy, the murdering cry. 

The flattering gory pinion. 

^t Peggy, dear, the evening's clear, 

Thick flies the skimming swallow; 
The sky is blue, the fields in view. 

All Cading-green and yellow : 
Come, let us stray our gladsome way. 

And view the charms of nature ; 
The rustling com, the fruited thorn. 

And evOTy happy creature. 

We^ gently walk, and sweetly talk, 

Till the silent moon shine clearly ; 
m grasp thy waist, and fondly prest, 

Swear how I love thee dearly : 
Not vernal showers to budding flowery 

Not autumn to the fieurmer. 
So dear can be as thou to me. 

My fair, my lovely charmer ! ^ 

In April of 1783 the poet opened a commonplace-book with 
the following matters : — 

Observations, Hints, Sonos, Scraps of Poetrt, &c. by Robert 
BuBNESS — a man who had little art in making money, and still leai 
in keeping it, but was, however, a man of some sense, a great deal 
of honesty, and unbounded goodwill to every creature, rational and 
irrational. As he was but little indebted to scholastic educatimi, 
and bred at a plough -tail, his performances must be strongly 
tinctured with his unpolished, rustic way of life ; but as I believe 
they are really his own, it may be some entertainment to a cunoua 
observer of human nature to see how a ploughman thinks and feela 
under the pressure of love, ambition, anxiety, grief, with the like 
cares and passions, which, however diversified by the modes and 
manners of life, operate pretty much alike^ I believe, on all the 
species. 

* Then are nmnben in the world who do not want awn to make a ilgare, m 
macit MB an (^inioA of their own abilities to put them upon recordbig tiieir 

1 Mrs Begg rememhers, about the time of her brother's attachment to Jeta 
Annour, seeing this song freshly written out amongst his papers, with the name 
' Jeanie^ ' instead of * Peggy t' and the word * Armour * instead of * charmer ' at the 
end o( the first and fifth verses. She therefore suspects that the poet has, throng 
inadvertency, made a mistake in assigning this sOng to Miss Thomson. The 
prcaent editor has not deemed himself Justified on such a ground to reject so direct 
a statement of the poet himself. Perhaps he may have written the song for Miss 
Thomson, and only temporarily dethroned her name for tlie sake of a newer love. 
It leema next to impossil^ that Bums could have ever published the song with a 

ehaoge so caloolated to deham its poeUcal value as the subttitutiou of *I 

kK*daMxmer.* 
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'nUmnWmn, and alloiring than Qk^ nuna inqportaaee irfakii tjMQr te to Ihoft 

« FleMiiig, whan Toath k kng •spired, to tr»o« 
The fonns our pencil or onr pen designed ! 
Such was our youthful air, and shape, and &oe, 
Buoh the soft imace of our jouthful mind.' 
Ibid, 

Jprif, 1781 
Kotwiihstanding all that has been said agamst lore, respectiiig 
the folly and weakness it leads a yonng inexperienced mind into^ 
stiU I think it in a great measure deserves the highest encomiums 
that have been passed upon it. If anything on earth deserves the 
name of rapture or transport^ it is the feelings of green eighteen 
in the company of ihe mistress of his hearty when she repays him 
with an equal return of affection. 

The next entry, bearing date August, makes the first aUusion 
we have firom him to his literary performances : — 



There is certainly some connection between love, and music, and 
poetry; and therefore I have always thought it a fine touch of 
nature that passage in a modem love composition : 

' As towards her cot he jogged along, 
Her name was frequent in his soog.' > 

Tor my own part I never had the least thought or inclination of 
turning poet till I got once heartily in love, and then rhyme and 
0ong were in a manner the spontaneous language of my heavt 
The following composition was the first of my performances, and 
4one at an early period of life, when my heart ^owed with honest 
warm simplicity, unacquainted and uneorrupted with the ways of 
a wicked world. The performance is, indeed, very puerile and 
silly; but I am always pleased with it, as it recalls to my mind 
those hi^py days when my heart was yet honest, and my tongue 
mncere. The subject of it was a yonng giri, who really deserved 
all the praises I have bestowed on her. I not only had this opinion 
of her t^en, but I actually think so still, now that the q>ell is long 
nnce broken, and the enchantment at an end — 
* Oh onoe I loyed a honnie lass,' ftc' 

Lest my works should be thought below criticism, or meet wiUi 

> * The sun was sleeping in the main, 
Brii^t Cynthia sQvered all the pladn, 
"When Colin turned his team to rest. 
And sought the lass he loved the bes^ 
Js toward her cot he jogged along^ 
Her name uxu frequent in hit tong j 
But when liis errand Dolly Icnew, 
8he said she'd something else to do,' fto. 

The Lark, 176S. To1.i,ii.Sft 
* SeoiMl^, the song of < Handsome NelL* 
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» eritb who peilia^ wiU iot look on ilrani wHh to oisdid a&d 
fihTourable an eye, I am determined to crittoise them myaolf. 

The first distidi of the first stanza m qmto too much in tho 
flimsy strain of our ordinary street ballads; and, on the oiher hand, 
the second distich is too much in the other extreme. The ex- 
pression is a little awkward, and tho seniament too serious. Stanza 
the second I am well pleased with, and I think it conreys a fine 
idea oi that amiable part of the sex — ^tho agreeables — or what, in 
our Scotch dialect, we call a sweet sonsy lass. The third stanza 
has a little of the flimsy turn in it, and the third line has rather too 
serious a cast. The fourth stai^a is a very indifferent one; the 
first line is, indeed, all in Uie strain of the second stanza, but the 
rest is mere expletive. The thoughts in the fifth stanza come finely 
up to my favourite idea — ^a sweet sonsy lass : the last line, however, 
halts a little. The same sentiments are kept up with equal spirit 
and tenderness in the sixth stanza ; but the second and fourth lines, 
ending with short syllables, hurt the whole. The seventh stanza 
has several minute &ults ; but I remember I composed it in a wild 
enthusiasm of passion, and to this hour I never recollect it but my 
heart melts, my blood sallies, at the remembrance. 

It has been remarked that from the timo of his coming ib 
contact with the seaport charltcters of Irviiie, the virtuous prm* 
ciples which he had ncquirod under the guidance of his father 
no longer held firm sway over him. It is not desirable to draw 
his frailties too broadly from the dread abode where, in common 
with his merits, they have gone to their repose; but it is inte- 
resting to find that, imdemeath the proud scorn which he used 
as a defence against vulgar criticism, he entertained the penitence 
worthy of a manly and humane heart. We trace this clearly in 
an entry of the commonplace-book — 

1 entirely agree with that judicious philosopher, Mr &nith, in 
his excellent Theory of Moral Sentiments, that remorse is the most 
painful sentiment that can embitter the human bosom. Any 
ordinary pitch of fortitude may bear up tolerably well under those 
calamities in the procurement of which we ourselves have had no 
hand ; but when <mr ovm foUieSf or crimeSf have made %l8 miserable 
and turetchedf to bear up with manly firmness, and, at the same time, 
have a proper penitential sense of our misconduct, is a glorious 
effort of self-conmiand. 

Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace. 

That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish^ 

Beyond comparison the worst are those 

That to our Mly or our guilt we owe : 

In every other circumstance, the mind 

Ssm this to say— < It was no deed of mine ;* 

Bnt when to all the evil of misfortone 
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Thif stfng is ftdded--^ Blame tlty foolish self ! ' 
Or woner for, the pangs of keea remorse ; 
The tortmring, gnawing eonseiousness of giiili — 
Of guilt, perhaps, where we've involved others ; 
The young, the innocent^ who fondly loved ua. 
Nay, more^ that very love their vauae of ruin I 
Oh bwming hdl/ inaU thy store qf torments 
Ther^e not a keener lash! 
Lives there a man so firm, who, while his heart 
Feels all the bitter horrors of his crime^ 
Can reason down its agonizing throbs ; 
And, after pn^r purpose of amendment^ 
Can finnly force his jarring thoughts to peace t 
Oh hi^py I happy I enviable man I 
Oh glorious magnanimity of soul ! 

There is something like the same consciousness of stainiD^ 
errors in the next entry, which is dated March 1784: — 

I have often observed, in the course of my experience of human 
life, that every man, even the worst, has something good about him; 
though very often nothing else tiian a lu^py temperament of constitu- 
tion inclming him to this or that virtue. For this reason, no man can 
say in what degree any other person, besides himself, can be, with 
strict Justice, i^ed wicked. Let any of the strictest character for 
regularity of conduct among us, examine impartially how many 
vices he has never been gmlty of, not from any care or vigilance, 
btft for want of opportunity, or some accidental circumstance inter- 
vening — ^how many of the weaknesses of mankind he has escaped, 
because he was out of the line of such temptation ; and what often, 
if not always, weighs more than all the rest, how much he is in* 
debted to the world's good opinion, because the world does not 
know all— I say any man who can thus think, will scan the failings^ 
nay, the faults and crimes^ of mankind around him with a brothet's 
eye. 

I have often courted the acquaintance of that p£u*t of mankind 
commonly known by the ordinary phrase of blackguards, sometimes 
farther than was consistent with Uie safety of my character ; those 
who, by thoughtless prodigality or headstrong passions, have been 
driven to ruin. Though dugraced by follies, nay, sometimes stained 
with guilt, I have yet found among them, in not a few instances, 
some of the noblest virtues— magnanimity, generosity, disinterested 
friendship, and even modesty. ^ 

He here probably makes allusion to some of his Irvine com- 
panionships. The ensuing entries are near the same date, and 
highly illustrative of the feelings and temper of the young poet at 
this period : — ApriL 

As I am what the men of the world, if they knew such a man^ 
would call a whimsical mortal, I have various sources of pie 
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and ttnjo^ent which are in a manner pecaliar to myielf, or loaie 
here and there such other out-of-the-way peraon. Such it tho 
peculiar pleasure I take in the season of winter, more than the rest 
of the year. This, I believe, may be partly owing to ray misfortunes 
giving my mind a melancholy cast; but there is something even in 
the 

Mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 

Abrupt and de^, stretched o'er the buried earth, 

which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, favourable to every- 
thing great and noble. There is scarcely any earthly object gives 
me more — I do not know if I should call it pleasure— but something 
which exalts me, something which enraptures me — than to walk in 
the sheltered side of a wood, or high plantation in a cloudy winter 
day, and hear the stormy wind howling among the trees, and raving 
over the plain. It is my best season for devotion; my mind is 
wrapt up in a kind of enthusiasm to Him who, in the pompous 
language of the Hebrew bard, * walks on the wings of the winds.' 
In one of these seasons, just after a train of misfortunesi I composed 
the following :>* 

« The wintry tresfe extends hi! Uaal/ aee.i 
Shenstone finely observes that love -verses, writ without any 
real passion, are the most nauseous of all conceits ; and I have often 
thought that no man can be a proper critic of Jove-composition^ 
except he himself, in one or more instances, have been a warm 
votary of this passion. As I have been all along a miserable dupe 
to love^ and have been led into a thousand weaknesses and follies 
by it, for that reason I put the more confidence in my critiad skilly 
in distinguishing foppery and conceit from real passion and nature. 
Whether the foUowing song will stand the test I will not pretend to 
say, because it is my own : only I can say that it was at the time 
genuine from the heart : — 

• Behind yon hills where Stinsiar flows/ &&* 

Mareh^ 1784. 
There was a certain period of my life that my spirit was broke 
by repeated losses and disasters, which threatened, and indeed 
effected, the utter ruin of my fortune. My body, too, was attacked 
by that most dreadful distemper, a hypochondria, or confirmed 
melandioly. In this wretched state, the recollection of which 
makes me yet shudder, I hung my haip on the willow-trees, except 
in some lucid intervals, in one of which I composed the following:— 

< Oh thou Great Behig ! what thou art/ &o.* 

ApHL 
The following song is a wild rhapsody, miserably deficient in 
Tonification; but as &e sentiments are the genuine fe^ings of my 

t1h9mU,*YrMiK,9kJ»tgt: >Seeaii«f,*9f7Kanle,a' s See onto 
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heKtt, for that reason I hare a particolar pleaiare m cwamh^ il 
over:— 

* My father wu a iKnner,* Aet.^ 

AprO. 
I think tlie wholo fipecies of young men maybe naturally emmgh 
diyided into two grand classes, which I shall c»ll the grave and iAte 
merry; though, by the by, these terms do not with propriety enough 
express my ideas. The grave I shall cast into the usual division of 
those who are goaded on by the love of money, and those whose 
darling wish is to make a figure in the world. The merry are the 
men of pleasure of all denominations ; the jovia! lads, who have too 
much fire and spirit to have any settled rule of action, but» Without 
much deliberation, f<dlow the strong impulses of nature ; the thought^ 
less, the careless, the indolent — in particolar, he who, with a happy 
sweetness of natural temper, and a cheerful vacancy of thought, 
•teals through life— genersdly, indeed^ in p<>verey and obscurity; but 
poverty and obscurity are only evils to him who can sit gravely 
down and make a repining comparison between his own i^taation 
and that of others ; and lastly, to grace the quorum, such are, gene- 
rally, those whose heads are capable of all the towerings of gemufl^ 
and whose hearts are warmed ^irith all the delioaoy of feeling. 

There cannot of coarse be a doubt that in the latter paragraph 
the Ayrshire peasant meant to delineate his own character. 

In the early part of 1783, William Bumess began to show 
symptoms of a speedy release from the coil of mortal life, to the 
ki&ut« grief of his whole family, among whom he was ever 
regarded as something ahnost superior to human imperfection. 
Bobert is found in June writing on this distressing subject to his 
cousin, Mr Bumess, writer, Montrose, and at the same time giving 
a sensible this-world-like sketch of the state of country matters 
at that timo in Ayrshire : — 

LocavmAy $ltt Jtme, 17S3. 

Dbaji Sir — ^My fii&er received your favour of the 10th current, 
and as he has been for scmie months very poorly in health, and is, 
in his own opinion (and indeed in almost everybody's else), in a 
dying condition, he has only, with great diffici^ty, written a few 
furewell lines to each of his brothers-in-law. For this melandioly 
reason I now hold the pen for him, to thank you for your kind 
letter, and to assure you, sir, that it shall not be my fault if my 
father's correspondence in the north die with him. My brother 
writes to John Caird, and to him I must refer you for the news of 
our family. 

I shall only trouble you with a few particulars relative to the 
wretched state of this country. Our markets are exceedingly h^h 
-■ oa tme al » I7d. md 184. per peek, and im^ t9 be got even tA thai 

t 8Man(e. 



prke* We hove indeed been pretty well tappiied tr^ qiooititlei ef 
white peas firom Ithgland and ^sewheire, but that reflonroe ii Hkel j 
to &U OS, and what will beoome of us then, i>artioiilaiiy the yerj 
poorest sort, Heaven only knows. This country, till of late, was 
flouridiing incrediMy in ihe manu&cture of silk, lawn, and carpet- 
weaving ; and we are still carrying on a good deal in that way, but 
much reduced from what it was. We had also a fine trade in the 
shoe way, but now entirely mined, and hundreds driven to a 
starving condition on account of it. Farming is also at a very low 
ebb wiUi ns. Our lands^ generally speaking, are mountainous and 
baxrmi ; and our landholders, full of ideas of fknnang ga&ered firam 
^e liingHftl! and the Lothians, and other rich soOs in Scotland, nttke 
no allowitnoe for the odds of the ^piaUty of land, and consequently 
stretch m much beyond what in the event we will foe found able to 
pay. We are also much at a loss for want of proper metiiods in our 
imiHX»vements of fiumine. Necessity compels us to leave our old 
schemes^ and few of us have opportunities of being well informed 
in new ones. In short, my dear sir, innce the unfortunate beginning 
of this American war, and its as unfortunate conclusion, this country 
has been, and still is, decaying very fast. Even in higher life, a 
couple of our Ayrshire noblemen, and the major part of our knights 
and squires^ are all iosdlvent. A miserable job of a Douglas, Heron, 
and Oo.'s bank, which no doubt you have heard of, has nn^no 
numbeiB of them; and imitating English and Frendi, and oth«r 
finreign luxuries and fc^peries, has rmned as many more. There is 
a great trade of smuggling carried on along our coasts, which, howi- 
ever destructive to the interests of the kingdom at laive, certainly 
enriches this comer of it, but too often at the expense of our morals. 
However, it enables individuals to make, at least for a time^ a 
i^lendid appearance ; but Fortune, as is usual with her whoi she is 
uncommonly lavish of her favours, is generally even with them at 
the last ; and happy were it for numbers of them if she would leave 
them no worse than when she found them. 

Hy mother sends you a small present of a cheese; 'tis font a very 
little one, as our last year's stock is sold off. . . '. 

I shall conclude this long lett^ with assuring you that I shall be 
very happy to hear from yon, or any of our mends in your country^ 
when oiQportunity serves. 

My father sends you, probably for the last time in this world, his 
warmest wishes for your welfare and happiness; and my mother and 
the 'rest of the &mily desire to enclose their kind compliments to 
you, Mrs Bumess, and the rest of your family, along with those of, 
dear sir, your affectionate cousin^ B. B. 

Mrs B^g^s recollections of her father refer almost exclusively 
to his later years, when he had fallen into delicate health ; but 
they are sufficiently distinct. The good old man seems to have 
Impressed his chUdr^i with feelings akin to devotitm towards 
lilm. It was the simple effect of his infinite tendemeM towaidi 
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them, and of tbe benevolent fedmgs which animated his entire 
conduct in life. Broken down as he was in constitution, he 
sustained his natural and habitual cheerfulness. He was alvrays 
endeavouring to make his young ones happy by the promotion of 
innocent mirth ; never forgetting at the same time any opportunity 
that occurred of awakening reflection, and leading them to habits 
of self-culture. Mrs Begg never saw him angry but twice; once 
at a young lad for wasting some hay, when he had just returned 
weary and irritated from an interview about the unfortunate law- 
suit ; the other time, when an old man, to whom he had shown 
much kindness, told something that was fake regarding himu On 
this latter occasion an altercation took place in the kitchen, and 
Mrs Bumess gave her husband a reproachful look. He sternly 
said, * There must be no gloomy looks here.' A solitary example 
of severity towards his wife which, on retrospect, gave much pain 
to all concerned. Mrs Bumess reported that he had never adminis- 
tered what might truly be called a beating to any of their 
children but once to the eldest girl for obstinacy, while he was 
teaching her to read; and it had been attended with a good effect 
upon the child's temper. 

At Lochlea, Mrs Begg's main occupation was one suited to her 
tender yeurs, that of tending the cattle in the fields. Her father 
would often visit her, sit down by her side, and tell her of the 
names of the various grasses and wild flowers, as if to lose no 
opportunity of impiurting instruction. When it thundered, she 
was sure he would soon come to her, because he knew that on 
such occasions she was apt to suffer much from terror. These 
are simple and homely traits ; but they help to fill up the sketch 
whidh Murdoch and others have given of one who seems to have 
been a model of humble goodness. 

The worthy man died on the 13th of February 1784, leavii^ his 
^family in the midst of a harassing litigation about the conditions 
of the lease of their farm. Mrs Begg remembers being at his 
bedside that morning, with no other company besides her brother 
Robert. Seeing her cry bitterly at the thought of parting with 
her dear father, he endeavoured to speak, but could only murmur 
a few words of comfort, such as might be suitable to a child, 
concluding with an injunction to her * to walk in virtue's paths, 
and shun every vice.' After a pause, he said there was one of his 
family for whose future conduct he feared. He repeated the same 
expression, whSh the young poet came up and said, * Oh, &ther. Is 
it me you mean ? ' The old man sai^ it was. Robert turned to 
the window, with the tears streaming down his manly cheeks, and 
his bo^m swelling as if it would burst from the very restraint he 
put upon himself. The father had marked his son 
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* Misled by fancy's meteor-ray, 

By passion driven ;' 

and the son knew and repented his faults, though he lacked the 
power of correcting them. A day of virtuous reproof on the one 
side, and melting penitence on the other, could not have expressed 
more upon the suhject. 

It was thought proper to carry the remains of the old man to 
the scene of his early married life, although at some expense and 
inconvenience, as it was fully e^ht ipiles distant. The coflSn was, 
according to an old fashion, arranged between two bearing horses, 
placed one after the other, and thus, followed by relations and 
neighbours on horseback, it was carried to Alloway kirkyard. 
There a small headstone over his grave was inscribed with the 
following stanzas by his son : — 

Oh ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains. 

Draw near with pious rev'rence and attend ! 
Here lie the loving husband's dear remains^ 

The tender &ther, and the gen'rous friend. 
The pitying heart that felt for human wo ; 

The daunUess heart that feared no human pride ; 
The friend of man, to vice alone a f6e ; 

* for even his failings leaned to virtue's side.' ^ 

The poet also expressed his fbelings <m this melancholy occft* 
Bion in a letter to Mr Bumess of Montrose :— 

' LocHLXA, 17th Fdfruarp, 1784. 

Dbar Cousin — ^I would have returned yon my thanks lor your 
kind £iivour of the 13th of December sooner, had it net been that I 
waited to give you an account of that melancholy event which, for 
some time past, we have from day to day expected. 

On the 13th current I lost the best of fathers. Though, to be 
sure, we have had long warning of the impending stroke, still the 
feelings of nature cl^m their part, and I cannot recollect the 
tender endearments and parental lessons of the best of friends 
and ablest of instructors, without feeling what perhaps the calmer 
dictates of reason would partly condemn. 

I hope my Other's Mencb in your country will not let their 
connection in this place die with him. For my part I shall ever 
with pleasure, with pride^ acknowledge my connection wi<h those 
who were allied by the ties of blood and friendship to a man whose 
memory I shall ever honour and revere. 

I expect^ therefore, my dear sir, you. will not neglect any 
opportunity of letting me hear from you, which will very much 
oblige^ my dear cousin, yours sincerely, B* B* 

1 Ooidsmttb. 
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As a refuge for the family in cftse of tli» Locyea landbrd 
proceeding to extremities, Bums and his brother had engaged at 
Martinmas 1783 another farm only two or three miles distant 
from Lochlea, but in a different parish (Mauchline). Thiif was 
the MosSGiEL which has become connected with so many of the 
most noted facts in his history. It consisted of 118 acres of cold 
clayey soil lying in a bare upland, little more than a mile from 
the village of Mauohline. It was only -by ranking as creditors^ 
of their fath^ for the arrears of wages due on account of their 
respective labours, that the two sons and two grown daug^iters 
of the late William Bumess rescued from the gripe of the law 
any portion of their Lochlea stocking wherewith to recommence 
business in this new situation. They set about this duty with 
renewed resolutions of unsparing exertion and unsparing self- 
denial; and if circumstances had been at all favourable, they 
might have had little to complain of. 

The poet says, in his autobiographical memoir^ 

* I enteared on this farm with a full resolution, Come, go to, IwiU 
te wke ! I read farming books — I calculated crops — \ attended 
markets, and, in short, m i^te of ihe devU, and ike woridi and ihs 
fleghf I believe I should have been a wise man ; but the first year, 
from unfortunately buying bad seed, the second, from a late 
harvest, we lost half our crops. This overset all my wisdom, and 
I returned, like the dog to Ma vomi^, 'cmd ike sow that was loashedy to 
ker waUomng in ike mre*^ 

The last extract from the letter of Gilbert Bums regarding his 
brother's life broke off with an afiirmation-ef the sobriety of the 
poet'g habits in his earlier years. He goes on thus : — * A str(niger 
proof of the general sobriety of his c'onduct need not be required 
than what I am about to give. During the whole of the time 
we lived in the ferm of Lochlea with my father, he allowed my 



brother and me sncli wAget for ovr kboor as lie ijvire to oilier 
labourers, as a part of wluchy every article o£ our clothing, mann- 
fectiued in the family,, was regularly accoimted for. "V^^en my 
&ther'B a^Qurs drew near a crisis, Bobert and I took the farm of 
Mossgiei, consisting <^ 118 acres, at the rent of Ii*90 per annum 
(the £ea*m on which I live at present), from Mr Gavin Hamilt<Mi| 
as an asylum for the fitmily in case of ^ worst It was stodced 
by the property and individual savings of the whole family, and 
was a joint concern among us. Every .member of the £unily 
was allowed ordinary wages for the labonr he performed on the 
£sffm. My brather*s allowance and mine was. L.7 per annvm 
eadi. And during the whole time this family concern lasted, 
which was fot four years, as well as during the preceding period 
at Lochlea, his expenses never in any one year exceeded his 
slender income. As I was intrusted with the keeping of the 
funily accounts, it is not possible that there can be any fallacy 
in this statement in my brother's favour. His temperance and 
frugality were everything that could be wished." 

The two brothers entered upon their farm of Moss^el for the 
crop of 1784, commencing their residence there in March. The 
Heading furnished a neater residence for the femily than they had 
ever before enjoyed, for it had been built to serve as a sort of 
country retreat for the family of Mr 0avin Hamilton, writer in 
MaucUine, who, as first tenant from the proprietor, the Earl of 
Loudoun, had sublet the farm to Bums. We have the poet's own 
declaration that he was now truly anxious to do well in the 
world. He says — * I read fieaming books — ^I calculated crops — 1. 
attended markets.* ' Come, go to,' he cried,t * I "v^ he wise.* Allan 
Cunningham speaks with knowledge on this part of the poet's 
history. * Bums,' he says, * was attentive as far as ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, reaping, thrashing, winnowing, and sellii^ 
went : he did all this by a sort of mechanical impulse ; but success 
in &rming demands more. The &rmer shotdd know what is 
domg in his way m the world around ; he must leam to anticipate 
demand, and, in short, to Ume everything. But he who pens an 
ode on his akeeip when he should be driving them forth to pasture 
— ^who sees visions on his way home from market, and makes 
rhymes on them — ^who writes an ode on the horse he is about to 
y<^e, and a ballad on the girl who shows the Inrightest eyes 
among his reapers — has no chance of ever growing (^ulent, or of 
purchasing the field on which he toils.' Gilbert was cast in a 
more worldly mould than his gifted brother, and he took imme- 
diate charge of everything ; for Hobai;,^it is said, when addressed 
about a business matter, always turned it off with, * Oh, talk to 
my brother about that.' But neither does it appear that QSkm, 
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though a lagacions and upright man, ^as a good iaxmer^ A 
landlord, it most be admitted, is apt to take derogatory views oi 
an unsuccessful tenant ; fout yet it is signifi<^uit tliat Mr Alex- 
ander, subsequently juroprietor of Mossgiel, used to speak of 
Gilbert as more a man of theory than of practical address and 
activity. It is not, therefore, surprising that this new speculation 
of the poet proved no more fortunate than any of its predecessors. 
Dr Currie gives a curious illustration of the causes oi Bums^a 
fiulure as a man of the world. * At the time,* he sayA, * that our 
poet took the resolution of becoming vnsCf he procured a little 
book of blank paper, with the purpose, expressed on the first 
page, of makix^ fanning memorandums. These farming memo- 
randums are curious enough, and a specimen may gratify the 
reader.* He then presents the following snatches of verse : ^— 

BXTEMPOKE. 

Oh why the deuce should I repine^ 

And be an iU foreboder f 
Fm twenty-three, and five feet ninei 

ril go iad be a sodger 1 

I gat some gear wi' mickle care^ 

I held it weel thegither ; 
But now it's gane, and something 

ril go and be a sodger 1 

Ok leave novels, ye Mauchline belles^ 
Te're g^fer at your spinning wheel; 

Such witching books are bait^ hooks 
For rakish rooks like Bob Mossgiel. . . . 

Beware a tongue that^s smoothly hung, 
A heart that warmly seems to feel; 

That feeling heart but acts a part, 
Tis rakish art in Bob Mossgiel 

In the course of the summer 1784 the health of thB poet gave 
way to a serious extent. The movements of the heart were 
affected, and he became liable to faintmg fits, particularly in the 
night-time. As a remedy, he was obliged to have recourse to the 
cold bath. A barrel of water stood near his bed-side, and into 
this he was obliged to plunge when threatened with an access of 

1 The date April 17tt is prefixed to the extemixm renea hy Cuirle, but perhj^M 
only under a presumption arising from the time of life indicated. Or it may be that 
Burns started his memoraadom-book not exactly at the time of this partioolar 
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hM ufanent. At the same tiihe, ait over-confi^g nudden was 
about to afford proof of the extent to which his father^s fears were 
just— the only consolation of the case being, that that excellent 
man had gone where goodness no longer suffers for the guilt of 
those it loves. The youthful bard, feeling that death hovered 
over him, and reflecting with compunction on the errors partly 
involved in the cause of his malady, was for a time under very 
serious impressions. He at this time wrote what he calls in his 
Commonplace-book ^ a Pray w when fainting fits and other alarming 
symptoms of a pleurisy, or some other dtmgerous disorder which 
still tiireatens me, first put nature on the alarm : ' it was sab- 
sequttitly published under the more simple name of 

▲ PRATBB IN THB PROSPECT OF DEATH. 

Oh thou unknown, Almighty Cause 

Of all my hope and fear ! 
In whose dread presence, ere an hxmr^ 

Perhaps I must appear 1 

If I have wandered in those paths 

Of life I ought to shun ; 
As something, loudly, in my breasti 

Bemonstrates I have done ; 

Thou know'st U)at Thou hast formed me 

With passions wild and strong ; 
And listening to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong. 

Where human weakness has come shorty 

Or frailty stept aside. 
Do Thoo, All-good I for such thou aH^ 

In shades of darkness hide. 

Where with intention I have erred. 

No other plea I have^ 
But, Thou art good ; and goodness Still 

Delighteth to foigive. 

He also wrote^ 

STANZAS ON THE SAME OCCASION. 

Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene ! 

Have I so found it full of pleasing charms f 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill between : 

Some i^eams of sunshine 'mid renewing storms : 
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Is it depffftijEig pangs my soul alarmif 

Ot death's unlovely, dreaary, dark abode f 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in anns; 

I tremble to approach an angry God, 
AnA JQsUy smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 

Pain would I say, « Forgive my foul offbnce f 

Fain promise never more to disobey; 
But should my Author health again ctispeas^ 

Again I might desert fair virtue's way : 
Again in foQy's path might go astray ; 

Again exalt the brute, and smk the man ; 
Then how i^uld I for heavenly mercy pray^ 

Who act so counter heavenly mercy's plan ! 
VHio sin io oft have mourned, yet to temptation ran f 

Oh Thou, great Gfovemor of all below ! 

If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 
^y nod can make the tempest cease to bloW| 

Or stiU the tumult of the raging sea : 
With that controlling power assist even me 
Those headlong furious passions to confine; 
" For all unfit I feel my powers to be, 

To rule their torrent in the allowed line ; 
Oh, aid me with Thy help. Omnipotence Divine ! 

It is strange that we so often hear of the faults of Bums, and of 
the defences advanced by his friends, and that so little notice has 
been taken of what at once attests the reality of those faults, and 
most powerfully pleads their pardon — ^the deep, imostentatiotui 
penitence of the bard himself. 

To the same period I am dicpMed to refer two tiranslations of 
psahnS) which appeared in the Edinburgh edition of his poems : — 

THB FIRST PSALM. 

The man, in life wherever placed, 

Hath happiness in store, 
Who walks not in the wicked's way, 

Kor learns their guilty lore ! 

Kor from the seat of scornful pride 

Casts forth his eyes abroad, 
But with humility and awe 

Still walks before his Qod. 

That man shall floiu*idi like the trees 
Which by the streamlets grow ; 
~!nie fruitful top is i^read on bigbf 
And firm the root below. 
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Bat W whose blossom buds in guiU| 

Shall to the ground be east, 
And, like the rootless stubble, tost 

Before the sweeping blast. 

For why ! that God the good adore 
Hath given &em peace and res(^ 

But hath decreM that wicked men 
Shall ne'er be truly blest. 

THE VntST SIX YBItSES OP THE laKETIETn PSjUUK* 

Oh Thou, the first, the greatest friend 

Of all the human race ! 
Whose strong right hand has eyer been 

Their stay and dwelling-place 1 

Before the mountains heaved their heads 

Beneath Thy forming hand. 
Before this ponderous globe itself 

Arose at Thy command ; 

That Power which raised and still upholds 

This universal frame, 
From countless, unbeginni^g time, 

Was ever still the same. 

^ Those mighty periods of years 

Which seem to us so vast, 
Appear no more before Thy sight 
Than yesterday that's past. 

Thoa giVst the word : Thy creatnre^ mn^ 

Is to existence brought ; 
Again Thou say'st, * Te sons of men, 

Betum ye into nought!' 

Then layest them with all their cares 

In everlasting sleep ; 
As with a flood Thou tak'st them off 

With overwhelming sweep. 

They flourish like the morning flower. 

In beauty's pride arrayed ; 
Bnt long ere night, cut down, it He8 

All withered and decayed. 

Probably the penitence of the poet lasted as long as his 
illness. We have to make a somewhat abrupt transition in 
turning from it to his acquaintance with a certain rongh*witted 
I. E 
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person named Jolin Kankine, who leased the &xm of Adambin, 
not far from Lochlea. Rankine was a prince of boon companions, 
and mingled a good deal in the society of the neighbouring gentry, 
but was too free a liver to be on good terms with the stricter 
order of the clergy. Bums and he had taken to each other, no 
doubt in consequence of their community of feeling and thinking 
on many pomts. The youngest daughter of Rankine had a recol- 
lection of the poet's first visit to their house at Adamhill, and 
related that, on his coming into the parlour, he made a circuit, to 
avoid a small carpet in the centre,'haviiig probably at that time no 
acquaintance with carpets, and too great a veneration ior them to 
tread up<Hi them with his ploughman's shoes. Hankine amused 
the fancy of Bums by a trick which he played off npon a guest of 
rigid professions, wMch ended^ filling the holy man thofbughlj 
drunk. A less questionable specimen of his clever ambuscading 
talents was presented in a dream which he rq)resented himself af 
having had, and of which Allan Cunningham gives an account.^ 

In an epistle which Bums wrote about this time to Rankine* 
enclosing a batch of his poems, allusion is made to some of these 
circumstances: — 



BPtSTLE TO JOHN RANKHTB. 

Oh rough, rude, ready-witted Bankine^ 
The wale o' cocks for fhn and drinkin' ! 
There's mony godly folks are thinkin' 

Tour dreams and tricks 
Will send you, Korah-like, a sinkin', 

Straught to Auld Nick's. 

Ye hae sae mony cracks and cants. 
And in your wicked, drucken rants, 
Ye mak a devil o' the saunts, 

And fill them fou ; 
And then their failings, flaws, and wants, 

Are a' seen through. 

> ' L014 K— — , It is said, was in the practice of calling all his fiimiliar acquaint, 
•noes IrtUei. ** Well, ye hnite, how are ye today ?" was his usual mode of sain- 
taticm. Once in company, his lordship, having indulged in this rudeness more than 
his wont, turned to Rankine and exclaimed, " Brute, are ye dumb ? Have ye no* 
queer sly story to tell us?" *' I have nae story," said Rankine ; *' but last ni^t I 
had an odd dream." '* Out with it by all means," said the other. ** Well,** said 
Rankine, " I dreamed I was dead, and that for keeping othdr than gude compaqy 
on eartli, I was sent down stairs. When I knocked at the low door, wha should open 
it but the dell ; he was in a rough humour, and said, * Wha may ye be^ aiMi whatnt 
your name ?' ' My name/ quoth I, 'Is John Rank&^e, and my dwelling- ^ce w^ 
Adam -hill ' * Gae wa' wi* ye,' quoth Satan, • ye oanna be here ; ye're ane o* Loitt^'* 
K-~— 's brutes— hell's fou 0' theih already.'" This sharp rebuke, itrlis said, poliaMI 
fbr the future his lordahip'a qptfeeb.'— Cimn^r^Aam'f edition qfBwrta, 
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Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it I 
That holy robe, oh diima tear it I 
Gpare't for their sakes wha aften wear it^ 

The lads in black I 
Bat your curst wit, when it comes near it» 

Bives'taff their back. rtmn 

Think, wicked sinner, wha ye're akaithing^ hanniog 
It's just the blue-gown badge and claithing^ 
O' saunts; tak that, ye lea'e them naithing 

To ken them by, 
IVae ony miregenerate heathen 

Like yon or L 

Fve sent you here some rhyming ware^ 
A' tiiat I bargained for, and mair ; 
8ae^ whan ye hae an hour to spare^ 

I will expect 
Yon 8ang,2 yell sen ^t wi' canny care, thoo^htftd 

And no neglect. 

Though, feith, sma' heart hae I to sing I 

My muse dow scarcely spread her wing; eta 

Tve played mysel a bonnie springy 

And danced my jfiU ; 
rd better gaen and sair't the kii^ Mgmd 

At Bunker's HilL 

Twas ae night lately, in my fun, 

I gaed a roving wi' the gun, 

And brought a paitrick to the grun', 

A bonnie hen, 
And as the twilight was begun. 

Thought nane wad ken. 

The poor wee thing was little hurt ; 

I straikit it a wee for sport, 

Ke^er thinking they wad fash me for'ti tronUt 

&t ddil-ma-care I 
Somebody tells the poaoher-comi 

The hale affair. 

Some auld used hands had taen a note 
That sic a hen had got a shot; 
I was suspected for the plot, 
I scorned to lie ; 

1 Anuding to a blue unifonh and badge worn by a select number of privileged 
beggars in Scotland, uauaUy caUed King's Bedesmen. Edie OchHtxve la tlM 
Antiqumtp Is an example of the corps. 

*▲ long IM had sromised ttw a«tlMr.—B. 
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So gat ihe whistle o' 1117 groat» 

And pay't the fee. . • 

As soon's the clocking time is by, 
And the wee pouts begnn to cry, 
L — f Pse hae sportin' by and by, 

For my gowd guinea, 
Though I should hunt the buckskin ky« 

For't in Virginia. . • . 

It puts me aye as mad's a hare; 
So I can rhyme and write nae mair, 
But pmmyworths again is fiiir. 

When time's expedi^it: 
Meanwhile I am, respected sir, 

Tour most obedient. 

In August of this year, the poet resumes in his Commonplace- 
book the subject broken off in the last note :— 

The foregoing was to have been an elaborate dissertation on the 
various species of men ; but as I cannot please myself in the arrange- 
ment of my ideas, I must wait till further experience ana laccor 
observation throw more light on the subject. In the meantime, I 
shall set down the following fragment, which, as it is the genuiiw 
language of my heart, will enable anybody to determine whioii of tbi 
classes I belong to :^- 

OREEN GROW THE RASHES. 
HvsM^—Orem grow the Bcuhei, 

There's nought but care on every handy 

In every hour that passes, O : 
What signifies the life 0' man, 

An 'twere na for the lasses, O. 

CHORUS. 

Qreen grow the rashes, O I 

Green grow the rashes, O J 
The sweetest hours that e*er I spend 

Are spent amang the lasses, O. 

^e-warly race may riches chase, wmuHf 

Ajid riches still may fly them, O ; 
Aind though at last they catch them fasty 

Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O. 

But gie me a canny hour at e'en, haiBSr 

My arms about my dearie^ ; 
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And -vrarly cares, and warly men. 

May a' gae tapsalteerie, O. iaptf-tanj 

For you sae douce, ye sneer at this, gny 

Te're nought but senseless asses, : 
The wisest man the war!' e'er saw, 

He dearly loved the lasses, O. 

Auld Kature swears, the lovely dears 

Her noblest work she classes, O : 
Her *prentice hand she tried on man. 

And then she made the lasses, O.^ 

As the grand end of human life is to cultivate an intercourse with 
that Being to whom we owe life, with every enjoyment that renders 
life delightful, and to maintain an integritive conduct towards our 
fellow-creatures — that so by forming piety and virtue into habit, we 
may be fit members for that society of tho pious and the good which 
reason and revelation teach us to expect beyond the grave — I do not 
tee that the turn of mind and pursuits of such a one as the above 
verses describe ; one who spends the hours and thoughts which the 
vocations of the day can spare with Ossian, Shakspeare, Thomson, 
Shenstone, Bteme, &c. ; or, as the maggot takes him, a gun, a fiddle, 
or a song to make or mend; and at all times some heartVdear 
Inmnie hws in view— I say I do not see that the turn of mind and 
porsuits of such a one are in the least more inimical to the sacred in- 
terests of piety and virtue^ than the even lawful bustling and strain- 
ing after Uie world's riches and honours : and I do not see but he 
may gain heaven as well — which, by the by, is no mean considera* 
tion— who steals through the vale of life amusing himself with every 
little flower that fortune throws in his way, as he who, straining 
straight forward, and perhaps spattering all about him, gains some of 
life's little eminences, where, alter all, he can only see and be seen 
a little more conspicuously than what, in the pride of his hearty he is 
apt to term the poor, indolent devil he has left behind him. 

This is evidently an attempt to reconcile himself to the choice 

> In this scmg Bums made an improrement npon an ancient homely ditty to the 
same atr. It has been pointed out that the last admirable verse is formed upon % 
•ooceit, which was put into print Icmg before the days of Bums, in a comedy 
entitled CupitFt Whirligig, published hi 1607. The passage in the comedy is an 
Apottnqjibe to the female sex, as follows :— 

*0h woma n 

— since we 

Were made bdbre ye, should we not love and 

Admire ye as the last, and therefore perfect'st work 

Of nature ? Man was made when nature was 

But an apprentice, but woman when she 

Was a skilful mistress of her art.* 
It m^^ he presumed that Bums had no diance of seeing the old play; but || 
i^ipears that the passage has been transferred into a book which was not very scare* 
in his time-namely, The BriHsh Mtue, a CoUeetion ofThmtghU, by ThomM Ha^waHi^ 
IfenC 4 vols. Londo^78& 
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which powerful impulse was forcing upcoi him, of the lyre iosteacl 
of the plough. 

For some years before leaving Lochlea, Bums had joined a 
fraternity of freemasons who met in a small public-house in the 
Tillage of Torbolton.^ His generous and social temper disposed 
him to take a warm part in their festive proceedings ; and his witty 
intelligent conversation made him speedily ascend to a leading 
place in the lodge.^ His name occurs in their books as Depute- 
Master, July 27, 1784, and in this capacity he signs minutes for 
two or three years thereafter. According to the report of old 
associates at the village, he was ' so keen a mason, that he would 
hold lodges for the admission of new members in his own house,' 
and when removed to Mossgiel, four miles distant, he ccmtinued to 
attend regularly. All this is to be attributed to the social spirit 
alone, for Bums was not a ccmvivialist for the sake of the grosa 
indulgences involved in that character. Any bacchanalianism 
which appears in his verses was not from the heart, as his ravings 
on amatory subjects usually are. He was here merely the literary 
medium of a recognised common sentiment. Such a character 
appears, we think, conspicuously in a piece referable to the 
Torbolton festivities : — 

THE CURE FOR AXL CARE. 
TuK»— IVepar«, mp dear Brethren, to the Tavern kttjljf, 
No churchman am I for to rail and to wriie^ 
No statesman nor soldier to plot or to fighty 
Ko sly man of business contriving a snare — 
For a big-bellied bottle's the whole of my care. 

The peer I don't envy, I give him his bow; 
I scorn not the peasant, though ever so low ; 
But a club of good fellows, like those that are here» 
And a bottle l^e this, are my glory and care. 

Here passes the squire on his brother — his horse ; 
There centum per centum, the cit with his purse ; 
But see you The Crown, how it waves in the air I 
There a big-bellied bottle still eases my care. 

The wife of my bosom, alas ! she did die ; 
For sweet consolation to ehurch I did fly ; 
I found that old Solomon proved it fair, 
That a big-bellied bottle's a cure for all care. 

> Bums was made as a mason by Alexander Wood, taOor in Tai^bolkn. T1» 4nl 
nason he himself made was Matthew Hall, a noted muaioiao, Img ftftwrwideotin 
Kewton upon Ayr.— Battadi and 8ong$ ofAyrthWe, 

> Se« Appendix, No. & ^ 
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I wc% was persuaded a venture to make ; 
A letter informed me that all was to wreck ; — 
But the pursy old landlord just waddled up stain, 
With a glorious bottle that ended my cares. 

* Life's cares, they are comforts' i— a maxim laid down 
By the bard, what d'ye call him, that wore the black gown; 
- And, faith, I agree with th' old prig to a hair ; 
FiHT a big^b^lied bottle's a (leaven of care. 

ADDED IN ▲ MASON LODGE. 

Then fill up a bumper, and make it o'erflow, 
And honours masonic prepare for to throw; 
May every true brother of th' compass and square 
Have a big-bellied bottle when harassed with care f 

This appears as a mere exercise in verse-making, on the model 
of some oi the jolly ditties to be found in the song- books of the 
last century. One somewhat like it occurs in the Charmer (1761), 
in which the poet excuses himself for the desertion of his Chloe by 
pointing to the superior charms of wine — one verse being: — 

* She, too, might have poisoned the joy of my life. 
With nurses and babies, and squalling and strife ) 
But my wine neither nurses nor babies oan bring. 
And a big-bellied bottle's a mighty good thing.' 

TO HE JAHB8 BUENE8, MONTROSE. 

MossaisL, Augiut, 1784. 
We have been surprised with one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the moral world which I daresay has happened in 
the course of this half century. We have had a party of [the] 
Presbytery [of] Relief as they call themselves, for some time in this 
country^ A pretty thriving society of them has been in the burgh 
of Irvine for some years past, till, about two years ago, a Mrs Buchan 
from Glasgow came, and began to spread some fanatical notions of 
religion among them, and in a short time made many converts; and 
among others their preacher, Mr White, who, upon that account^ haa 
been suspended and formally deposed by his brethren. He conti- 
nued, however, to preach in private to his party, and was supported, 
both he and their spiritual mother, as they affect to call old Buchan, 
by the contributions of the rest, several of whom were in good cir- 
cumstances ; till, in spring last, the populace rose and mobbed Mrs 
Buchan, and put her out of the town; on which all her foUowen 
voluntarily quitted the place likewise, and with such precipitation, 
that many of them never shut their doors behind them. One left % 
washing on the green, another a cow bellowing at the crib withool 

^ Toung. 
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food, or anybody to mind her ; and after several BtageB, they are fixed 
at present in the neighbourhood of Dumfries. Their tenets are a 
strange jumble of enthusiastic jargon ; among others, she pretends 
to give them the Holy Qhost by breathing on them, which she' does 
wiSi postures and practices that are scandalously indecent. They 
have likewise disposed t)f all their effects, and hold a community of 
goods, and live nearly an idle life, carrying on a great £u*ce of 
pretended devotion in bams and woods, where they lodge and lie 
altogether,^ and hold likewise a conmiunity of women, as it is another 
<^ their tenets that they can commit no moral sin. I am personally 
acquainted with most of them, and I can assure you the above-men- 
tioned are facts. 

ThJB, my dear sir, is one of the many instances 'of the folly of 
leaving the gmdonce of sound reason and common sense in matters 
of religion. 

Whenever we neglect or despise these sacred monitors, the 
ivhimsical notions of aperturbated brain are taken for the immediate 
influences of the Deity, and the wildest fanaticism, and the most 
hiconstant absurdities, will meet with abettors and converts. Nay, I 
have often thought that the more out-of-the-way and ridiculous the 
fancies are^if once they are sanctified under the sacred name of 
religion, the unhappy mistaken votaries are the more firmly glued to 
them. B.B. 

We must now proceed with the entries in his Commonplaca- 
book: — 

EGOTISHS FROM UT OWN SENSATIONS. * 

3fay 8 [1784?} 

I don't well know what is the reasoii of it, but somehow or other, 
though I am, when I have a mind, pretty generally beloved, yet 
I never could get the art of commanding respect. I imagine it 
18 owing to my being deficient in what Sterne calls * that under- 
strapping virtue of discretion.' I am so apt to a lapsus lingttce, that 
I sometimes think the character of a certain great man I have read 
of somewhere is very much apropos to myself— that he was a com- 
pound of great talents and great folly. N. B. — ^To try if I can dis- 
cover the causes ef this wretched infirmity, and, if possible^ to 
mend it. 

Between this entry anct the next, which is dated August, he 
inserts a few snatches of verse, which possibly, however, are the 
production of a period somewhat later: — 

Though cruel Fate should bid ns part, 

As fax's the Pole and Line^ 
Her dear idea round my heart 

Should tenderly entwine. 

^Hiongh mountains frown and deserts howlp 
And oceans roar between ; 
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Teiy dearer than my deatbless toul^ 
I still would love my Jean. 



One night as I did wander. 

When com begins to shoot, 
I sat me down to ponder, 

Upon an auld tree-root. 

Anld Ayr ran by before me^ 

And bickered to the seas, raoed 

A cushat crooded o'er me, wood- 

That echoed through the braes. 

ROBIN. 
TvjtM'-Dain^ Davie, 

There was a lad was bom in Kyle^ 
But whatna day o' whatna style, 
I doubt it's hardly worth my while 
To be sae nice wl' Robin. 
Bobin was a rovin' boy, 

Rantin* rovin', rantin' rovin'; 
Bobin was a rovin' boy, 
Bantin' rovin' Bobin 1 

Our monarch's hindmost year but ane 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, 
'Twas then a blast o' Janwar^ win' 
Blew handsel^ in on Robin. . 

The gossip keekit in his loof, peeped p*liii 

Quo' scho, wha lives will see the proo^ 
This waly boy will be nae coof ; goodly fool 

I think we'll ca' him Robiu^ 

Hell hae misfortunes great and sma'. 
But aye a heart aboon them a' ; 
He'll be a credit till us a' — 
We'll a' be proud o' Robin. 

But sure as three times three mak nine, 
I see by ilka score and line, 
This chap will dearly like our kin'. 
So leeze me on thee, Robin.^ Ueuintp 

1 A gift for a partioolar season, or the first money received on any partioulav 
occaskKU 

s It has been said, but npon no good authijrity that I am aware of, that thwe was 
■ome fonndaUon hi fiwjt for this tale of a gossip— a wayfaring woman, who dtancM 
to be prawnt at the poet's birth, having aotually announced some such proptieoits 
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ELEOT ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT BUISSOBAUX.^ 

Now Bobin lies in his last lair, 

He'll gabble rhyme no^ sing nae mair, 

Cauld poverty, wi* hungry stare, 

Nae mair shall fear him ; 
Kor anxious fear, nor cankeri care, 

, E'er mair come near him. 

To tell the truth, they seldom fksh't him, tronUii 

Except the moment that they crush't him; 
For sune as chance or fate had hush't 'ea^ 

Though e*er' sae shorty 
Then wi' a rhyme or sang he lash't 'em, 

And thought it sport. 

Though he was bred to kintra war]^ 
And counted was baith wight and stark, 
Tet that was never Bobin's mark 

To mak a man ; 
Bat tell him, he was learned and clark^ 

Ye roosed him than ! pntised 

In the first of these versicles, he alludes to the attachment whicb 
he had formed for the most celebrated of all his heroines, and 
his subsequent wife, Jean. She was the daughter of a. master- 
mason named Armour, residing in the village of Mauchline. Her 
husband has perfectly described her at this period of her life — 

* A dancin', sweet, young handsome quean, 
Of guileless heart.' 

The acquaintance appears to have commenced not long after the 
poet took up his residence at Mossgiel. There was a race at 
Mauchline in the end of April, and there it was customary for 
the young men, with little ceremony, to invite such girls as they 
liked off the street into a humble dancing-hall, where a fiddler 
had taken up his station to give them music. The payment of a 
penny for a dance was held by the minstrel as guerdon sufficient. 
Bums and Jean happened to be in the same dance, but not as 
partners, when some confusion and a little merriment was excited 
by his dog tracking his footsteps through the room. He playftilly 
remarked to his partner that * he wished he could get any of the 
lasses to like him as well as his dog did.' A short while after, 
he passed through the Mauchline washing -green, where Jean, 

respecting tiie infant placed in her arms. Some similar cinwmstaooes atteoded tho 
liirthofMirabeaii. 

> BniSBeauz, Pr. for rivulets, a translAtion of his own name. 
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^0 had OTerheard his remark, was bleadiing clothes. His dog 
running over the dothes, the young maiden desired him to call 
it off, and this led them into conversation. Archly referring to 
what passed at the dance, she asked if ^ he had yet got any of th« 
lasses to like him as well as his dog?' From that time their 
intimacy commenced. The affections of Bums were quickly 
centered upon her. There were other maidens in Mauchline, 
some with weightier attractions, but no one could henceforth 
compete with Jean. So he himself tells us :^— 

THE BBLLSS OF MAUCHLINE. 

In Mauchline there dwells six proper young belles^ 

The pride of the place and its neighbourhood a', 
Thdr carriage and dress, a stranger would guess, 

In Lon'on or Paris, they'd gotten it a'. 
Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland^s divine, 

Miss Smith she has wit, and Bliss Betty is braw. 
There's beauty and fortune to get wi' Miss Morton ; 

But Armomr's the jewel for me o' them a\^ 

Boms was now twenty-sii years old, an age at or before which 
poetical talent, has usually displayed itself in nearly its utmost 
perfection ; yet he had then composed only a few songs upon the 
bonny lasses of his neighbourhood, and a small number of poems 
of a thoroughly minor description. He had hitherto, indeed, only 
expressed some of the predominant feelings of his own bosom, or 
commented on some of the more striking circumstances of his 
own condition. To practise poetry as an art, whether to attain per- 
fection in it for its own sake, or as something that might help him 
forward in life, had never occurred to him. Unlike what would 
have happened with such a man in these days of universal reading, 
and nearly as universal writing; but in the time of Bums, rustic 
bards, when they arose, were little tempted to aspire to the honours 
of print, and scarcely a single volume by such a person had as yet 
seen the light in Scotkmd. Burns was still, therefore, without an 
aim — altemately groaning under the ill-requited labours of his 
farm, and the darkness of all his worldly prospects, and indulging 
in merry bouts at mason lodges, where care was for the time cast 
aside, and his soul expanded under the glowing sun of ideal 
philanthropy. A minute chronology is here of more importance 

> It may be gratifying to oorlosity to know the fates of the six beBee of Mauch- 
line. Miss HeUen Miller, the first-mentioned, became the wife of Bmns's friciid, 
Br Mackenzie; the divine Miss Markland was married to a Mr Finlay, an officer 
of excise at Greenock ; Miss Jean Smith was afterwards Mrs Gandllsh ; Miss Betty 
(MiUer) became Mrs Templcton ; and Miss Morton married a Mr Paterson. Of 
Armour's history immortality has taken charge. In 1850 Mrs Paterson and M» 
Candlish ffonrlTe. 
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in OloBtratkig the literary history of Bams than his hiographen 
seem hitherto to have observed. It is a remarkable circumstanee 
that the mass of the poetry which has given this extraordinary 
man his principal £Eune, burst from him in the course of a compara- 
tively short space of time — certainly not exceeding fifteen months. 
It b^an to flow of a sudden, and it ran on in one impetuous, 
brilliant stream, till it seemed to have become, comparatively 
speakingy^xhausted. 

In the well-known letter of Gilbert Bums, it is affirmed that 
the Torbolton period was one marked by little improvement. 
This is in the main true. Bums had advanced in this period from 
his nineteenth to his twenty-sixth year; he had freely given way 
to his strong instinct for reading j he had used means to sharpen 
his intellect m the debating club; he had written, as we have 
seen him write, excellent prose epistles to his father and cousin, 
besides some love-ditties, and a few small poems. Yet we may 
well believe that any progress he had made was of a rambling 
and desultory nature, very different from what might have been 
attained if he had all the time been steadily pursuing one intd- 
k<^ual ol:|ject. Neither can we doubt that his vein of poetsy would 
have be^i better worked during this period, if the poor poet had 
been allowed to indulge in the slightest hope of tuming it to the 
same account as more substantial mines. But this is especially 
the period when he was * unfitted with an aim.* He had nothing 
placed before him which he might hope to gain by any means 
within his power. Probably any song he wrote in those days, or 
any time he spent in reading, was looked upon as an indication of 
tendencies unfavourable to his worldly prospects, such as they 
were. Such things could not be very highly approved of in a 
family circle where hard work had come to be looked to as the 
only means, and, after all, a barely suflic^nt one, to keep sheer 
starvation at a distance. Perhaps, as the poet was not without a 
tolerably strong grip of worldly sense, they were in his secret 
bosom no more higUy approved of by himself. 

The year 1784 had therefore arrived — Bums was passing 
through his twenty-sixth summer — and he had as yet written 
little, and that little, as we have seen, was not, generally speaking, 
of a nature to have much distinguished him. From this time, 
however, or a time not long subsequent, there is a great change 
in Bums. 

The first tme determinaticm of his mind towards literary exer- 
tion, with a feeling as to its usual aims and results, appears in 
certain entries in his commonplace-book, which are lindated, as far 
as the year is concemed, but may, though not without some hesi- 
tation, be set down to 1784. Here we see him at length beginning 
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to idew his literary powers as giving him at least a chance of 
razzing with the imknown bards of the past from whom Scotland 
mainly derives her national stock of songs and ballads : — 

August 
However I am pleased with the works of our Scotch poets, par- 
ticularly the excellent Bamsay, and the still more excellent Fergus- 
Bon, yet I am hnrt to see other places of Scotland, their towns, rivers, 
woods, haughs, &o. inunortalised in such celebrated performances, 
while my dear native country, the ancient bailieries of Oarrick, Kyle, 
and Cunningham, famous both in ancient and modem times for a 
gaUant and warlike race of inhabitants — ^a country where civil, and 
particularly religious liberty, have ever found their first support, and 
their last asylum — a country, the birthplace of many famous philo- 
sophers, soldiers, and statesmen, and the scene of many important 
events recorded in Scottish history, particularly a great many of the 
actions of the glorious Wallace, the saviour of his country ; yet wo 
have nev^ had one Scotch poet of any eminence to make the fertile 
banks of Irvine, the romantic woodlands and sequestered scenes on 
Ayr, and the h^ithy mountainous source and winding sweep of Doon, 
initiate Tay, Forth, Bttrick, Tweed, &c. This is a complaint I would 
gladly reniedy, but, alas ! I am far unequal to the task, both in 
native genius and education* Obscure I mn, and obscure I must be 
tiiough no young poet, nor young soldier's heart, evw beat more 
lEmdly for fame than mine— 

And if there is no other scene of being 
"Where my insatiate wish may have its fill— 
This something at my heart that heaves for room, 
Vy best, my dearest part, was made in vain. 



A^^iul, 



A FRAGMENT. 
TuN«— J had a horse, I had nae mair, 

"When first I came to Stewart, Kyle, 

My mind it was na steady. 
Where'er I gaed, where'er I rade, 

A mistress still I had aye. 

But when I came roun' by Hauchline toim, 

Not dreadin' anybody. 
My heart was caught before I thought^ 

And by a Mauchline lady. 



September. 

There is a great irregularity in the old Scotch songs, a redundancy 

of syllables with respect to that exactness of accent and measure that 

the English poetry requires, but which glides in, most melodiously, 

with the respective tunes to which they are set. * For instance, the 
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fine old song of < The Mill, Mill, O,' to give it a plikin, prosaic readttng^ 
it halts prodigtously out of measure : on the other hand, the song 
set to the same tune in Brenmer's collection of Scotch songs, which 
begins, * To Fanny fair could I impart,' &c. it is most exact measure, 
and yet, let them both be sung before a real critic, one above the 
biasses of prejudice, but a thorough judge of nature, how flat and 
spiritless will the last appear, how trite, and tamely methodical, com- 
pared with the wild-warbling cadence, the heart-moving melody, of 
the first I This is particularly the case with all those airs which end 
with a hypermetrical syllable. There is a degree of wild irregularity 
in many of the compositions and fragments which are daily sung to 
them by my compeers^the common people— a certain happy arrange* 
ment of old Scotch syllables, and yet, very frequently, nothing, BOt 
even like rhyme, or sameness of jingle, at the ends of the lines. This 
has made me sometimes imagine that perhaps it might be possible 
for a Scotch poet, with a nice judicious ear, to set compositions to 
many of our most favourite airs, particularly that class of them 
mentioned above, independent of rhyme altogether. 



There is a noble sublimity, a heart-melting tenderness, in some ef 
our ancient ballads, which show them to be the work of a masterly 
hand ; and it has often given me many a heart^u^he to reflect that 
such glorious old bards— bards who very probably owed aU their 
talents to native genius, yet have described the exploits of heroes^ 
the pangs of disappointment, and the meltings of love, with such fine 
strokes of nature— that (heir very names (oh how mortifying to a 
bard's vanity !) are now * buried among the wreck of things which 
were.* 

Oh ye illustrious names unknown ! who could feel so strongly, and 
describe so well : the last, the meanest of the muse's train — one who^ 
though far inferior to your flights, yet eyes your path, and with 
trembling wing, would sometimes soar after ^ou — ^a poor rustic bard 
unknown, pays this sympathetic pang to your memory 1 Some of you' 
tell us, witJi all the chaims of verse, that you have been unfortunate 
in the world— ^unfortunate in love : he, too, has felt the loss of hit 
little fortune, the loss of friends, and, worse than all, the loss of the 
woman he adored. Like you, all his consolation was his muse: 
she taught him in rustic measures to complain. Happy could he 
have done it with your strength of imagination and flow of verse ! 
May the turf lie lightly on your bones I — and may you now enjoy 
that solace and rest which this world rarely gives to Uie heart tuned 
to all the feelings of poesy and Ipve ! 



SeptanberfL 

The fi^owing fragment is done something in imitation of the 

manner of a noble old Scottish piece called * McMillan's Peggy,' and 

sings to the tune^of * Gala Water.' My Montgomerie's Peggy wai 

my deity for six or eight months. She had been bred (though, as the 



wgM atkptf -wiilioiit any josi pretoned for it) Ia a ttyl^ of li£» iftHier 
•logant; Imt as Vanburgh says, in oixe of his comedies, * My — ^ 
star £oua4 me out ' there too ; for though I began the affair merely 
in a gaieU de eseur, or, to tell the truth, which will scajfcely be 
beliered, a vanity of showing my parts in courtship, particularly my 
abilities at a hiUet-dowo^ which I always piqued myself upon, made 
me lay siege to her ; and when, as I always do in my foolish gallaa- 
tries, I had battered myself into a very warm affection for h^, she 
t(^d me pne day, in a flag of truce, tlmt her fortress had been for 
some time before the rightful property of another; but, with the 
greatest friend^p and politeness, she offered me every alliance 
except actual possession. I found out afterwards that what she told 
Ine of a pr,e-engagement was really true ; but it cost me some heart- 
aches to get rid (^ the affair. 

I have even tried to imitate, in this extempore thing, that irre- 
gularity in the rhyme which, when judiciously dons^ has such a fine 
^ect <m the ear. 

FRA.OMENT. 

* Although my bed were in yon muir/ &c.i 

There is a fhtgment in imitation of an old Scotch smig, well known 
among the country inglensides. I cannot tell the name either of 
the song or the tune, but they are in fine unison with one another. 
By the way, these old Scottish airs are so nobly sentimental, that 
when one would compose to them, to ^ south the iune^' as our Scotch 
phrase is, over and over, is the readiest way to catch the inspiration^ 
and raise the bard into that glorious enthusiasm so strongly diarao- 
teristic of our old Scotch poetry. I shall here set down one v^rse of 
the piece mentioned above, boUi to mark the song and tune I mean, 
and likewise as a debt I owe to the author, as the repeating of that 
verse has lighted up my flame a thousand times : — 
• 
'When clouds in skies do come together 

To hide the brightness of the weather. 
There will surely be some pleasant weather 
When a' Uieir storms are past and gone.' 

^Though fickle fortune has deceived me. 

She promised fair, and performed but ill ; 

Of mistress, friends, and wealth bereaved me^ 

Yet I bear a heart shall support me stilL 

^ni act with prudence as fax's Fm able, 
But if success I must never find. 
Then come misfortune, I bid thee welcome^ 
rU meet thee with an undaunted mind/ 



1 flee WKte, the aong entttled * Montgomery's Peggj*.* 
•Alluding to the misfortimes he feolijigly laments before this 
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The above vas an extempore, iiiideT the pressnre of a heavy tnun 
of misfortunes, which indeed threatened to undo me altogether. It 
was just at the close of that dreadful period mentioned, p. viii. ;i and 
though the weather has brightened up a little with me, yet there 
has ^ways been since a tempest brewing round me in the grim sky 
of futurity, which I pretty plainly see will some time or other, per* 
haps ere long, overwhelm me, and drive me into some doleful deU, to 
pine in solitary, squalid wretchedness. However, as I hope my poor 
country muse^ who, all rustic, awkward, and unpolished as she is, has 
more charms for me than any other of the pleasures of Hfe beside — 
as I hope she will not then desert me, I may even then learn to be, 
if not happy, at least easy, and aoutk a sang to soothe my misery. 

'Twas at the same time I set about composing'an air in the old 
Scotch style. I am not musical scholar enough to prick down my 
tune properiy ; so it can never see the light, and perhaps 'tis no great 
matter, but Uie following were the verses I composed to suit itt^- 

Oh raging fortune's withering blast 

Has laid my leaf full low, O ! 
Oh raging fortune's withering blast 

Has laid my leaf full low, 1 

My stem was £eiir, my bud was green, 

My blossom sweet did blow, ; 
The dew fell f^h, the sun rose mild, 

And made my branches grow, O. 

But luckless fortune's northern storms 

Laid a' my blossoms low, O, 
But luckless fortune's northern storms 

Laid a' my blossoms low, O. 

The tune consisted of three parts, so thaV the above verses juil. 
went through the whole air. 

To quote the valuable letter of his brother Gilbert :—* Among 
the earliest of his poems was the Epistle to Davie, Robert often 
composed without any regular plan. When anything made a strong 
impression on his mind, so as to rouse it to any poetic exertion, 
he would give way to the impulse, and embody the thought in 
riiyme. K he hit on two or three stanzas to please him, he would 
then think of proper introductory, connecting, and concluding 
stanzas ; hence the middle of a poem was often first produced. It 
was, I think, in summer 1784, when, in the interval of harder 
labour, he and 1 were weeding in the garden (kail-yard), that he 
repeated to me the principal part of this epistle. I believe the first 

1 Befereaoo U hisn macto to that jMurt of tlie Coinmonplaoe-l>ook bearing data 
March 1784. 
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Idea of Bobert's beccmimg an aatihor was started on this occasion* 
I was much pleased with the epistle, and said to him I was of 
opinion it would bear being printed.* 

This poem appears to have been completed^ as it now stands, 
in January 1785, for a copy in the poet's handwriting exists in 
possession of Miss Grace Aiken, Ayr, bearing that date, and with 
the following more abundant title — * An Epistle to Dayy, a brother 
Poet, Lover, Ploughman, and Fiddler.' 



Januarys 



EPISTLE TO DAYIEi 
A BB^THXK POST. 

While winds frae aff Ben-Lomond blaw. 
And bar the doors wi' driving snaw, 

And hing us owre the ingle, 
I set me down to pass the time, 
And spin a verse or two o' rhyme, 

In hamely wesilin jingle. 
While frosty winds blaw in the drifts 

Ben to the chimla lug, in etr 

I grudge a wee the great folk's gift, uttle 

That live sae bien and snug : oomfcfftalblr 

I tent less, and want less 

Their roomy fireside; 
But hanker and canker 
To see their cursed pride. 

It's hardly in a body's power 

To keep, at times, £rae being sour^ 

To see how things are shared ; 
How best o' chiels are whiles in want, 
While C00& on countless thousands rant, ibok 

And ken na how to wair't ; ^^^^ es^^ 

But, Davie, lad, ne'er fash your head, troubla 
Though we hae little gear, wealth 

We're fit to win our daily bread, 

As lang's we're halo and fier : wand 

<Mair spier na, nor fear na,'^ sdc 

Auld age ne'er mind a feg, fig 

The last ot, the warst o'^ 
Is only but to beg.^ 



iRamny. 



'* The <dd remonbered beggar, eren in my own time, like the baocoeb, or 
traveHtog CTipple of Ireland, was expected to merit his quarters by something beycmd 
an eicpoBitioa ef his distresses. He was often a taUutive, fstoetionB fellow, prompt 
at repartee, and not withheld from exercising his power that way by any respect 
of persons, his patched cloak giving hhn the priTilegB of the ancient Jester. To be a 
gtM eraekr-J^baX is, to possess talents for conversation— was essential to the trade 
of a " pair bo^ ** of the more esteemed class ; and Boms, who ddi^ted in tha 
amnsement tbeir diBooursea afforded, seems to have looked forward with gtoongr 
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To He in kiliis and bams at e*e& 

When banes are crazed, and bluid is thills 

Is doubtless great distress ! 
Tet then content could make us blest ; 
Even then, sometimes we'd snatch a taflto 

Of truest happiness. 
The honest heart that's free frae a* 

Intended fraud or guile, 
However fortune kick the ba'. 
Has aye some cause to smile : 
And mind still, you'll find still, 

A comfort this nae sma' ; 
Nae mair then, we'll care then, 
Nae farther we can fa*. 

What though, like commoners of aiTy 
We wander out we know not where^ 

But either house or hal' I hold 

Tet nature's charms, the hills and woodsy 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods^ 

Are free aitike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the gronndt 

And blackbirds whistle dear, 

flramess to the possibility of himself becoming:, one day or other, a member of their 
Itinerant society. In his poetical works, it is alluded to so often, as periiapi to 
indicate that he considered the consummation as not utterly impossible. TkmB, fm 
the fine dedication ot his works to Gavin Hamilton, he says, 
*' And when I downa yoke a naig. 
Then, Lord be thankit, I can beg." 
Again, in his EpUOe to JkntU, a brother poet, he states, tbat In their dosliif 



«« The last 0^, the warst ot. 
Is only but to b^" 
And after having remarked, that 

** To lie in kilns and bams at e*en. 
When banea are crazed, and bluid is thin, 
la doubtless great distress ; " 
fhe bacd re<^ons up, with tn» poetical H>ii^t, that ft«e enji^rment of the beauties 
of nature which might counterbalanoe the hardship and tmcertainty of the lifb 
even of a mendicant. In one of his prose letters, to which I have lost the reference, 
he detaUs this idea yet xaate serioufily, and dwell^upon it, as not ill adapted to his 
habits and powers. As the life (tf a Scottish mendicant of the eighteenth oentuiy 
wo&BOA to have been contemplated without much horror by Robert Bums, the author 
can hardly have erred in giving to Edie Ochiltree something of poetical charactw and 
personal dignity above the more abject of his miserable calling. The class had, in 
feet, some privileges. A lodging, such as it was, was readily granted to them in 
Bome ai the out^uses ; and the awmous (alms) of a handftil of meal (called a 
gowpen) was scarce denied by the poorest oottagw. The mendicant dispoeed these, 
aecordtaig to their diflSarent qualify, in various bags around his person, and thus 
carried about with him the principal part of his sustenance, which he Uterally 
received fer the asking. At the houses of the gentry, his cheer was mended Igr 
aoraps of Inroken meat, and perhaps a' Scottish **twalpenny,*' or English penny, 
which was expended in snuff or whisky. In feet these indolent peripatetics vaOand 
much lees real hardship and want of food than the poor peasants from whom tboUT 
v^esiTcd ahpSk'— AiA WAi.TJiii Boott— JTd^fay to ^ntffitKwy* 
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"Wiih hcmest joy our hearts -vHIl bound 
To see the coining year : 

On braes when we please, then, 

We'll sit and sowth a tune ; 
Fyne rhyme tiU't, we'll time tilTt 
And sing^t when we hae dmie. 

Itf s no in titles nor in rank ; 

It's no in wealth like Lon'on baal^ 

To purchase peace and rest; 
It*s no in making muckle mair^ 
It's no in books ; it's no in lear, 

To mak ns truly blest; 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
"We may be wise, or rich, or great^ 
But never can be blest : 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 

Gould make us happy langf 
The heart aye's the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang« 

Think ye, that sic as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive tiirough wet and di^ 

Wi' never-ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, we are less blest than they* 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way, 

As hardly worth their while! 
Alas ! how afl, in haughty mood, 
God's creatures they oppress 1 
Or else, neglecting a' that's guid, 
They riot in excess ! 
Baith careless and fearless 
Of either heaven or hell I 
Esteeming and deeming 
It's a' an idle tale ! 

Then let us cheerfu' acquiesce ; 
Nor make our scanty pleasures le8% 

By pining at our state ; 
And even should nusforttmes come^ 
I, here wha sit, hae met wi' some^ 

An's thankfu' for them yet. 
They gie the wit of age to youth j 

They let us ken oursel' ; 
They make us see the naked truth, 

The real guid and ill. 

Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe^ 
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There's wit ihen^ ye*U get there, 
Ye'll find nae other where. 

Bat tent me, Davie, ace o' hearts I 

(To say anght less wad wrang the carte% 

And flatt'ry I detest) 
This life has joys for you and I; 
And joys that riches ne'er could buy; 

And joys the very best. 
There's a' the pleasures o' the hearty 

The loYer and the frien'; 
Te hae your Meg,^ your dearest par^ 
And I my darling Jean I 

It warms me, it charms me, "' 

To mention but her name : 
It heats me, it beets me, 
Ajkd sets me a' on Bame ! 

Oh all ye powers who role above ! 
Oh Thou whose very self art love! 
Thou knoVst my words sincere ! 
The life-blood streaming through my hear^ 
Or my more dear immortal pitft^ 

Is not more fondly dear! 
When heart-corroding care and grief 

Deprive my soul of rest, 

Her dear idea brings relief 

And solace to my breast. 

Thou Being, all-seeing, 

Oh hear my fervent prayer I 
Still take her, and make her 
Thy most peculiar care ! > 

All hail, ye tender feelings dear! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear^ 

^e sympathetic glow ! 
Long since, this world's thorny ways 
Had numbered out my weary days, 

Had it not been for you! 
Fate still has blest me with a friend, 

In every care and ill ; 
And oft a more endearing band, 

A tie more tender still. 

> fiiUar'i duDB WM a Ian named Ifargaret Orr, who had the diaifr 'f the ehfldim 
of Mn Stewart ci Stair. Boms, aocompan3ing his friend on a viBii to Stair, found 
■ome other laaaes ^ere who were good singers, and communicated to them amne 
of hia eongs in manuscript. Cluuice threw one of these in the way of Mrs Stewart, 
who, being struck by its elegance and tenderness, resolved to become acquainted 
with the author. Accordingly, on his next visit to the house, he was asked to go into 
the drawing-room to see BCrs Stewart, who thus became the first friend he had abovt 
hit own Eaak in life. Itwasnotthtfertimeof 'Mog'tQbeoomelfMSiUar. 
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It liglitens, it brighteiui i 

The tenebrific scene, 
To meet with, and greet with 

M/ Davie or my Jean 1 

Oh how that name inspires my style! 
The words come skelpin*, rank and file, 

Amaist before I ken I 
The ready measure rins as fine 
As Fhoelms and the famoos Nine 

Were glowrin' owre my pen. starisv 

My spayiet Pegasus will limp, 

Till ance he's fairly het ; 
And then he*ll hilch, and stilt^ and jimp, hoWle 
And rin an unco fit : atagoodpMt 

But lest then, the beast then 
Should rue this hasty ride, 
ni light now, and dight now, wipe 

His sweaty, wizened hide. withered 

Gilbert says in addition, and the addition is most interesting, 
' I thought it [the epistle] at least et[ual, if not superior, to many 
of Allan Ramsay^s epistles, and that the merit of these, and much 
other Scottish poetry, seemed to cox^ist principally in the knack 
of the expression; but here there was a strain of interesting 
sentiment, and the Scotticism of the language scarcely seemed 
affected, but appeared to be the natural language of the poet; 
that besides, there was certainfy some novelty in a poet pointing 
out the consolations that were in store for him when he should 
go a-begging. Hobert seemed very well pleased with my 
criticism, and we talb^d of sending it to some magazine; but as 
this plan afforded no opportunity of learning how it would take, 
the idea was dropped.' 

In the seed-dme of 1785— the date is from the poet> own 
authority — he attended a masonic meeting at Torbolton, when 
there chanced to be also present the schoolmaster of the parish, a 
man with as powerful a self-esteem as the poet himself, though of 
ft different kmd, or manifested differently. This personage, John 
"Wilson by name, to eke out a scanty subsistence,. as Gilbert tells 
ns, * had set up a shop of grocery goods. Having aecidentally 
fallen in with some medic^ books, and become most hobby- 
horsically attached to the study of medicine, he had added the 
sale of a few medicines to his little trade. He had got a shop-bill 
printed, at the bottom of which, overlooking his own incapacity, 
he had advertised that " Advice would be given in common dk- 
orders at the shop gratis."* On this occasion he made a somewhat 
too ostentatious disphj of bis medical attainments. It is said that 
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Burns and he liad a dispute, in wbicli the poor domsne brong^ 
forward his then^utics somewhat ofifensiyely. Be this as it Jn&jj 
in going home that ni^, Bums conceived, and partly composed, 
his poem of Death and Dr Hornbook. * These circumstances,^ 
adds Gilbert, * he related when he repeated the verses to me next 
afternoon, as I was holding the plough, and he was letting the 
water off the field beside me.* 

This, then, as £eir as we can see, is, next to the EpisUe to Dctme^ 
the first considerable poem by Bums manifesting anything liko 
the vigour which is characteristic of his principal pieces: — 

DBATH AKD DB HORKBOOK. 

A TRVB STORY. 

Borae books are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penned : 
Bv'n ministers they hae been kenned^ 

In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid at times to vend, fib 

And nail't wi' Scripture. 

But this that I am gaun to tell, going 

IVhich lately on a night befell, 
/ "H just as tnie*s the deil's in hdl 

Or Dublin city : 
^Hiftt e'er he nearer comes ouiftd 

'S a muckle pity. 

The clachan yill had made me canty — TiUage alt 

Iwasnafbuybutjusthadpl^ity; , 

I stachered whyles, but yet took tent aye BtagsenA 

To free tiie ditches ; 
And hillocks, stanes, and bushes kenn*d aye 

Frae ghaists and witches. 

nie rising moon began to glow'r stare 

l%e distant Cumnock hills out-owre : 
To count her horns, wi' a' my power, 

I set mysel ; 
But whether she had three or four, 

I could na tell. 

I was come round about l&e hill, 
And todlin' down on Willie's mill,^ 

> TorlMlton BOIl, situated on the rivulet Faile, ahout two huuAmd yards to tli« 
CMt of the viUage, on the road to Mossgiel; then occupied by WflHam Mtiir, an 
Intimate friend of the Bums fiunily-from him it was called WUHe» MUL « Mr 
William Muir, Torbolton MUl,' appears amongst the subscribers to the Bdinborgli 
e^ltigB ol the po«iii0/ Sn wbioh thp «bove piece first afpwied. 
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8et^ my staff wi' &' my skill. 

To keep mesidser; mm 

Thongh leeward whyles, against my will, fomeUiiMf 

I took a bicker. ahott no* 

I there wi' Something did forgather, 

That pnt me in an eerie swither ; dismal hMUatScM 

An awfn' scythe, out-owre ae shouther, 

Clear-dangling, hang ; 
A tliree-taed leister on the ither jbh-spMor 

Lay, large and lang. 

Its staiore seemed lang Scotch ells twa. 

The queerest shape that e'er I saw, 

for fient a wame it had ava ; belly 

And then, its shanks, 
They were as thin, as sharp and sma', 

As cheeks o' bracks.^ 

* Guid e'en,' quo' I ; * Friend, hae ye been mawinf, 
"When ither folk are busy sawinT 

It seemed to mak a kind o' stan', 

But naething spak; 
At length says I, * Friend, whare ye ganx^— 

WiUyegobackl' ^ 

It spake right howe— ' My name is Death, imDow 

But be na fley'd.' Quoth I, < Quid faith, frightowd 
Te're maybe come to stap my breath; 

But tent me, billie — 

I red ye weel, tak dare o' scail^ »Mn iiann 

See, there's a gully T daq^knifc 

* Gm^nan,' quo' he, * put up your whittle, 
Tm no designed to try its mettle; 

Bat if I did, I wad be kittle dUBcntt 

Tobemtelear'd;* 
I wadna mind it, no that spittle 

Out-owre my beard;' ^ 

'Weel, weel !' says I, * a bargain be't; 
Come, gies your hand, and sae we're grec^t; 
We'll ease our shanks and tak a seat--- 
Come, gie's your news ; 

* Braidcs— ft kind of wooden frame, forming, with a rope, a bridle for cows. 

'To be put <mt of ray art This is not the usual sense of the word, whidi BnriM 
bimself interprets in his glossary into misohievous, unmannerly; but the senwof 
tbepassai^ can only be so understood. 

BBofth in the scvthe and in this feature of the heard, which, as connected with a 
skeleton, is in plam prose a solecism, the poet appears to have had the ordinaty 
iguie «f Time in Tiew, xftther than that of Death. 
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Thii while ye hae been monj a gate^ fond 

At mony a house.'^ 

* Ay, ay !' quo' he, and shook his head, 

* If 8 e^en a lang lang time indeed 
ffin' I b^gan to nick the thread. 

And choke the breath : 

Folk maun do something for their bread. 

And sae maun Death. 

'Sax thousand years are near hand fled 

Sin' I was to the buU^iing bred, 

And mony a scheme in yain*s been hud, 

To stap or scaur me ; 
TSl ane Hornbook's taen up the trade^ 

And &ith he'll waur me. 

* Ye ken Jock Hornbook i' the clachan, Tfllago 
Deil mak his king's-hood in a spleuchan ! 
He's grown sae weel acquant wi' Buchan^ 

And ither chaps, 
The weans baud out their fingers laughuf , diOdzoi 
And pouk my hips. piack 

'See, here's a scythe, and there's a dart^ 
They hae pierced mony a gallant heart; 
But Doctor Hornbook wi' his art 

And cursed skill, 
'Bbb made them baith no worth a — ; 

D ?d hae't they'll kilL 

<'Twas but yestreen, nae further gaen, 

I threw a noble throw at ane ; 

Wf lees, I'm sure, I've hundreds slain; 

But diel-ma-care, 
It just played dirl^ on the bane^ 

But did nae mair. 

* Hornbook was by wi' ready art. 
And had sae fortified the part, 
That when I looked to my dart, 

It was sae blunt, 
Fient haet o't wad hae pierced the heart 

C a kail-runt. cftbliage^ool 

> ATT"<<fag to a woent epidemical fever. 

» Buehan*t Domatie Medicine, Uiisia% popular l)Ook,andof oosneareidiJtjraTail- 
aUe manual tot a villag* Oalen. 
* A ihort tremuloiis stvoke. 
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* I drew mv scythe in sic a fury, 
I nearhand cowpit wi' my hurry. 
But yet the bauld apothecary 

Withstood the shock ; 
I might as weel hae tried a quarry 

O* hard whin rock. 

*And then a' doctor's saws and whittles^ 
Of a' dimensions, shapes, and metals, 
A' kinds o' boxes, mugsf, and bottles, 

He's sure to hae; 
Their Latin names as &st he rattles 

As ABC. 

'Calces o' fossils, earths, and trees; 
True sal-marinum o' the seas ; 
The £Euina of boans and peas, 

He has't in plenty; 
Aqua-fontis, what you please, 

He can content ye, 

*Forbye some new, nncommon weapons, 

Urinus spiritus of capons ; 

Or mite>hom shavings, filings^ scrapings, 

Distilled per se; 
Sal-alkali o' midge-tail clippings, 

And mony mae.' 

' Waes me for Johnny Ged's Hole^ now,' 

Quo' I ; * if that thae news be true. 

His braw calf-ward ^ where go wans grew, 

Sae white and bonny, 
Nae doubt they'll rive it wi' the plough; 

They'U ruin Johnny I' 

The creature grained an eldritch laugh, 
And says, * Ye need na yoke the pleugh, 
Eirkyards will soon be tilled eneugh, 

Tuk ye nae fear : 
They'll a' be trenched wi' mony a sheugh 

In twa-three year. 

* Whare I killed ane a fair strae death, 
By loss o' blood or want o' breath. 
This night, I'm free to tak my aith. 

That Hornbook's skill 
Has clad a score i' their last claith. 

By dr£^ and piU. 
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1 The parish gravedigger. 



* A small enclosure for calvob 
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< An honest wsbster to his trader 

Whase wife's twa nieves were scarce weel-hred. 

Gat tippence-worth to mend her head. 

When it was sair ; 
The wife slade cannie to her bed, 

But ne'er spak mair. 

* A country hurd had iaen the hatts, 
Or some cnrmurring in his ^ts; 
His only son for Hornbook sets. 

And pays him well — 
The lad, for twa guid gimmer-pets^ young imm 

Was laurd himseL 

'Thaf 8 just a swatch o' Hornbook's way ; 
Thus goes he on from day to day, 
Thus does he poison, kill, and slay, 

An's weel paid for't; 
Tet stops me o' my lawfu' prey 

Wi'hisd ddirt: 

<Bat hark ! PU tell you of a plot» 
Though dinna ye be speaking o't; 
m nail the self-conceited sot 

As dead's a herrin': 
Neist time we meet, V\l wad a groat, 

He gets hia fairin'4 ' 

But just as he began to tell, 

The auld kirk-luummer strak the bell 
\ Borne wee short hour ayont the twal, 
^ Which raised us baith : 

I took the way that pleased mysel*. 
And sae did Death J 

1 Tlie pfDUication of this poem was of course dtaeonifitlng to fhe poor sdiooliiuuter, 
thoni^ he is said to have been in reality a respectable man in his legitimate capa- 
city, and even usefnl as a dispenser of medicines In a village which had iben nc 
medical practitioner within four miks. He afterwards left the place, in conseqaenoa 
of a dtq>ute about salary with the heritors, and settled in Glasgow, where he roee to 
be session olerk of the Gorbals, a comparatively lu«rativ<e sitoataoo. Hie following 
idceloh of Wilson as a teacher, from, the pen of one of hik pupils of the Gerbals, is 
wmibj of going along with the poem. *He was, as we remember him, • decent, 
inmpy, elderly gentleman, dressed in black, with just oiough of c<npul«]«gr to give 
him a invsenoe, and a pair of stout little legs inclined to the crooked, the attracti<ms 
of whidi were fiilly devekqied through the medium of black tights and black silk stodc- 
ings. He wore a brown wig, took snuff largely, and had a look ef great ^omplaoenoy. 
He was a good teacher, and in general of easy temper, though snbjject to gusts ci 
passion He was extremely partial to tiie girls in the schocd, and often fbr days 
devoted almost exclusively his attention to them, much to the satisfactioik of the 
Inys. In arithmetic, decimals were his hobby : fitictions he despised ; everything 
diould he done by decimals. [Certainly he was right here.] In decimals he fdt thaft 
bin strength lay. After succeeding in solving an intricate aocount, he would take • 
huge sniiff, and with a soft si^ say, ** There ! I'm thinking that would iluh twa- 
three on the other side o' the water that keep up grand academies I " Self-cam- 
|lamm7, indee^^-fo it (Msrody Mfl(mnt«d to lelf-ocmo^t^wM h^ 
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Now Commences that burst of poe^y whick we have fpoken of 
as 80 remarkable in Bums's history. Early in this year, on 
Fasten^s e^en (Anglice^ shrovetide), there was a rocking at 
Mossgiel. Gilbert explains this term : — * It is derived from those 
primitive times when the country-women employed their spare 
hours in spinning on a rook, or distaff. This simple instrument is 
a very portable one, and well fitted to the social inclination of 
meeting in a neighbour's house; hence the phrase of going Or 
rocking J or viilh the rock. As the connection the phrase had with 
the implement was forgotten when the rock gave place to the 
spinning-wheel, the phrase came to be used by both sexes on 
social occasions, and men talk of going with their rocks as well 
as women.' There was, then, a simple frwgsA social meeting at 
Mossgiel, when, among other entertainments, each did his or her 
best at singing. One sang a pleasing specimen of the rustic lore 
of Ayrshire, understood to be the composition of a person now in 
advanced years, named Lapraik, residing at Muirkirk. It was 
expressive of the happy affection of a husband for his wife during 
a period of misfortunes, and commenced as follows: — 

* When I upon thy bosom lean. 

And fondly oa' thee a' my ain, 
I glory in the sacred ties, 

That made us ane wha anoe wei« twain. 
▲ mutual flame inspires us baith. 

The tender Idbk, the melting Idas ; 
Even years shall ne'er destroy our love. 

But only gie us change o' bless.' 

Bums was so much pleased with the ditty, that he soon aft«f 
•ent a yersified epistle to the author: — 

EPISTLE TO J. LAPRAIK^l 

JlK old SCOTTISH BARO. 

While briers and woodbines budding green^ 
And paitricks scraichin* loud at e'en^ 

fltiling. Ererything in his school was the best, and his way of dohig everything wai 
the beet. .... There were no copy-books at all to be compared with hi* copy- 
books—no quills erer to be mentioned in the same breath with his pinions. If a 
scholar ventured to bring quilhi of his own A^>m bis fJELther's counting-house, with 
what gusto did he split them up and tesur ttiem down, muttering all the while, 
*• Trash-^xash f" The self-complacency of the Oorbal's session-cleric we can yerr 
well believe to hare beat just a modification, brought about by years, of the selr. 
conoeit of the Torlxdton dominie which prov<dced the satire of Bums.'— Staefc<«> 
EdUim nfB%trtu, L U. 

Dr Hornbook died at an advanced age in 1839. Though Torbolton has not been 
Vktuib enlarged since his time, it has now Uiree regular practitioners of medicine. 

1 Lapraik is apparently the same name with Leprevick, honourable hk the history 
of Scottish literature, as baring bem borne by one of the most distinguished of our 
early printers. In 1364, David II. confirmed a charter of William de Ounninghaxn, 
loitl of Carrie, to James de Leprewiok, of half the lands of PoUcaime in King's 
^le (Wood's PiBCTago, I. I2l>, which shows thai there were penwns of that nam* a« 
•a «K4y period oondioted with the distrifiW 
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And momiDg ponssie whiddin seen, knt 

Inspire my muse, 
This freedom in an unknown frien' 

I pray e^u^use. 

On Fasten-e'en we had a rockin*, 

To ca* the crack and weave our stockin'; <*■* 

And there was muckle fun and jokin', 

Ye need na doubt ; 
At length we had a hearty yokin'. 

At sang about. 

There was ae sang, amang the rest^ 
Aboon them a' it pleased me best, 
That some kind husband had ad(h*e8t 

To some sweet wife : 
It thirled the heart-strings through the Inreast) 

A' to the life. 

Pve scarce heai^d ought described sae weel, 
What generous manly bosoms feel ; 
Thought I, *Can this be Pope, or Steele, 

OrBeattie's wafk?' 
They taiild me 'twas an odd kind chiel 

About Muirkirk. 

It pat me fidgin-fain to hear't, excitedly eager 

And sae about him there I spier't, inquired 
Then a' that ken't him round declared 

He had ingine, gaaSm 

That nane excelled it, few cam near't, 

It was sae fine. 

That, set him to a pint of ale. 

And either douce or merry tale, ' grave 

Or rhymes and sangs he'd made himsel, 

Or witty catches, 
'Tween Inverness and Teviotdale, 

He had few matches. 

Then up I gat, and swore an aith, 

Though I should pawn my plough and graith, immw 

Or die a cadger pownie's death pedlar 

At some dyke back, 
A pint and gill I'd gie them baith 

To hear your crack. (Sui% 

But, first and foremost, I should telly 
Am^t as soon as I could speUi 
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I to the crambo-jingle fell. 

Though rude and rough, 
Yet crooning to a body's sell, hvmintog 

Does weel eneugh. 

I am nae poet, in a sense, 

But just a rhymer, like, by chance. 

And hae to learning nae pretence. 

Yet, what the matter! 
Whene'er my muse, does; oti me glance^ 

I jingle at her. 

Your critic folk may cock their nose, 
And .say, * How can you e'er propose, 
You, wha ken hardly verse frae prose, 

To mak a saiig?' 
Bu^ by your leaves, my learned foes, 

Ye're maybe wrang. 

What's a* your jargon o* your schools. 
Your Latin names for horns and stools; 
If honest nature made yon fools, 

What sairs your grammars! 
Ye'd better taen up spades and shools, 

Or knappin-hammers. 

A set o' dull conceited hashes, 
Confuse their brains in college classes ! 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 

Plain truth to speak ; 
And syne they think to climb Parnassus 

By dint o* Greek I 

Qie me ae spark o' nature's fire I 

That^s a' the learning I desire ; 

Then though I drudge through dub and mire 

At plough or cart,, . 
My muse, though hamely in attire, 

May touch the heart. 

Oh for a spunk o' Allan's glee, i m^^ 

Or Fergusson's, the bauld and slee, 
Or bright Lapraik's, my. friend to be, 

If I can hit it! 
That would be lear enough for me, - 

If I could, get it ! 

Now, sir, if ye hae friends enow, 
Humgh real friends I b'lieve are few^ 
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Yei, if y ovr catalogne be f on, 

I'se no insist^ 
Bat ^ ye want ae friend that's trne^ 

Fm on yonr list. 

I winna blaw a1>out mysel ; 

As ill I like my fauts to tell ; 

Bot friends and folk that vriah me well. 

They sometimes roose me ; praise 

Though I mann own, as monie sUU 

As far abuse me. 

But Manchline race,^ or HaucidiBO Mr^ 
I shoiild be proud to meet you there ; 
We'se gie ae night's discharge to care^ 

If we forgather, 
And hae a swap o^ rhymin'-ware 

Wi' aae anither. 

The four-gill-efaap, we'se gar him clatter. 
And kirsen him wi* reekin' water ; 
Syne well sit down and tak our whitter,^ 

To cheer ourheu^; 
Andf fkith, we'se be acquainted bettor 

Before we part. 

Awa' ye seliilh war'ly race, 

Wha think that bavins, sense, and grace. 

Even love and friendship should give place 

To catch the plack! 
I dinna like to see your face. 

Nor hear your crack. 

Bot ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

* Each aid the others,' 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms. 

My friends, my brothers ! 

But, to conclude my lang epistle. 

As my auld pen's worn to the grissle; 

Twa Unes frae you wad gar me fissle. 

Who am, most fervent, 
While I can either sing or whissle. 

Tour friend and servant. 

Lapraik was not slow to apprehend the value of the offered 

> This was oelelnrated on the road a4}oinSii|( to Buisa'f hxm of MgiiigkL 
* A hearty dzaught of Jiguor. 
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oorrespondence; He sent an answer by tlie hands of his son, 
idio lately lived to relate the circumstances attending its delivery. 
He found the goodman of Mossgiel in a field engaged in sowing. 
* " I*m no sure if I ken the hand," said Bums as he took the 
letter ; but no sooner had he glanced at its contents, than, un- 
oonscioosly kttii^ go the sheet containing tlie grain, it was not 
tiU he had finished reading that he discovered the loss he had 
sustained.' 1 Does not the reader delight in this anecdote, so 
significant of the character of Bums, ever ready and apt to sacrifice 
the worldly and the professional to the spirits of poetry and of 
friendship! 
Without long delay, the poet replied: — 

SECOND EPISTLE TO J. Li.PRAIK. 

While iieiw<»M kye rowte at the stake^ jow 
And pownies reek in plough or braik,^ 
TiuB hear on e'enia's edge I take^ 

To own Fm debtor. 
To honest-hearted auld Lapraik, 

For his kind letter. 

Foijesket sair, wi* weary legs, 
Batdin' the anm out-owre the rigs. 
Or 4f**3'"g throngh amang the naigs 

Their ten-hours' bite, 
Hy awkwart muse sair pleads ai^ begs 

I would na write. 

The tapetless ramfeezlM hizzie, 
She's safb at best, and something lazy, 
Quo' she, * Ye ken, we've been sae busy 

This month and mair^ 
That trouth, my head is grown right dizzie^ 

And something sair.' 

Her dowff excuses pat me mad : stupid 

'Conscience,' says I, * ye thowleSs jad !' feeble 
ril write, and that a hearty blaud, efRuku 

This very night; 
Sae dinna ye affiront your trade^ 

But rhyme it right. 

Shall bauld Ls^raik, the kin? o' hearts, 
Though mankind were a pa(S: o' cartes, 

I CkmtemporarieB of Bums, p. 26. ^ ^ 

•Bnik,.s kind of haxrow.-^Bum^i QloUanf. More pMcisely, » hefwy pMiwri > 
teroirloftdedwitbakis. It i« an implement much used tn Ayr aim B«afk«wuiirab 
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Boom yoa sue weel for yonr deserts, pnte 

In terms sae friendly, 
Yet ye'll neglect to shaw your parts, 

And thank him kindly !' 

Sae I gat paper in a blink, 

And down gaed stumpie in the ii^ : 

Qaoth I, *]£fore I sleep a wink, 

I vow Fll close it ; 
And if ye winna mak it clink, 

By Jove I'll prose it 1* 

Sae Pve began to scrawl, but whether 
In rhyme, or prose, or baith thegither, 
Or some hotch-potch that's righfly neither, 

Let time mak proof ; 
But I shall scribble down some blether, nanMon 

Just clean afi*-loof. off-luuia 

My worthy friend, ne'er grudge and carp, ' 
Though fortune use you hard and sharp; 
Come^ kittle up your moorland-harp tidUe 

Wi' gleesome touch ; 
Ke'er mind how Fortune wafb and warp — 

She'sbutabr— h! 

She^s gien me monie a jirt and fleg, jeik Uck 

8in' I could striddle owre a rig ; 
But^ by the L — , tiiough I should beg 

Wi' lyart pow, graj 

rU laugh, and sing, and shake my leg, 

As lang^s I dow ! cut 

Now comes tibe sax-and-twentieth simmer, 
I've seen the bud upo' the timmer, 
Still persecuted by the limmer, 

Frae year to year ; 
Bat yet^ despite the kittle kimmer, sktttiah 

I, Bob, am here. 

Do ye envy the city gent, 

BeMnt a lasi to lie and sklent, chest Haodtm 

Or purse-proud, big wi' cent, per cent. 

And muckle wame. 
In some bit brugh to represent 

A bailie's name ? 

Or is't the paughty, feudal Thane, hmt^O^ 

Wi* raffled sark and glancing oane^ ghlrl 
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^Tha thinks himsel naie sheep-sliank bane, 

But lordly stalks, 
While caps and bonnets aff are taen, 

As by he walks ? 

Oh Thou vfh& gie9 us each guid gift ! 
Oie me o' wit and sense a liffc, 
Then turn me, if Thou please, adrifl, 

Through Scotland wide; 
Wi* cits nor lairds I wadna shifty 

In a' their pride ! 

"Wane this the charter of our state, 
* On pain o*hell be rich and great,' 
Damnation then would be our fate, 

Beyond remead ; 
But, thanks to Heaven, that's no the gate 

We learn our creed. 

For thus the royal mandate ran. 
When first the human race began, 
< The- social, friendly, honest man, 

•Whatc'er he be, 
Tis he fulfils gr^at Nature's plan. 

And none but he ! 

Oh mandate glorious and divine ! 
The followers o' the ragged Nine, 
Poor thoughtless devils ! yet may shine 

In glorious light, 
While sordid sons o' Mammon's line 

Are dark as night. 

. Though here they scrape, and squeeze, and growl^ 
^ Their worthless nievefu* of a soul ^ handM 

Hay in some future carcase howl^ 

. The forest's fright; 
Or in some day-detesting owl 

May shun the light. 

Then may Lapraik and Bums arise, 
To reach their native kindred skies. 
And sing their pleasures, hopes, and joys^ 

In some mild sphere. 
Still closer knit in friendship's ties, 

Each passing year! 

The west of Scotland was at this time, theologically, in a very 
dMerent state from what it was a century before, when it gave 
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80 many martTrs to tlie sternest principles of Preebjrterbnism* 
There was indeed all over Scotland a reaction in the eighteentii 
century fVom the fervoor of the seventeenth. The most modsrate 
principles ruled in the church-courts. Many individual clergy- 
men exercised their functions in a style for which lukewarm 
would be too complaisant a word. In Ayrshire, where Calvinism 
had formerly been in the highest vogue, there was a more than 
usual declension from its standard of orthodoxy. It was gene- 
rally believed, and there now can be little doubt of the fact, that 
an Arminianism, verging towards the dogmas of Socinus, had 
taken possession of many pulpits. The work of John Taylor of 
Norwich, entitled The Scripture Doctrine of Original Sm, had been 
extensively read in Ayrshire among the clergy as wefl as laity, 
and given rise to a pretty definite form of rationalism, which was 
recognised by the cant term of the New LightA As usual, minds 
of an active and restless character, especially when accompanied 
by philanthropic dispositions, had embraced this new Hght, while 
the mass of the vulgar, and a section of the clergy, remained 
steadfast under the faith as it had been among their fathers. 
These were called *the Whigs,* as representing the ancient 
religious party of that name, or were spoken of as adherents of 
the Atdd Light, It affcurds a striking idea of the lengdi which 
the new doctrines had gone, that a busy-brained old tradesman in 
Kilmarnock, by name John Goldie, or Goudie, published a book 
freely discussing the authority of the Scriptures, first in 1780, and 
in a new edition in 1785, without incuirii^ an inconvenient degree 
of public odium. 

We have seen it ^stated by Dr Currie that William Bumess 
had composed a little manual of religious belief for the use of his 
children, * in which the benevolence of his heart seems to have 
led him to soften the rigid Calvinism of the Scottish diurch into 
something approaching to Arminianism.' He was, in short, 
tinctured with the New Light, though modesty and prudence 
induced him to say very little on the subject. The poet, besides 
deriving a tendency that way from his father, had conversed with 
men of still more decided views at Irvine. While probably 
retaining, or thinking he retained, a hold of the main doctrines of 
Christianity, his vigorous and benevolent mind, and, as he has 
himself confessed, * a desire of shining in conversation parties * — 
possibly, besides all this, an enjoyment in saying things calculated 
to startle common minds — ^led him into a by no means subdued 
demonstration of New- Light principles. In the rustic groups 
which gather at church -doors before the commencement of 

>0M Appendix, No. & 
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■enrice, or m the interval between forenoon and afternoon 
•ervices, he wonld argue pertinaciouBly and loudly on such points, 
sometimes to the adisiration, but as often to the distress at horror^ 
of his hearers. It would be difficult to say how much of hii 
heterodoxy was unreal, how much only temporary — ^a passing 
gust of opinion — ^but certainly he appeared to some at this time 
as entirdy Socinian.^ He seems to have believed that the 
religious mind of the country was undergoing a revolution which 
must result in the abandonment of Calvinism. Such is the spirit 
of a short epistle in rhyme to Goudie on the publication of the 
eecond edition of his Essays : — 

SPISTLE TO JOHN OOXTDIS OF KILMARNOCK, 

Oir THB PUBLICATION OF Hlf BSSATB. 

Oh, Goudie I terror of the Whigs^ 
Dread of black coats and reverend wigs, 
Soar Kgotry, on her last legs, 

Qimin', looks back, 
Wishin' the ten Egyptian plagues 

Wad seize you quick. 

Poor gapin', glowrin' Superstition, 

Waes me ! she's in a sad condition ; 

Fie! bring Black Jock, her state physioiaOy 

To see her water. 
Alas! there's ground o* great suspicion 

She'll ne'er get better. 

Anid Orthodoxy lang did grapple^ 
Bat now she's got an nnco ripple ; 
Hasten gie her name up i' the chapdy* 

Nigh unto death; 
8ee^ how she fetches at the thn^pls^ 

And gasps for breath. 

&ihufflasm*s past redemption, 
Gane in a gallop^Hng consumption. 
Not a* the quacks, wi* a' their gumption^ 

Win ever mend her. 
Her feeble pulse gies strong presumption 

Death soon will end her. 

Tis you and Taylor are the chief 
Wha are to blame for this mischief 

1 He himself, in a letter to Mr Candlish, March 1787, speake of hIi harliif, «iB 
Ike pride of despising old women's stories, ventured in "the daring path B^mmti 

trod;"* hot, he adds, 'experience of the weakness, not the stnogtli, of h 

psfwers, made me g^ to grasp at revealed religion.' 

* Iliat is, give in her name at ohnreh, to he prayed for. 
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Bat gin the L — 's ain fonk gat leave, 

A toom tar-barrel empty 

And twa red peats wad send relief^ 
Ajid end the quarrel. 

The person here called Black Jock was the Rev. John Russell, 
one of the mhiisters of the town where Goudie resided. He was a 
huge, dark-complexioned, stem-looking man, of tremendous energy 
in the pulpit, of harsh and unloving nature, and a powerful 
defender of the strongholds of Calvinism. There was much 
room for his zeal in Kilmarnock, for so long ago as 1764, a New- 
Light clergyman named Lindsay had been introduced there, and 
had of course given « certain amount of currency to what Bums 
called common -sense (that is, rationalistic) views. There was 
another zealous partisan of the Auld Light — a Mr Alexander 
Moodie — ^in the adjacent parish of Riccarton, and it was of course 
most desirable for two such champions in such circumstances to 
remain united. It so happened, however, that a dryness arose 
between them. The country story is, that, as they were riding 
home one evening from Ayr, Moodie, in a sportive frame of 
mind, amused himself by tickling, the rear of his neighbour's 
liorse. The animal performed certain antics along the roaid, much 
to the amusement of the passing wayfarers, but greatly to the 
discomfiture of .Black' Jock, who, afterwards learning the trick, 
could not forgive Moodie for it. Afterwards, a question of 
parochial boundaries arose between them — it came before the 
presbytery for determination. * There, in the open court,' says 
Mr Lockhart, * to which the announcement of the discussion had 
drawn a multitude of the country people, and Boms among the 
rest, the reverend divines, hitherto sworn friends and associates, 
lost all command of temper, and abused each other coram pcptdo, 
with a fiery vimlence of personal invective such as has long 
been banished from all popular assemblies, wherein the laws of 
courtesy are enforced' bv those of a certam unwritten code.* This 
was too much temptanon for the profane wit of Boms. He 
lost no time in putting the affair into the following allegorical 
rfiape: — 

THE TWA. HBRDS, OB THE HOLY TtJIZIE.' 

Oh a' ye pious godly flocks, 
Weel fed on pastures orthodox, 
Wha now will keep ye frae the fox, 

Or worrying tykes, dogs 

Or wha will tent the waifs and crocks, 8tragsl«» old cww > 

About the dykes ? 

> Brawl. 
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The twa best herds in a' the -wast, 
That e*er gae gospel hom a blast. 
These five-and-twenty simmers past. 

Oh dool to tell, 
Hae had a bitter black oiit^cast quarrel 

Atween themsel. 

Oh, Moodie, man, and wordy Russell, 

How could you raise so vile a bustle, 

^ Ye*ll see how New-Light herds will whistle, 

And think it fine : 

The L— '8 cause ne'er got sic a twistle 

Sin' I hae min*. 

O, sirs ! whae'er wad hae expeckit, 

Tour duty ye wad sae negleckit, 

Te wha were ne*er by lairds respeckit^ 

To wear the plaid. 
But by the brutes themselves eleckit, 

To be their g^ide. 

What flock wi' Moodie's flock could rank, 
Sae hale and hearty every shank f 
Kae poisoned sour Arminian stank 

He let them taste, 
Frae Calvin's well, aye clear, they drank— 

Oh sic a feast I 

- The thummart, wil'-cat, brock, and tod, pole-cat te^it te 
"Weel kenn'd his voice through a* the wood, 
He smelt their ilka hole and road, 

Baith out and in, 
And weel he liked to shed their bluid. 
And sell their- skin. 

• What herd like Russell telled his tale, 
His voice was heard ihrough muir and dale,^ 
He kenn'd the L — ^'s sheep, ilka tail, 

O'er a' the height. 
And saw gin they were sick or hale, 
At the first sight. 

He fine a mangy sheep could scrub. 
Or nobly fling the gospel club, 

> Tberd wa« a literal truth in this line, for a person Who somethnea attended 
Russell's prelections aflfirmed that, In * favourable state of the atmosi^ere, hig 
Toioe, when he was holding forth in the open air at sacraments, might be heard at 
the distance of upwards of a mile. 
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And Kew-Liglik faerdA could lucel j drahp 

Orpay their skin; 
Could diake them o*er the burning dub^ 

Or heave them in. / 

8ic tw&— Oh do I live to see^t, 
Sic famous twa should disagreet, 
And names like villain, hypocrite, 

Bk ither gi'en, 
While New-Light hefds, wi' laughin' spite^ 

Say neither's liein' t 

A' ye wha tent the gospel £ftuld, 

There's Dancan,^ deep, and Peebles^ diaaly' 

But chiefly thou, apostle Auld,^ 

We trust in thee, 
That i&oa wilt work them, het and ottaldf 

Till they agree. 

Consider, sirs, how we're beqet ; 
There's scarce a new herd that we get 
But comes frae 'mang that cursed set 

I winnaname; 
I hope frae heaven to see them yet 

In fiery flame. 

Dalrymple^ has been lang our &e^ 
ICGill^ has wrought us meikle wae^ 
And that cursed rascal ca'd MH^uhae^^ 
And baith the Shaws,7 

* Dr Robert Dmican, mfailster of Ddndonftld. 

>R«r. William FoeUes, of N«wton-upon- Ayr. flee notet to Ho!^ Fair tad Wk¥t 

* Rer. WflUam Avid, minister of MftadUine. 

* Rev. Dr Dalrymple, one of the ministers of Ayr. He died in 1814, haTioff flUei 
bis diuge for the onoommon period of sixty-eig^t years. He had.bi^ised Bmna. 

' Rer. William M*Gill, one of the ministers of Ayr, colleague oi Dr Daliymple. 
See note to Kirk*t Aktnm, 

Minister of St Quivox, an enlic^t^ed man, and elegant preadMr. He mm 
sncoeeded in ibe parish by bis son. 

7 Dr Andrew Shaw of Craigie, and Dr David Shaw of Coylton. Dr Andrew was a 
man of excellent abilities, but extremely diffident— a fine speaker, and an accom- 
Iditiied scholar. Dr David, in personal respects, was a prodigy. He was ninetj-ooa 
yean of age hekre be required an assistant. At that period of life be read without 
the use of glasses, wrote a neat small hand, and had not a farrow in his dieek or a 
wrinkle in bis brow. He was moderator of the General Assembly in 177& He bad 
aflneolddngymanlykindofwit. In the house of a man of rank, wbere be qwnt 
the ni^t, an alarm to(^ place after midnight, which brought all the members Of 
the &mily Ihnn their dormitories. The doctor encountered a countess in her 
diemise, whidi occasioned some mutual confusion. At break&St next morning, a 
lady asked him what he ihought when he met the countess in the lobby. * Ofa, my 
lady,* said he, * I was in a trance.' Trance in Scotland signifies a -passage or vestU 
bole, as weU as a swoon. This amiaUe man died, April S6, 1810, in the ninely-seeoai 
yoar of his age, and sixty-first of his ministiy. 
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nal aft Iia'e made ns black and blae» 
Wi* vengefu' paws. 

Atild Wodrowi lang has hatched mischief 
We thought aye death wad bring relief 
Bat he has gotten, to our grie( 

Ane to succeed him, 
A chield wha'U soundly buff our beef; 

I meikle dread him. 

And mony a ane that I could tell| 
Wha &in would openly rebel, 
Forby tura-coats amang ^ursd ; 

There's Smith for ane,' 
I doubt he's but a grey-nick quill, 

And that ye'U fin'. 

Oh a' ye flocks o'er a' the hills. 

By mosses, meadows, moors, and fell% 

€(»ae, join your counsel and your skUls 

To cowe the lairds. 
And get the brutes the powers themselfl * 

To choose ^eir herds. 

Th«a Orthodoxy yet may prance, 

And Learning in a woody danoe, luMir 

And that fell cur ca'd Common Senses 

That bites sae sair. 
Be banished o'er the sea to FnmcO t 

Let him bark th^*e. 

Then Shaw's and D'rymple's eloquence^ 
M'QilTs dose nervous excellence^ 
MH}uhae*8 pathetic manly sense^ 

And guid M<Math, 
Wi* Smith, wha through the heart can glance^ 

May a' pack aE 

Li the three last Terses the poet glances satirically st the 
demands made by the old light party to obtain tor congregations 
the right of choosing their own ministers, as opposite to the plan 
of their appointment by patrons, which had been reigning for 
seyeral ages. The anti-patronage cause was almost id^tified with 

1 There were three brothers of thia nftme» descended from the chiirdi histwian, 
•ad all ministers— <me at Eastwood, their ancestor's charge ; the second at Steren< 
•ton ; and the third, Dr Peter Wodrow, at Torbolton. Dr Petor is the person named 
in the poem. The assistant and successor mentioned in the verse was WHaA, 
iitm9\u\\(i\ aUttded to. 

<Rev. Mr Smith, ndaister^f Gateton. He is ono of the tent-prMMtbers in tbt 
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that of tlie old light, and for this reason Bums had no sym^thies 
with it. , 

The poet tells us that the Twa Herds was the first of his poetic 
offspring which saw the light. * 1 had/ he says, * a notion that 
the piece had some merit; but, to prevent the worst [meaning, 
evidently, the possibility of its being condemned as stupid], I gave 
a copy of it to a friend who was very fond of such things, and told 
him that I could not guess who could be the author of it, but that 
I thought it pretty clever. With a certain description of the 
clergy, as well as laity, it met with a roar of applause.' 

The date of this event appears to be April 1785. the era of 
the letters to Lapraik, and probably very little after that of 
Hornbook. One Patrick Simpson carried a copy to his home in 
the parish of Ochiltree, a few miles south of Mauchline. By 
Patrick it was communicated to his brother, William Simpson, 
the parish schoolmaster, and a rhymer, who was immediately 
prompted to address a versified epistle to Bums, having probably 
heard the satire attributed to him. This was quickly answered 
by Bums in a beautiful poem, expressive of his intense love of 
nature and of couatry; to which, moreover, was appended a 
clever allegorical description of the heresy by which he was 
tainted. La the expression, * Our herds,' and the whole strain of 
this allegory, the reader will now see a connection of circum- 
stances leading on from the Holy Tulzie, and confirming the 
present narration: — 

TO WILLIAM S[lMPSONj, 

OCHILTB.BB; 

JfajflTSS. 
I gat your letter, winsome Willie ; 
Wi* gratefu* heart I thank you brawly ; heartfly 
l^hough I maun say*t, I wad be silly, 

And unco vain, 
Should I believe, my coaxin' billie, iellov 

Your flatteritf strain. 

But Vse believe ye kindly meant it, 

I sud be laith to think ye hinted 

Ironic satire, sidelins sklonted obUquelydlieoted 

On my poor Musie ; 
Though in sic phrasin* terms ye've penned it, oajoUng 

I scarce excuse ye. • 

My senses wad be in a creey 

Should I but dare a hope to speel, dimb 

i A proverbial- expression. A ereel is a basket. When a person is muck 
ttalted and myatifled about anything, be is said in Scotland to be in a creeL 
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Wi' ABaul or wT Gilbertfield,* 

The braes o' fame ; 
Or Fergusson^ the writer duel, 

A deathless name. 

(Ob, Pergusson I thy glorious parts 

HI suited law's dry musty arts ! 

My curse upon your wbunstane hearts, 

Ye E*nbrugh gently; 
The tytbe o' what ye waste at carted 

Wad stowed his pantry !) 

Tet when a tale comes i' my head, 

Or lasses gie my heart a screed, rent 

As whiles they're like to be my dead, 

(Oh sad disease 1) 
I kittle up ray rustic reed; ftnget 

It gies me ease. 

Auld CoiIa,3 now, may fidge fu^ fain, hug henitf 

She's gotten poets o' her ain, 

Chiels wha their chanters winna hdn, Youttis wg§n 

But tune their lays, 
Till echoes a' resound Again 

Her weel-sung praise. 

Kae poet thought her worth his whik^ 
To set her name in measured style; 
She lay like some unkenn'd-of isle 

Beside New Holland, 
Or whaa^ wild-meeting oceans boil 

Besouth Magellan. 

Bamsay and feimous Fergnsson 
Oied Forth and Tay a liu aboon 
Yarrow and Tweed, to monie a tune^ 

Owre Scotland rings^ 
While Irwin, Lugar, A3rr, and Boon, 

Naebody sings. 

Th' missus, Tiber, Thames, and Seine^ 

Glide sweet in monie a tunefu' line; 

Sxit, Willie, set your fit to mine, « 

And cock your crest, 
We'll gar our streams and bumies shine Hmletf 

Up wi' the best I 

> Allan Bamsay. ^ ^ 

« William Hamilton of Gilbertfield, a Scottish poet contemporary with Ramaay. 
a The district of Kyle, personified under the appellation of Coila. Btama " 
unrds assumed Coila as the name of bis muse. 
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We^ ong ftuld Coila*s pl^dns and fbllfl, moimtahig 
Her moors red-brown wi' heather bells, 
Her banks and braes, her dens and dells. 

Where glorious Wallace 
Ail bnre the gree, as story tell, tan the bA 

IVae southron billies. 

At Wallace* name what Scottish blood 
But boils up in spring-tide flood ! 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 

By Wallace' side^ 
Still pressing onward, red-wat shod^ 

Or glorious died I 

O sweet are Coila*s hanghs and woods 

When lintwhites chant amang the bud% 

And jinkin' hitres, in amorous whida^^ ftutivt 

Their loves enjoy. 
While through the braes the cushat croodi coob 

Withlrftilfu'cryl 

Even winter bleak has charms to me 
When winds rave through the naked tree ; 
Or jErosts on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoary gray : 
Or blinding drifts wild furious flee^ 

Darkening the day ! 

Nature t a' thy shows and forms 
To feeling, pensive he£ui» hae charms t 
Whether the summer kindly wamu^ 

Wf life and light, 
Or winter howls, in gusty storms, 

The lang, daik night 1 

The muse, nae poet ever fand her^ j^oq^ 

Till by himsel he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting bum's meander. 

And no think lang; 
O sweet, tQ stray and pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang I 

^ The war^y race may drudge and drive^ 

HogH9houther,jundie, stretch and strive; piuh 
Let me fair nature's face descrive, 

And I wi' pleasure, 
Kiall let the busy grumbling hive 

Bum owre their treasure. 

> ▲ word ezpreBBlve of the quick, nlmblo movements of the baie, wldoii henoe Is 
I oaUed a i«A<(M<0 in SootlMd. 
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Fareweel, * my rhyme-cottiposing^ brttherf* 
We^ve been owre lang unkenn'd to ither : 
Now let OS lay our heads thegiOier, 

In love fraternal ; 
May Envy wallop in a tether, 

Black fiend, infertiall 

While Highlandmon hate tolls and taxe§ ; 
While moorlan* herds like gnid fat braxies^^ 
While terra firma on her axis 

Diurnal turns. 
Count on a friend, in faith and practice^ 

In BoBERT Burns. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Hy memory's no worth a preen ; pt^ 

I had amaist foi^otten olean. 

Ye bade me write yon what they mean 

By this Kew Light, 
'Bout which our herds sae fSt hae been 

Maist like to fight. 

In days when mankind were but callans boya 

At grammar, logtc^ and sic talents, 

They took nae pains th^ir speech to balance^ 

Or rules to gie, 
Bat spak their thoughts in plain braid lallans, lowland lytMk 

Like you or me. 

In ihae auld times, they thoughf^he moo% 

Just like a sark, or pair e* ^oon, ghiit shoes 

Wore by degrees, till her last roon paring 

Gaed past their viewing, 
And shortly after she was done^ 

They gat a new one. 

This passed for certain-^undisputed ; 
It ne'er cam i' their heads to doubt it^ 
Till chiels gat up, and wad conftite it^ 

And ca'd it wrang; 
And muckle din there was abtrat it| 

Baith loud and lang. 

Some herds, well learned upo' the beuk. 

Wad threap auld folk the thing mistenk; 

"For 'twas the auld moon turned a neuk^ 

And out o' sights 

1 Dead dM^, a perquisite of the ibeplMid. 
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And baoldins-comin', to Uie leuk 
She grew mair bright. 

Thif was denied — ^It was affirmed ; 

^e herds and hirsels were alarmed, Hooka 

The reverend gray-rbeards raved and stormed 

That beardless laddies 
Should t&ink they better were informed 

Than their auld daddies. fsAheta 



Frae less to mair, it gaed to sticks ; 
Frae words and aiths to clours and nicks, 
And mony a fallow gat his licks, 

Wr hearty crunt ; 
And some, to learn them for their tricks, 

"Were hang'd and brunt 

This ^me was played in monie lands. 
And Auld Light caddies bure sic bands, 
That^ faith, the youngsters took the sands 

Wi' nimble shanks, 
Till lairds forbade, by strict commands, 

ffic bluidy pranks. 

But New Light herds gat sic a cowe, 
Folk thought them ruined stick-and-stowe. 
Till now amaist on every knowe 

Ye'll find ane placed; 
And some their New-Light fair avow, 

Just quite bare£Eu;ed. 

Nae doubt the Auld Light. flocks are bleatin*; 
Their zealous herds are .vexed and sweatin'; 
MyseF I've even seen ihera greetin' 

Wi* gimin*. spite, . 
To hear the moon sae. sadly lied on 

By word and Vrite. 

But shortly they will cowe the loons! 
Some Auld Light herds in neebor towns 
Are mind't in things they oa' balloons 

To tak a flight, 
And stay ae month among the moons, 

And see iiiem. right. 

Quid observation they will gie them ; 
And when the auld moon's gaun to lea'e them. 
The hindmost shaird, they'll fetch it wi' themi 
Just i* their pouch, > 
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And when the New Light bilfies see them, , 
I think they'll crouch 1 

Sae, ye obeerve that a' this clatter 

Is naething but a < moonshine matter ; * 

But though dull prose-folk Latin splatter 

In logio tulzie, oontenUaa 

I hope we bardies ken some better 

Than mind sic brulzie. broil 

To this period seems to be applicable an anecdote related by 
Professor Walker. After observing that Burns, while stiU 
unknown as a poet, numbered several clergymen among his ac- 
quaintance, he goes on to say : — * One of these communicated to 
me a circumstance which conveys more forcibly than many words 
an idea of the impression made upon his mind by the powers of 
the poet. This gentleman, after entering on the clerical profes- 
sion, had repeatedly met Bums in company, when the acuteness 
and originality displayed by the latter, the depth of his discern- 
ment, the force of his expressions, and the authoritative energy of 
his understanding, had created in the former a sense of his powei^ 
of the extent of which he was unconscious till revealed to him by 
accident. The second time that he appeared in the pulpit, he 
came with an assured and tranquil mind, and though a few persons 
of education were present, he advanced some length in the service 
with his confidence and' self-possession unimpaired : but when ha 
observfe.d-Bums, who was of a different parish, unexpectedly; enter 
the church, he was instantly affected with a tremor and embarrass- 
ment which suddenly apprised him of the impression his mind, 
unknown to itself, Imd previously received. He now discovered 
that in their former interviews he had been gradually and im- 
perceptibly measuring the strength of that intellectual giant, 
before whom he was now to exhibit his own. When it is added 
that the person thus affected had good abilities, improved by a 
careful education, and that he had also more than the ordinary 
portion of constitutional firmness, we may be able to conceive the 
d^ee of respect which was inspired by the talents of the un* 
lettered ploughman, before he had been advanced to precedency 
by any public honours.* 

It has lately been revealed that the clergyman here alluded to 
was the Rev. Dr Niven, afterwards minister of Dunkeld, but then 
only a young licentiate of divinity, acting as preceptor m the 
fiimily of Mr Hamilton of Suiidrum, in the neighbouring parish of 
Coylton. An anecdote is added on the report of Dr Niven'i 
son. His father was sent to endeavour to bring Burns to join a 
party of friends at a certain hoar. He found the poet engaged in 
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ttaMbing. * The meesage being delivered, Burns aaid he coidd 
not get through his thrashing in time, but added, " If you wffl 
take that flail and help me, I may be able to go." The doctor, a 
tall, powerful man, inatantly threw off his coat, seized the flail, 
and thrashed with good-will. The thrashing was finished in time, 
and Bums went to the party.* * 

We may be very sure, from the language of Bums himself, that 
the moment it was determined, by the roar of applause, that the 
Twa Herds was * clever,* he no longer attempted to conceal the 
authorship. It obtained for him the friendship of several of the 
neighbouring clergy of moderate character, as the Shaws, M'Quae, 
and in particulsur a young preacher, Mr M^Math, who had 
lately come to Torbolton to act as assistant to the minister of 
that parish. In Bums*s own parish of Mauchline, the minister, 
fib Auld, or, as the poet irreverently called him, Daddy Auld, 
was a rigid Whig, or partizau of the Auld Light. Prom him, 
therefore, the poet could only look for reprobation, if not hos- 
tility. Amongst the laity of his neighbourhood he had no friend 
snore kind than his own landlord, Mr Gavin HamHtcm, the 
Mauchline VJriter^ a generous -hearted, upright man, but whose 
religious d&aracter did not come op to the standard of Mr Aidd^ 
Hamilton had some time before been in trouble with the parish 
session or consistory, on account of defects in his reUgious 
practice. For southern readers, it must be explained that the 
Scottish kirk-session, consisting of the minister, with his staff of 
lay elders, possesses a right of discipline over members of the 
flock, the instrument of authority practically consisting in thk 
— that if displeased with the life or sentiments of any one, 
they can withhold from him permission to take the sacrament, 
and thus expose him to public obloquy. It is said that the 
minister of Mauchline, who was, on the whole, an amiable and 
worthy man, would never have himself assailed Gavin Hamilton. 
He was, however, so unfortunate as to listen to, and act upon, 
the insinuations of one who was a member of his session, as weU 
as its clerk, and who had a personal spite at Hamilton, in 
c<msequence of some dispute about the levying of a poor- 
rate. In August 1784, just before, the annual celebration of 
the communion, the session resolved that certain parishioners 
should be rempnstrated with on the score of their habitual 
neglect of public ordinances. Mr Hamilton, learning what had 
taken place, and believing that he himself was the person chiefly in 
Tiew, sent the session a letter plainly telling them that they must 
be conscious that they proceeded upon no just grounds of offiraoe 
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k huaa, but purely on 'private pique axid, ill-nature.* They 
fired at this, but without being able immediately to vindicate their 
dignity, for, in January, Mr Hamilton was successful in an appeal 
for the protection of the next superior court, the presbytery of 
Ayr. TTiey, however, cited Mr Hamilton on the following charges 
— that he still neglects to attend church, having been absent two 
Sundays in the past, and three in the present month; that on the 
third Sunday of the present month he set out on a journey to 
Oarrick, although admonished against so doing by the minister; 
that he habitually, if not totally, neglects the worship of God in 
his fiunily ; and finally, that he had written an abusive letter to 
the session. It gives a curious idea of the practices of those days, 
that the session enters the names of five former and three present 
servants of Mr Hamilton who may be cited to give evidence on 
s<Hne of these charges. He produced an order from the presbytery 
ordering the erasure of the session minutes of which he bad 
comi^ined. They then carried the affair by appeal before the 
next higher court, the synod. We cannot follow it through all 
its windings; but at length it terminated m July 1786, when the 
session granted Mr Hamilton a certificate of being free from all 
ground of church censure; so that he was substantially the victor. 
It appears that, on the final appearance of the case before the 
presbytery, Mr Hamilton's agent, Mr Robert Aiken, writer in 
Ayr, exercised the oratorical talents which he in a remarkable 
degree possessed, in exposing the secret motive^ of the prose- 
cution, and the conduct of the session, one member of which 
appears to have been a very wretched creature. • Bums had 
looked on with feelings keenly excited in favour of Gavin, wh<Hn 
he regarded as a noble-hearted man wronged by a set of malicions 
bigots ; and he soon i^er produced a satire, nominally aimed at 
the particular elder here alluded to, commonly called Holy Willie, 
but in reality a burlesque of the extreme doctrinal views of the 
party to which he belonged:— 

HOLT WILLIE'S PRATER. 

Oh Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwdl, 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel', 
Bends ane to heaven, and ten to hell, 

A' for thy glory. 
And no for ony gude or ill 

They've done afore thee I 

I bless and praise thy matchless might| 
Whan thousands thou hast left in i^^h^ 
Thai I am here afore thy sight^ 

For gifts and graces 
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A bumin' and a Bhinin' light 
To a' tlus place. 

What was I, or my gext^ration, 
That I ^ould get sic exaltation, 
I wha deserve sic just damnation 

For broken laws, 
Five thousand years 'fore my creation. 

Through Adam's cause. 

When frae my mither*s womb I fell, 
Thou might hae plunged me in hell, 
To gnash my gums, to weep and wail. 

In burning lake, 
Whare d d devils roar and yell. 

Chained to a stake. 

Tet I am here a chosen sample ; 

To show thy grace is gr^t and ample ; 

Vm here a pillar in thy temple, 

Strong as a rock, 
A guide, a buckler, an example, 

To a' thy flock. 

But yet^ oh L— I confess I must, 
At times I'm fash'd wi' fleshly lust ; 
And sometimes too wi' warldly trusty 

Vile self gets in ; 
But thou remembers we are dust^ 
Defil'd in sin. 
« ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Maybe thou lets this fleshly thorn. 

Beset thy servant e'en and mom. 

Lest he owre high and proud should turn, 

'Cause he's sae gifted ; 
If aa/9f thy hand maun e'en be borne. 

Until thou lift it. 

L — , bless thy chosen in this place, 
For here thou hast a chosen race : 
But G— ' confound their stubborn lace. 

And blast their name, 
Wha bring thy elders to disgrace 
And public shame. 

It — ^ mind Gawn Hamilton's deserts, 

He drinks, and swears, and plays a^i cartoo^ 

Tet has eae mony takin' arts, 

Wi* grit and smft*, 
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Frae G— 's ain priests the people's hearts 
He steals awa'. 

And whan we chastened him therefor, 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore^ 
As set the warld in d. roar 

O' laughin* at us : — 
Corse thoa his basket and his store, 

Kail and potatoes. 

L — , hear my earnest cry and prayer, 

Against the presby fry of Ayr ; 

Thy strong right hand, L — , mak it bare 

TJpo' their heads, 
li — , weigh it down, and dinna spare, 

For their misdeeds. 

Oh L — my Gt — , that glib-tongued Aiken, 
My very heart and saul are quakin'. 
To think how we stood groanin', shaking 

And swat wi* dread, 
Tnule he wi' hingin' lip and snakin'. 

Held up his head. 

L — f in the day of vengeance try him, 
L — , visit them wha did employ him, 
And pass not in thy mercy by 'em, 

Kor hear their prayer ; 
Bit for thy people's sake destroy 'em. 

And dinna spare. 

But, L-*-, remember me and mine, 
Wi' m^cies temp'ral and divine. 
That I for gear and grace may shinOi 

Excell'd by nane. 
And a' the glory shall be thine, 

Amen, Amen I 

SFITAPH ON HOLY WILLIE. 

Here Holy-Willie's sair-wom clay 

Taks up its last abode ; 
His saul has ta'en some other way, 

I fear the left-hand road. 

Stop I there he is, as sure's a gun, 

Poor silly body, see him ; 
Kae wonder he's as black's the grun*. 
Observe tdia's standing wi' hmi. 
I' O 
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Tour bnuntane devili^py I aee. 

Has got him there before ye ; 
But haud your nine-tail cat a wee, );tti« 

Till ance you*ye heard my story. ^ 

Tour pity I will not implore. 

For pity ye hae nane ; 
Justice, alas 1 has gi'en him o'er^ 

And mercy's day is gane. 

But hear me, sir, deil as ye are. 

Look something to your credit ; 
A ooof like him wad stain your name, ibol 

If it were kent ye did it. 

The strength of satire here employed needs no comment. That 
Bums ^d not misrepresent the man whom he selected for yen- 
geance, is proved by events, for Holy Willie was afterwards found 
guilty of secreting money from the chuifeh (^erings, and he 
closed his miserable life in a ditch, into wliich he had fallen in 
going home from a debauch. The Rev. Hamilton Paul defends 
the poem as a just exposure of an odious interpretation of Chris- 
tianity ; and Mr Lockhart, commenting on Mr Paul, eays — * That 
performances so blasphemous should have been not only pardoned, 
but applauded by ministers of religion, is a singular circumstance, 
which may go far to make the reader comprehend the exaggerated 
state of party feeling in Bums^s native county at the period when 
he first appealed to the public ear. Nor is it fadr,^ he adds, * to 
pronounce sentence upon the young Mid reckless satirist, witiiout 
taking into consideration the undeniable fact, that, in his worst 
offences of this kind, he was encouraged and abetted by those 
who, to say nothing more about their professional character and 
authority, were almost the only persons of liberal education whose 
society he had any opportunity of approaching at the period in 
question.'* 

In connection with these remarks, it may be as well for the 
reader to be aware that, in writing his poems against the religious 
party to which he was opposed, Bums set at nought the earnest 
advices of his mother and brother. He was disposed on most 
occasions to listen deferentially to these friends of his bosom ; bat 
on this point he was obstinate, to their great and lasting regret. 
The strength of the feeling under which he acted fully appears 
in the letter to Mr M*Math, onward. 'lie went mad at their 
grimaces, * &c. 

The harvest of 1785 was beset by wretched weather, and wm 

X fikx Appendix, Ifo» 7. 
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▼ery late. On Momgiel the htdf of the crop vm lost, a circiim- 
stance eeriou^y affecting the prospects of Bums and his family. 
In two epistles of this period— one to his brother poet Lapraik, the 
other to a clerical friend — the bard alludes to the evtt seasooi 
M weU as to the ecdesiastical bickerings then going on: — 

THHtD SPI8TLB TO JOHIT laPBAIK.^ 

September 1.% 178fc 
Guid speed and furder to you, Johnny, 
Quid health, hale han% and weather bonny; 
Now when ye're nickan down fu' canny cutting 

The staff o' bread, 
May ye ne'er want a stoup o' bran*y 
To dear your head. 

May Boreas nerer thrash your rigs, 

Kor kick your rickles aff their legs, rkkt 

Sendin* the stuff o*er muirs and haggs humsm 

Like dnvm* wrack ; 
But may the tapmast grain that wags 

Come to ihe sack. 

I'm bizzie too, and skelpin* at it, 

But bitter, daudin' showers hae wat it, beating 

Sae my auld stumpie pen I gat it 

Wi' mucMe wark, 
And took my jocteleg and whatt it» knife col 

Like ony dark. 

It^s now twa month that I'm your debtor. 
For your braw, nameless, dateless letter^ 
Abusin* me for harsh ill nature 

On holy men. 
While ddl a hair yourseP ye*re better. 

But mair pro&ne. 

But let the kirk-folk ring their bells, 
Let's sing about our noble sel's ; 
We'll cry nae jads frae heathen hills 

To help, or roose us, pntta* 

But browster wives and whisky stills, 

They are the muses. 

Tour friendship, sir, I winna quat it, 
And if ye mak objections at it, 
Then han' in nieve some day we'll knot it, fist 
And witness take, 

> Pint published V7 Lapraik in a volume of hlB own pocim. 
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And when wi? nsquebae we've wat it, 
It Wnna break. 

Bat if the beast and branks be spared 

Till kye be gaun without the herd, oows 

And a* the vittel in the yard. 

And theekit right, UwtcheA 

I mean yonr ingle-side to guard 

Ae winter night. 

Th«A mnse-inspirin' aqua vitse 

Bhall make us baith sae blythe and witty, 

Till ye forget ye*re auld and gutty, goutj 

And be as canty 
Ab ye were nine year less than threttji 

Sweet ane and twenty I 

Bojt stooks are cowpet wi' the blast, overtuniaA 

And now the sinn keeks in the west^ peeps 

Then I maun rin amang the rest, 

And quat my chanter; 
8ae I gnhscribe myself in haste 

Tour's, Bab the Banter.^ 



SPISTLB TO THB RBV. JOHN M'MATH.^ 

Septembfr 17» 178& 

While at the stook the shearers cower Biiock ratpoi 
To shun the bitter blaudin' shower, beating 

Or in gulravage rinnin' scower oonfoakm 

To pass the time, 
To yon I dedicate the hour 

In idle rhyme. 

Hy mnme, tired wi' mony a sonnet 

On gown, and ban,' and douse black Ixmnet, gnf 

Ib grown right eerie now she's done it, leuftil 

Lest they should blimie her. 
And reuse their holy thunder on it| 

And anathem her. 

I own 'twas rash, and rather hardy, 
Hiat I, a simile, country bardi^ 

1 A toMqliet borrowed from the cleyer old Scotch song, * Maggy Lander.* 
> At thattimeenjcjing the ^ipointment of cutUtarU and tuecestor to the B«t. fMer 
Wodroir, minister <r Torbolton. He was an excellent iveaoher, and a decided 
moderate. He enjoyed the friendship of the Mtmtgomeries of Coilsfidd, and of 
Bums, bat unhappU*^ ^U into low spirits, in consequiLtnoe of his dependent sttna- 
tion, and beoome ditw^P^ted. He died in obscurity at Rossul in the Isle «C MttU, 
DsMmbcrlSSfib 
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Should meddle wi' a pack sae sturdy, 

Wha, if, they ken me, 
Can easy, wi* a single wordie, 

Lowse h — upon me. 

But I gae mad at their grimaces, 
Their sighin*, cantin', grace-proud faces, 
Their three-mile prayers, And hauf-mile graces, 

Their raxin' conscience, strttohint 

Whase greed, revenge, and pride disgraces 

Waur nor their nonsense. 

There's Qawn,^ raisca't waur than a beast, 
Wha has mair honour in his breast 
Than mony scores as guid's the priest 

Wha sae abus't him » 
And may a bard no crack his jest 

What way they've use't him! 

See him, the poor man's friend in need, 
The gentleman in word and deed, 
And shall his fame^and honour bleed 

By worthless skellums, wretolMt 

And not a muse erect her head 

To cowe the blellums! fcllows 

Oh, Pope, had I thy satire's darts 
To gie the rieiscals their deserts, 
Pd rip their rotten, hollow hearts. 

And te^ aloud 
Their jugglin' hocus-pocus arts 

To cheat the crowd. 

G — knows I'm no the thing I should be. 
Nor am I even the thing I could be. 
But twenty times I rather would be 

An atheist clean, 
Then under gospel colours hid be ' 

Just for a screen. 

An honest man may like a glass, 

An honest man may like a lass. 

But mean revenge, and malice fause, fli]i» 

He'll still disdain. 
And then cry zeal for gospel laws. 

Like some we ken. 
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They take religion in their month ; 
They talk o' mercy, grace, and truth, 
For what! to gie their mailice skouth 

On some puir wight, 
And hunt him down, o'er right and ruth. 

To ruin stnught 

All hail, Religion ! maid divine ? 
Pardon a muse sae mean as mine, 
Who in her rough imperfect line, 

Thus daurs to name ihee ; 
To stigmatise false friends of thine 

Can ne'er defame thee. 

Though hlotch't and foul wi' mony a stain. 

And far unworthy of thy train. 

With trembling yoice I tune my strain 

To join with those 
Who boldly daur thy cause maintain 

In ^ite o' foes : 

In spite o' crowds, in spite o* molMS 
In spite 0* undermining jobs, * 
In spite o* daric banditti stabs 

At worth and merit, 
By scoundrels, even wi' holy robea^ 

But hellish spirit. 

O Ayr ! my dear, my native ground. 
Within thy presbyterial bound 
A candid liberal band is found 

Of public teachers, 
As men, as Christians too, renowned, 

And manly preachers. 

Sir, in that ciscle you are named ; 
Sir, in that circle you are famed ; 
And some, by whom your doctrine's blamed 

(Which gies- you honour), 
Even, sir, by them your heart's esteemed, 

And winning manner. 

Pardon this freedom I have ta'en,^ 
And if impertinent I've been, 
Impute it not, good sir, in ane 

Whase heart ne'er wranged j^ 
But to his utmost would befriend . 

Ought that belanged ye. 

Tlie meagre harvest of *85 was gathered, and Robert and Gilbert 
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Bonis most have begun to entertain serious misgivings regarding 
their prospects. Robert, we have seen, was by this time made 
aware that he could write so as to draw the approbation of somO" 
thing above a rustic audience. His brother, possessed, like himself^ 
of a cultivated mmd and literary taste far above the common 
worid, w;as at his side to whisper what must have been a preciouf 
applause, when, in the intervals of labour, he recited some of those 
Yerses, yet fresh from the mint of his glowing mind, which have 
since been the rapture of multitudes, and the burthen of a nation's 
acclaim. Gilbert tells us that, in the course of a Sunday walk, the 
poet repeated to him the Cotter's Saturday Night, and he was 
eUctrified by it. * The fifth, sixth, and eighteenth stanzas thrilled 
with ecstacy through his soul.' Can we suppose that Robert 
would hear the expression of such feelings from a brother wlwm 
he knew to be a highly intelligent and reflecting person, without 
being stirred up into some fond apprehensions of the possibility of 
socceeding as a poet, and even by poetry mending in some degree 
fortunes on which all common industrial exertions seemed to be 
thrown away ? And it may be asked if it be quite possible for 
any man, in whatever circumstances, to possess the power of 
pouring forth such verses as these of the Cotter* a Saturday Night, 
without some consciousness tliat he can command the attention of 
his fellow-creatures? Scarcely, we suspect. And indeed he 
hknself tells us that, by weighing himself against others, he had 
come to as great confidence in the merit of his poems before their 
publication, as he ever had afterwards when they had received the 
stamp of public approbation. We therefore deem it more than 
merely likely that before the end of this year, the notion of pub- 
lishing had come upon Bums, and that he began accordingly to 
exert himself vigorously in the composition of poems not strictly, 
as for the most part hitherto, occasional. * Holding the plough,' 
we are told by Gilbert, * was a favourite situation with Robert for 
poetic composition, and some of his best verses were produced 
while he was at that exercise.* The ploughing for winter wheat 
began in November, and Bums had then of course an opportunity 
of subjecting himself to the stimulus so &vourable to his muse. 
That he took due advantage of it, or was very soon after at least 
engaged in composing some of his most important poems, appears 
from a letter which he addressed in February 178i5 to his young 
friend John Richmond. On the strength of this information, and 
from other circumstances, we set down as the composition of the 
latter autunjn and early winter the following brilliant series of 
compositions : — To a Mousey Halloween^ Man was made to Mourrty 
The Coal's Saturday Night, Address to theDeil, The Jolly Beggars^ 
To James Smkh, The Visum, The Author's Earnest Cry and 
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Prayer y The Ttoa Doge, The OrdmaJHm^ and SeoUh ZHiUfc— bemg^ 
in fact, the principal basis of the fame which the bard subse- 
qnently attained. Such an amount of literary industry is un- 
common with all ; it was unprecedented in Bums, whose preyiouff 
verses were usually prompted by the passion or whim of the hour^ 
But now, if our theory is correct, the biurd of Mossgiel had an end 
vn view for his writings. That such was indeed the case— thou^ 
hitherto it does not appear in his biography^s in k manner 
affirmed by his confidant, Gilbert, who expresdy says that * The Twa 
Doge was con4>08ed afker the resolution of publishing was nearly 
taken.* The Tvxx, Doge, we see, was executed before February 
17th, 1786, a date some considerable time anterior to that at whidi 
the resolution of publishing is usually said to have been formed. 

Some interest must necessarily ever attach to the personal 
circumstances of Bums at the time when he was pouring forth 
these immortal lays. Sir William Allan has, with poetical feeling, 
painted the peasant bard seated at study, in his ordinary working 
attire, and with a pen in his hand : he represents him sittiog in n 
rpomy apartpient, where many articles customarily seen in a 
comfortaMe farm-house are scattered about. The conception of the 
Bcene appears sufficiently humble ; but I am assured thai it greatly 
exceeds the reality in point of digaity. 

The farm-house of Mossgiel, which still exists nearly as in the 
days of the poet, consists mainly of a kitchen and parlour, both 
containing several beds. Almost the only other apartment in the 
house is a kind of garret closet, accessible by a narrow trap-stair 
ascending from the lobby. This little room is sufficiently lighted 
by a window of four small panes, set in the sloping roof by which 
the internal space is contracted fully a third. Mrs Begg relates 
that her two brothers occupied a small curtainless bed in this 
apartment. Under the window the poet had a little deal table^ 
in which there was a drawer. It was here he transcribed the 
verses which for the most part he had composed in the fields. 
Oft^i did his youngest ^sister steal up after he had gone out to his 
afternoon labour, to search the drawer for the verses he had just 
written off. One cannot but take a pleasure in such particulars, 
as showing in so striking a light the independence of the spiirit 
of man on the humble or trivial circumstances by which ita 
earthly tabernacle may be surrounded. 



TO A MOUSE, 
ON TVRNIiro UP HSR NKST WITH TKB PLOUGH, MOYBMBBB 17811 

Wee, sleekit, oow'rin', tim'rous beastie^ 
Oh what a panic's in thy breastie ! 
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Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi* bickering brattle ! haxty datter 

I wad be lai^ to rin and chase thee, 

Wi* murd'ring pattle l^ 

rm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken nature's social union. 
And justifies tiiat ill opinion, 

Which makes thee startle 
At me^ thy poor earth-bom companion, 

A!nd fellow-mortal I • . 

I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thiere ; sometiaie* 
What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live ! 
A daiinen icker in a thrave^ 

'S a sma request: 
rU get a blessin' wi' the laive, me 

And never miss't I 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin I 

Its silly wa's the win's are strewin* I 

And naething now to big a new ane build 

O* foggag© green. 
And bleak December's winds ensuin', 

Baith snell and keen ) sharp 

Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 

And weary wintet comin' fast, 

And cozie here, beneath the -blast, eomforubto 

Thou thought to dwell, 
Tin, crash! the cruel coulter passed 

Out through thy oelL 

That wee bit heap o' leaves and stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now ihou's turned out for a' thy trouble, 

- But house or hs^d, Withon^ ImM 

To thole the winter's sleety dribble, endure 

And cranreuch cauldl hoar-frort 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain t 
The best-laid schemes o' mice and men, 

Gang aft a-gley. 
And lea'e us nought but grief and pain, 

For promised joy, 

> Tb« ttlok used for clearing away the clods from the plough. 
•An occaatonftl ear ot com in a thrave— that is, tweuiy-four 
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Still thorn art blest, cotiapared wi* me! 
The present only toucfaeth thee : 
But, och ! I backward cast my e'e, 

On prospects drear! 
And forward, though I canna see, 

I guess and fear. 

We have the testimony of Gilbert Bums ih&t this beaatifnl 
poem was composed while the author was following the plough. 
Bums ploughed with four horses, being twice the amount of power 
now required on most of the soils of Scotland. He required an 
assistant called a gandsman, to drive the horses^ his o^^ duty 
being to hold and guide the plough. John Blane, who had acted 
as gaudsman to Bums, and who lived sixty years afterwards, had 
a distinct recollection of the turning up of the mouse. Like a 
thoughtless youth as he was, he ran after the creature to kjU it, 
but was checked and recalled by his master, who, he obsenred, 
became thereafter thoughtful and abstracted. Bums, who treated 
his servants with the familiarity of fellow-labourers, soon after 
read the poem to Blane. 



HALU>WBBK.l 

The fonowing poem will, by many readers, be well enough understood; but te 
Hie MUce of those who are unacquainted with the manners and toaditiMM <rf*tho 
oountry where the scene is cast, notes are added, to give some acoount of the 
principal c^urms and spells of that night, so big with prophecy to the peasantry 
in the west of Scotland. The passion of jnying into futurity makes a striking part 
of the history of human nature in its rude state, in all ages and nations ; and it 
may be some entertainment to a philos<^hic mind, if any such should honour the 
author with a perusal, to see the remains of it among the n&ore unenlightened in 
ourown. 

* Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native chmrm, than all the gloss of art.* 

Upon that night, when fairies lights 

On Cassilis Downans^ dance, 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze, fleUa 

On sprightly coursers jHranoe ; 

I 

> [All Hallow Eve, or the eve of All Saints' Day,] is thought to be a night wlien 
witches, devils, and other mischief-making beings are aU abroad on their baneftil 
midnight errands; particularly those afirial people, the feiries, are said on thai 
night to hold a grand auniversary.— B. 

* Certain little romantic, rooky» green bills. In the neis^bourhood of tbe UkdeiU 
seat of the Earls of Cassilis.— J7, 
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Or for Colean the route is ta'eB, 

Beneath the moon's pale beams ; 
There, np the Cove^ to stray and rove 

Amang the rocks and streams 
To sport that night. 

Amang the bonny, windmg banks, 

Where Doon rins, wimj^in', clear, wfaaeUnc 

Where Bmce^ ance ruled the martisd rank% 

And shook his Carrick spear. 
Some merry, friendly, country folks 

Together did convene, 
To bum their nits, and pou their stocks, pan 

And baud their Halloween * hold 

Fu* blythe that night. 

The lasses feat, and cleanly neat^ trim 

Mair braw than when they're fine ; 
Their faces blythe, fu' sweetly kythe, ahow 

Hearts leal, and warm, and kin' : true 

The lads sae trig, vrV wooer-babs spruce 

Weel knotted on their garten. 
Some unco blate, and some wi' gabs bMbfui talk 

Qax lasses' hearts gang startin' 
Whiles fast at night 

Then, first and foremost, through the kail, nabbage 

Their stocks^ maun a' be sought ance; 
They steek their een, and graip, and wale, cloee grope choote 

For muckle anes and straught anes. 
Poor haVrel Will fell afi" the drift, fool 

And wandered through the bow-kaiL 
^d pou't, for want o' better shifl, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Bae bow't that night. crooked 



1 A BOted cavern near Ck>Iean House, called the Core of Cdkeui ; which, m 
wen aa Caasilia Downans, is fluned in country story for Ixrfng a fovourite liaunt of 
fciri«e.-B. 

' The Hunons family of tSiat name, the ancestors of Robert, the great deliverer at 
big country, were Earls of Carrick.— B. 

3 The first oeremony of Halloween is, pulling each a stock, or plant of kalL 'They 
must go out, hand in hand, with eyes shut, and puU the first they meet with : its 
being big or little, straight or crooked, is prophetic of the size and shape of the 
grand object of all their spelU— the husband .<»■ wile. If any yird, or earth, sticdc 
to the root, that is tocher, or fortune ; and the taste of the oustoc, that is, the 
heart of the stem, is indicative of the natural temper and disposition. Lastly, the 
■terns, or, to give them their ordinary appellation, the runts, are placed somewhere 
above the he^ of the door, and the Christian names of peoide whom chance brings 
into the house are, according to the priori^ ot placlxig the rants, the names ia 
question.— B. 
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TkMi, ttranght or crooked, yird or naDe, 

They roar and cry a? throu'ther; 
The very wee things, todlin*, rin 

Wi* stocks out-owre their shonther: 
And gif the custoc's sweet or sour^ 

Wi* joctelegs they taste them; 
Syne co2iely ahoon the door, 

Wi* caanie care» the*ve placed ihem 
To lie that night. 

The lasses staw frae 'mang them a' 

To pou their stalks o' com ;^ 
Bat Rah slips out, and jinks about, 

Behint the muckle thorn : 
He grippet Nelly hard and fast; 

Loud skirled a' the lasses ; 
But her ti^pickle maist was lost^ 

When kittlin* in the fause-house* 
Wi* him that night. 

The Hold guidwife's weel-hoordet nits^ 

Are round and round divided, 
And mony lads' and lasses' fates 

Are there that night decided : 
Some kindle, couthie, side by side. 

And bum thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa wi' saucy pride, 

And jump out-owre the chimlie 
Fu' high that night 

Jean slips in twa wi' tentie e'e; 

Wha twas, she wadna tell ; 
But this is Jock« and this is me, 

She says in to hersel': 
He bleezed owre her, and she owre him, 

As they wad never mair part ; 
Till, fuffl he started up the lum, - 

And Jean had e'en a sair heart 
To see't that night. 



tettn'mff 



knives 

eaaJaritWf 

gentle 
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I They go to the barn-yard and pnll eadi, at three aevenl timeSt a staUc of oata 
the third etallc wants the top-pickle, that is, the grain at the top-of the staJk, the 
party in question will not continue spotless until marriage.— JB. * , 

« when the com is in a doubtful state, by being too green or wet, the stiadc- 
builder» by means of old timber, &c. makes a large apartment in his stack, witJi 
an opening in the side which is fairest exposed to the wind : this he calls a &ase« 
house.— J9.— That is, false-house ; something only resembling a house. 

s Burning the nuts is a famous charm. They name the lad and lass to eadi 
particular nut as they lay them in the fire, and accordingly as they bum quietly 
together, or start from beside ooe another, the course apd issue of the courtship wlB 
be.— ;», 



r HALLOWEIN. 1^ 

Poor Willie, wi' liis bow-kul nui«^ 

Was brunt wi* primsie Mallie ; 
And Mary, nae doubt^ took the dnrnt, pet 

To be compared to Willie. 
Hall's nit, lap out wi* pridefa' flings 

And her ain fit it brunt it ; 
While Willie lap, and swore, by jing^ 

Twas just the way he wanted 
To be that night 

Kell had the fause-house in her min^ 

She pits hersel* and Rob in; 
In loving bleeze they sweetly join, 

Till white in ase they're Bobbin*. 
Nell's heart was dancin' at the view. 

She whispered Rob to leuk for't: 
Bob, stowlins, prie'd her bonny mou' stcaithny kisMdl 

Fu' cozie in the neuk for't^ mugiy 

TJnifien that night. 

But Merran sat behint their backs. 

Her thoughts on Andrew Bell y 
She lea'es them gashin' at their cracks, converting 

And slips out by hersel: 
She through the yard the nearest taks^ 

And to the kiln she goes then, 
And darklins graipit for the bauks, eroM-beams 

And in the blue-clue ^ throws then, 
Right fear't that night. 

t And aye she win% and aye she swat, winded 

I wat she made nae jaukin' ; dally lag 

Till something held within the pat, 
Quid L- — I but she was quakin' I 
But whether 'twas the deil himsel, 

Or whether 'twas a bauk-en', 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 
She did na wait on talkin' 

, To spier that night. inquire 

Wee Jenny to her granny says, 

* Will ye go wi' me, granny t 

ril eat Uie apple ^ at the glass 

I gat frae uncle Johnny:' 

1 VTboerer would, with success, try this spell, mnst strictly observe these direo- 
tinas :— Steal out, all alone, to tho kiln, and, darkUng, throw into the pot a <dQ0 
of bine yam ; wind it in a <due off the old one, and, towards the latter end^ some- 
thing will hold the thread ; demand * wha hands ?' that is, who hcdds ? An answer 
will be returned from the kUn-pot, by aamJng the Christian and surname of your 
ftitnre spousa— B. 

s Take a candle, and go alone to a looktng-glass ; eat an apple befltre it, cmd, 

» 
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She ifoff't hmr pipe wi' tie it kmi, 
In wrath she was see vap'ria', 

She notic'i urn, an aizle brunt 
Her braw new worset afotm 

Out' through that night. 



Btnoko 



< Ye little skelpie-limmer's fiice P 

I daur yon try eic eportm', 
As seek the Ibol tluef ony place, 

For him to spae your fortune : mi 

Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 

Great cause ye hae to fear it ; 
For mony a ane has gotten a fright^ 

And lived and died deleeret 
On sic a night. 

* Ae hairst afore the Sherra-moor — 
, I mind*t as weePs yestreen, 

I was a gilpey then, Fm sure ycwng gU 

I was na past fifteen : 
The simmer had been cauld and wat, 

And stuff was unco gre^i ; 
And aye a rantin' kirn we gs^ harvest-koa» 

And just on Halloween 

It fell that night. 

* Our stibble-rig > was Bab M'Graeni 

A clever, sturdy £Edlow : 
His sin gat Eppie Sim wi' wean. 

That lived in Achmacalla : 
He gat hemp-seedj^ I mind it weel, 

And he made unco light o't ; 
But mony a day was by himsel', 

He was sae salrly frighted 

That very night.' 

Then up gat fechtin* Jamie Fleck, 
And he swcure by his conscience, 

nne tradiUons say, ytra should comb your hAir all the time ; the &oe of ymr 
ooojug»l companion, to be, wUl be aeen in the glass, as if peeing oTer yoor 
riioolder.— fi. 

1 A technical term in female scolding.— Bunu'f Ol&tsarjf, 

« The leader of the reapers. 

s Steal out, unperceived, and sow a handAil of hemp-seed, harrotriog it -vith 
. anything you can conveniently draw after you. Repeat, now and then, * Hemp 
seed I saw thee, hemp- seed I saw thee ; and him (or her) that is to be my true 
love, come afttt- me and pou thee.* Look over your left shoulder, and you will see 
the appearance of the person invoked, in the attitude of pulling hemp. Some tradi- 
tions say, * Come after me, and shaw thee,' that is, show th}rself ; in which case 
it simply appears. Others omit the harrowing, and say, * Come after ' me, and 
harrow thee.'— B. 



Mmorouf 
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That he could taw hemp-seed a peek ; 

For it was* a' but nonsense* 
The auld guidman raught down the pock, 

And out a handfu' giod him ; 
Syne bad him slip frae *mang the folk, 

Borne time when nae ane see*d him, 
And try't that night 

He marches through amang the stacks^ 

Though he was something sturtin ; 
The graip he for a harrow taks, 
And haiArls at his curpin ; 
- And every bow and then he aajB, 
* Hemp-seed, I saw thee, 
And her that is to be my lass, 
Come after me, and draw thee 
As fast this nighL' 

He whistled up Lord Lennox,' march^ 

To keep his courage cheery ; 
Although his hair began to arch, 

He was sae fley'd and eerie : 
Till presently he hears a sqnesJi^ 

And then a grane and gruntle ; 
He by his shouther ga*e a keel^ 

And tumbled wi' a wintle 

Out-owre tha^ night 

He roared a horrid mnrder-shoui^ 

In dreadfu' desperation 1 
And young and auld cam rinnin* out^ 

And hear the sad narration : 
He swore 'twas hilchin Jean M^Craw, 

Or crouchie Merrai^Humphie, 
Till, stop— she trotted through them a' — 

And wha was it but Grumphie 
Asteer that night I 

Heg fain wad to the bam hae gaen. 

To win three wechts o* naething;! 
But for to meet the deil her lane, 

She pat but little faith in : 

> Thli diarm mutt lOceirifle be performed onperoeived, and alone. You go to th* 
tam, mmA ol»en both doors, taking them off the hinges tf possible ; for there is 
danger tiis* the being about to appear may shut the doOrs, and do you some mis- 
daiet Then take that instrument used in winnowipg the com, which, in our 
oouatry dialeot, we call a weoht; and go through all the attHudes of letting down 
earn against the wtaid. Repeat it three times ; and the third time an apparition 
will pass through the bam, in at the window door, and out at the oUier, having 
bpth the figure in question, and the appearance or retinue, marking the employ- 
ment o^ station in life.— B. 
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She gies the herd ft picMe nits, ibv 

And twa red-checddt 'apples. 
To watch, while for the bam she sets, 

In hopes to see Tarn Kipples 
That very night. 

She turns the kej wi' canny thraw, gentw 

And owre the threshold ventures ; 
But first on Sawny gies a ca'. 

Syne bauldly in she enters : 
A ratton rattled up the wa% 

And she cried, * L — , preserve herf 
And ran through midden hole and a', 

And prayed wi* zeal and fervour, 
Fu' fast that night. 

They hoy*t out Will, wi' sair advice ; nrgefl 

They hecht him some fine braw ane ; promised 
It chanced, the stack he faddom't thrice,^ 

Was timmer-propt for thrawin' ; 

He taks a swirly auld moss oak knotty 

For some Uack, grousome carlin ; odious-looking 

And loot a winze, and drew a stroke, oi^th 

Till skin in blypes cam haurlin* shreds 
AfPs nieves that night. 



A wanton widow Leezie was. 

As canty as a kittlin ; 
But, och 1 that night, amang the shaws, woods 

She got a fearfu* settlin* I 
She through the whins, and by the cairn. 

And owre the hill gaed scrievin. 
Where three lairds' l^ds meet at a bum,' 

To dip her left sark-sleeve in. 

Was bent tiiat night. 

WlQrles owre a linn the bumie plays^ 

As through the glen it wimpPt ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays; ciMT 

Whyles in a wiel it dimpPt; «ddj 

Whyles glittered to. the nightly rays, 

Wi* bickering, dancing dazzle; 

1 "TakB nn opportunity of ifoLn^f uimotiiaxti to n bean-stack» and ffttham it i 
UmcB rcimd. The Lust f^Uium of the la£L limc you will catch in your amu tfaa 
aii[>i>Arainn! gf ytjur lotunL'toiijijgui yutc-fcUow.— W. 

' Yuu go out> QDu or niniY, fur thUi is a tiichv\ i^|)ell, to a south runnhag inning or 

rivukt^ whcrs ' Ujroc lairds" Ifiiidfl uumi,' Mid liip your left Bhirt-aleeve. Go to bod 

in ^yiit uf a firs, nud hati^^ y^iur wet altovu Ittfore it to diy. Lie awake: and 

mmx^ titufi max midni^iit, bji apv^iritkn^ JikavLn^ t!ie exact figure of the grand oli|)ect 

' in ^uastioD^ wlU «i?mo oM tUTJi. ths sleove, m II tn? dry tlw o&iex side of &L^-«B. 
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Whiles cookit undemeath tke IfraoB, 
Below the spreading haziel, 

Unseen that night. 

Amang the brackens, on the brae, 

Between her and the moon. 
The deil, or else an outler quej, 

Gat up and gae a croon : 
Poor Leezy's heart maist lap the hool ; 

Near lav'rock-height she jnmpit. 
Bat mist a fit, and in the pool 

Out-owre the lugs she plumpit, 

Wi' a plnnge that night. 

In order, on the clean hearth-stane. 

The Inggies three > are ranged, 
And every time great care is ta*en 

To see them duly changed : 
Auld uncle John, wha wedlock's joys 

Sin* Mar's year 2 did deAireJ 
Because he gat the toom dish thrice 

He heaved them on the fire 

In wrath that night. 

Wi' merry sangs, and friendly oraeki^ 

I wat they £d na weary; 
And unco tales, and funny jokes, 

Their sports were cheap and cheeiy ; 
1^ butter'd so'ns,^ wi' fragrant lunt, 

Set a' their gabis a-steerin'; 
Syne, wi' a social glass o* strunt, 

They parted aflF careerin' 

Fu' blythe that night* 



moan 
sheath 



moutlui 
spirito 



1 Taikt three dishes ; pat dean watev in one, foul water in another, teav« th« 
third empty ; Mindfold a person, and lead Mm to the hearth where the dishes are 
ranged ; he (or she) dips the left hand— if hy chance in the clean water, the future 
husband or wife will come to the bar of matrimonv a maid ; if in the foul, a widow i 
if in the empty dish, it foretells, with equal oeiiainty, no marriage at all. It is 
repeated three times, and every time the arrangement of the dishes is altered.— A 

'The year 1715, when the Earl of Mar raised an insurrection in Scotland. 

> Sowens, with butter instead of milk to them, is always the Halloween supper.— B. 

* Tlie most of the ceremonies appropriate to Halloween, including all those of im 
adventurous character, are now disused. Meetings of young people still talte place 
otf that evming, both in country and town, but their frolics are usually limited 
to ducking for apples in tubs of water (a ceremony overlooked by Bums), the lottery 
d the dishes, and pulling cabbage stalks. The other ceremonies are discountenanced 
as more superstitious than is desirable, and as somewhat dangerous. So lately as 
1802, the following incident took place in Edinburgh on All- Hallow Eve:— A girl 
nasied Isob^ Carr, servant to Mr Matthewson, typefounder, being determined to 
go through the rite of sowing hemp-seed, weiSt for that purpose into her master's 
Jbnndiy about ten o'clock at night, having a light in her hand, which she placed 
on one of the tables while she performed her incantations. She walked through 
ttie shop several times pronouncing aloud the words used on such occasions— and 
to anxioQs was she to tee totnethit^, as she termed it, that (having seen nothing) 
she gathered ilp the hempHseed to sow it a second time. In the course of the second 
sowing, acooiding to her own acoount,' a tall meagre figurs presented itself to her 
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Mr John Mayne, a comparativelj- obscure follower of tba 
Scottish Muses, had attempted a poem on the subject of Hallow- 
een, forming twelve stanzas. It appeared in RvddinuufCa Weekly 
Magazine., November 1780, and therefore may have been seen by 
Burns. That the Ayrshire poet actually saw and improved upon 
this composition can scarcely be doubted, after reading the follow- 
ing specimens : — v 
« « « « « 

Ranged round a bleezing ingle-«ide, 
Where nowtber cauld nor hunger bide, 
The £ELrmer*B house, wi* secret iH*ide» 
WiU a' convene ♦ ♦ * 

Placed at their head the gudewife aits. 
And deals round apples, pears, and nits. 
Syne tells her guests, how, at sic bits, 

Where ^e has be^i, 
BoigiM hae gart folk tyne their wits lott 

At Halloween. 

* « ' « * * 

A' things prepared in order due, 

CkMh guide's ! what fearfii' pranks ouoBt 

Boine i' the kiln-pat thraw a due 

At whilk, bedeen, 
Thta sweeUiearts at the far-end pu'. 

At Halloween. 

* « * ♦ « 

Bnt *tw«re a langsome tale to tell 
The gstes o* ilka charm and spell ; 
Anoe gaun to saw hemp-seed himsel* 

Puhr Jock M'Lean 
Plump in a filthy peat-pot fell. 

At HaUoween. 

Half felled wi' fear, and drookit wed, 

He frae the mire dou^t hardly spiel ; dimb 

But frae that time the silly diid 

Did never gricn long 

To cast his cantripes wi' the DeQ, 

At Halloween. 
« ' * * * * 



tmaginati(m ! She shridced aloud, and ran immediatdy into the house. After 
relating what she had seen, she went to bed, placing the Bible under her headJ She 
rose next morning, and went through the labours of the day in anparratgood health; 
but in the evening seemed somewhat timid. She went to bed without any ^ymptCHns 
of fear. Next morning she was called, but did not answer. A daughter of Mr 
MatthcwBon's then rose, went to her, and found that she was very sick, and that 
she bad been so during part of the night. Tea was ordered for her, but belR»« it 
could be prepared, she was seized with a stupor ; the pulse became sunk, the breathing 
difficult, and the liands swollen and blackish. A medical gentleman was inautntly 
calltsd ; he said it was an attack of apoplexy, which she could not survive more 
than ten minutes ; and in rather less than that time she expired. The suiigeon was 
clearly of opinion that the impression made on her «wiqg|«ff^fi«^ by Uae fri ^jfi l 
apparition was the cause of this fatal catastrophe. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO DATIE^ 



▲ BROTH KR POST. 



Pm three times douWy o'er your debtor, 

For your aiild«farrant) frien'ly letter; Maiibto 

Though I maun say't, I doubt ye flatter. 

Ye speak sae fair, 
For my puir, silly, rhymin' clatter 

Some less maun sair. amy 

Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle ; 
Lang may your elbock jink and diddle^ 
To cheer you through the weary widdle 

(f war*ly cares, 
TiH bairns' bairns kindly cuddle ou«« 

Your auld gray hairs. 

But, Davie lad, Pm red ye*re glaikit; infbrmed inatteootivt 

I'm tauld the muse ye hae negleckit; 

And gif it's aae, ye sud be licket,. beatea 

Until ye fyke ; ouvig 

Bio hauns as you sud ne'er be fmket,^ 

Be hain't wha like. wpuei 

For me, I'm on Parnassus' brink, 

Rivin' the words to gar them clink ; 

Whyles daez't wi' lote^ whylee daez't wi* drink, 

Wi' jads or masons; 
And whyles, but aye owre late, I think, 

Braw sober lessons. 

Of a' the thoughtless sons o' man, 
Commen' me to the bardie clan; 
Except it be some idle plan 

0' rhymin' clink. 
The devil-hae't, that I sud ban, 

They ever think. 

Kae thought, nae view, nae scheme o' ]rrm\ 

Nae cares to gie us joy or grievin' ; 

But just the pouchie put the nieve in, flg| 

And while ought's there, 
TikGB. hiltie skiltie, we gae scrievin'. 

And fash nae nudr. ttoahl% 



* That is— etich persons as you should never be spared, or allowed to be idle. It 
Is rather remarkable that Jamieson has overloolced this by no n[ieans extraordinary 
•ense of the word. He gives for laik, the various interpretations of to/ail^ to /old, 
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Leeze me en riiyme ! it's aye a fcreasure, 
Hy chlef^ amaist my only pleasure. 
At hame, a-fieP, at wark, or leisure; 

The Muse, poor hizzie ! 
Tlioiigh rough and raploch be her measure^ 

She's seldom lazy. 

Haud to the Huse, my dainty Davie : 
The wari' may play you monie a shavie ; 
But for ihe Muse, she'll never leave ye, 

Though e'er sae puir, 
Ka» even though limpin' wi' the spavie 

Frae door to door. 



THE BRAES o' BAXLOCHMtLK.1 

The Catrine woods were yellow seen, 

The flowers decayed on Catrine lea, 
Kae lav'rock sang on hillock green, 

But Nature sickened on the ee. 
Through faded groves Maria sang, 

Hersel in beauty's bloem the while^ 
And aye the wild- wood echoes rang, 

Fareweel ihe Braes o' Ballochmyle! 

Low in your wintry beds, ye flowers. 
Again ye'll flourish fresh and fair ; 

Ye birdies dumb, in witfa'ring bowenf, 
Again ye'U charm the vocal air. 

But here, alas ! for me nae mair 
* Shall birdie charm, or flow'ret smile; 

Fareweel the bonnie banks of Ayr, 
Fareweel, fareweel! sweet Ballochmyle t 



MAN WAS HADE TO MOURir. 

▲ DIROK. 

When chill November's surly blast 

Made flelds and forests hare, 
One evening, as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spied a man whose aged step 

Seemed weary, worn with care ; 

* Composed on tlie amiable and excellent fetmUy of Whltefbord's leaving T^^llocJi- 
myle, When Sir John's mistartwaeQ obliged him to tell the esiate.—B. Haria was 
Miss WhitefooKd, aftecwards Mrs Cransiouiu 
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His lace was fuirowed o'er with years, ^ 
And hoary was his hair. « 

* Young stranger, whither wanderest thou I* 

B^gan the reverend sage : 
*Does thirst of wealth thy step constraioi 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ! 
Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me, to monm 

The miseries of man. 

* The sun that overhangs yon moon, 

Outspreading far and wide, 
Where hundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride : 
Fve seen yon weary winter-sun 

Twice forty times return, 
And every time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 

* Oh, manl while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time ; 
Misspending all thy precious hours, 

Thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway; 

Licentious passions bum; 
Which tenfold force gives nature's law. 

That man was mad^ to mourn. 

'Look not alone on youthful primOi 

Or manhood's active might; 
Man then is useful to his kind, 

Suj^rted is his right : 
But see him on the edge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn ; 
Then age and want— oh ill-matched pairK^ 

Show mniyras made to mourn. 

* A few seem favourites of fate, 

In pleasure's lap carest; 
Tet think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest 
But, oh ! what crowds in every land. 

All wretched and forlorn ! 
Through weary life this lesson leam*i- 

That man was made to mourn. 

* Many and sharp the nmnerouB illfl 

Inwoven with our frMBO I 
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* More pointed still we mtke oaretthret 

Regret, remorse, and shame ; 
And man, whose heaven-erected fsuco 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn t 

< See yonder poor, o'erlaboured wight. 

So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toU ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful, though a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

' If Fm designed yon lordling's slaTe— 

By Nature's law designed — 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind! 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn I 
Or why has man the will and power 

To make his fellow mourn ? 

* Tet let not this too much, my 80% 

Disturb thy youthful breast; 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the last ! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man, 

Had never, sure, been bom. 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn ! 

* Oh, Death ! the poor man's dearest friend** 

The kindest and the best I 
Welcome the hour, my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest t % 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 

From pomp and pleasure torn ! 
But, oh ! a blest relief to those 

That weary-laden mourn !' 

* Several of the poems were produced for the pmpose of Inringing 
forward some favourite sentiment of the author. He nsed to 
remark to me tHat he could not well conceive a more mortifying- 
picture of human life than a man seeking work. In casting about 
in his mind how this sentiment might be brooght forward, the 
elegy, Man toae made to Mourn, was composed.'— Qilbebt Bu&ns. 
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The metriiSal Btructurei and aome other features of the poem, 
may be traced to an old stall ballad, entitled the Life and Age of 
Man, which Mr Cromek recovered, and which opens thus: — 

Upon the sixteen hunder year, 

Of God and fifty-three, 
Frae Christ wa8 bom, that bought us de«r. 

As writings testifie ; 
On January the sixteenth day. 

As I did ly alone, 
With many a sigh and aoh dM ray. 

Ah i Man is made to moan. 

Bums, in a letter to Mrs Pnnlop, says, * I had an old grand 
uncle, with whom my mother lived while in her girlirii years; the 
good old man, for such he was, was long blind ere he died; during 
which time, his highest enjoyment was to sit down and cry, while 
toy mother would sing the simple old song of the Jjtfe and Age of 
Man: 

It would be the wildest injustice to Bums to suppose that even 
now, when so eager to satirise the more zealoi«s professors of 
religion in his district, he was himself indifferent on that subject. 
We see an expression of devout adherence to true religion and 
tmdefiled in his letter to Mr M'Math in September. In October he 
makes his final entry in his first commonplace-book as follows :^- 

Oc(o6fr, 178& 

If ever any yonne man, in the vestibule of the world, chance to 
throw his eye over mese pages, let him pay a warm attention to the 
following observations, as I assure him they are the fruit of a poor 
deviTs dear-bought experience. I have literally, like that great poet 
and great gallant, and, by consequence, that great fool, Solomon, 
* turned my eyes to behold madness and folly.' Nay, I have, with all 
the ardour of lively, fknciful, and whimsical imagination, accompanied 
with a warm, feeling, poetic heart, shaken hands with their intoxi- 
cating friendship. 

In the first place^ let my pupil, as he tenders hfs own peace, keep 
up a regular, warm intercourse with the Deity. * * * 

The observations are thus broken off— very characteristically ; 
bat it is something that the only one he had entered signifies that 
the poet was a devout man amidst all his errors. In his earlier 
years, his father had shone before his family in that priestly 
character which presents Scottish humble life in one of its most 
beautiful aspects. Bobert had begim, some time before the old 
man's death, to take a part in the family devotions, reading * the 
chapter,* and giving out the psalm. After the <leath of William 
Bnmess, it fell to the poet by right of ancient custom, he being the 
eldest bora, to take on himself the whole function of the family 
priest, and he conducted the cottage worship every night when at 
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Home, during the whole thne of hid ireBideiroe at Mossgiel, More 
than this, his sister and another surviving memher of the household 
speak in the wannest terms of the style of his prayers. The latter 
individual^ states that he has never since listened to anything equal 
to these addresses. These facts, it will he admitted, form an inte- 
resting prelude to the beautiful poem in which Bums has placed in 
everlasting remembrance this phase of the rustic life of Scotland. 
Gilbert Bums gives us an account of what immediately prompted 
his brother to compose this immortal work. ^Several of the 
poems,^ he says, ' were produced for the purpose of bringing 
forward some favourite sentiment of the author. He had fre- 
quently remarked to me that he thought there wius something 
peculiarly venerable in the phrase, " Let us worship God," used 
by a decent sober head of a family introducing family worship. 
To this sentiment of the author the world is indebted for the 
CotUr'a Saturday Night. "* It needs only farther to be remarked, 
that the poet foiuid a model in one of the best poems of his prede- 
cessor Fergusson, entitled The Farmer' a Ingle, 



THE COTTER'S SATUBDAT NIGHT. 
IITBCRIBCD TO ROBBRT AIKCN, XSQ,' 

Let not ambition mock their vueful toil, 

Th^ homely Joys and destiny obscure ; 
mat grandeur hear, with a disdainful smfle. 

The short and simple annals of the poor.--<}KAT. 

Hy loved, my honoured, much respected Mend I 

Nomercenary bard his homage pays; • 

With honest pride, I scorn each sehiim en4 : 

My dearest meed, a friend'sesteem and praise. 

To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life's sequest^d scene; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah ! though his worth m^own, fax happier there, I ween ! 

Kovember chill blaws loud wi* angry sugh ; noiae 

The shortening winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the plough : 

The black'ning trains o' craws to their repode? 

The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes^ 
This nigh'i his weekly moil is at an end, 

> Mr wmiam Ronald, now a farmer in the neighbonrhoed of Beith in Aynhira. 
'Probably the first verse and inaoriptioo to Mr Aiken were MUfldaltonniids. Tbt 
^eem would have been better witiumt them. 
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OollecU his spad^ his iiia4took8» and his hoet, 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest to i^nd. 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course dees hsiueward bend.* 

At length h» lonely cot appears in view, 

BeneaUi the shelter of an aged tree; 
Th' expectant wee things, tod£in% stachet through 

Ti^meet their dad, w? flichterin' noise and glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily, 
His clean hearthstane, his thrifbie wifie's smUe, 

The lisping infiint prattling on his knee, 
Does a' hn weary kiaugh and care beguile, anzletgr ' 

And makes him quite foi^et his labour and his toU. 

Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in, Bj and tgr 

At service out^ amang the farmers ronn' : 
8o)ne ca' the plough, some herd, some tentie rin 

A cannie errand to a neibor town : 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown. 
In youthfii' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e. 

Comes hame, perhaps to show a braw new gown. 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

With joy unfeigned, brothers and nsters meet, 

And each for other's weel&re kindly ^iers z 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears; 

The parentis partial, eye their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forward points the view. 

The mother, wi* her needle and her shears^ 
Qars artd claes look amaist as weeFs the new — 
13ie faihar mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

Their master's and their mistress's command. 

The younkers s? are wam^ to obey ; 
And mind their labours wi' an eydcnt hand. 

And ne'er^ though out o' sight, to jank or i^y : dally 

'And oh ! be sure to fear the Lord alway f 

ITI10 (opening rene of The Fcarwm^ Inglt bean a ooiuideiuUe resMnUanot to 
Aia:— 

Whan gloamin gray Ofot-ower th0 wendn keeka, 

When Bawtie OS'S the owsen to the byre, 
Whut Thrasher John, sair dung, his barn-door steeks, jaded shuts 

Whan Insty lasses at the dighting tire : , winnowing 

Wliat bangs fa' leal the e'ening's coming canld, beata truly 

And gars anaw-tappit winter freeze in vain ; makes 

Oars dowie mortals look baith blythe and bauld, -, . . _- 

Nor fleyed wi* a* the puirtlth o' the plain ; IH^tene* 
Bogin, my Muse, aaA ofaaunt in faamrty strain. 
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And mind yonr doty, duly, mom and night! 
Lest in temptati<m's pi^ ye gang astray. 
Implore His connsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright I' 

Bat, hark! a n^ comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning ^' the same. 
Tells how a neibor lad cam o'er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. * 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek. 

With heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name. 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it's nae wild, worthless nke. 

W? kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappin' youth ; he taks the mother's eye ; 
BIythe Jenny sees the visit's no ill-ta'en ; 

The father cracks of horses, ploughs, and kye. 

The youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi* joy, 
But blate and lathefu', scarce can weel behave ; ijaahfol i»*»t*ft^Hf 

The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu' and sae grave : 
Weel pleased to think her bium's respected like the lave. ^Umi 

Oh happy love ! — where love like thi» is found I 

Oh heartfelt raptoreel — ^Uiss beyond compare! 
Pve pac^d much this weary, mortsd round. 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 

'If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare^ 
One cordial in this melanchofy vale, 

'TIS when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the eveni^ galaf 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch ! a villain I lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Be<a:ay sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth f 

Curse on his peijur'd arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled! 

Is there no pify, no relenting ruth. 
Points to the parents fondling o'er their child f 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction wild! 

But now the supper crowns their simple board. 

The halesbme parritch, chief of Scotia's food ; porrMg* 

The soupe their only hawkie does afibrd, eoie 

That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : ^vOk 
The dame brings fiirth, in complimental mood. 
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To grace the lad, her wael-hun'd kebbuck, felly cheese bittag 

And aft he's prest^ and kft he ca's it gu!d ; j 

The frugal wifie, gairulous, will tell, -i 

How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was 1' the bell. twdvemonth ; 

The cheerfu* sapper done, wi' serioos fkce, J 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; ^ 

The «ire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace, 

The big ha'-bible, ance his father's pride ; ^ 

His bonnet reVrently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; gn^«beelts 

Those straiBs that once did sweet in Zion glidoi 
He wales a portion with judicious pare ; sdeols 

And 'Let us worship Qod!' he says, with solemn tax. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Xhmdee's wild-warfoling measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name. 

Or noble Slgin beets the heavenward flame. 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays; 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our C^f^ator's praise. 

Hie priest-like father reads the sacred page- 
How Abram was the friend of 6k)D on high; 

Or, Bfoses bade eternal war&re wage 
With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire; 
Or Job's pathetic (daint, and wailing cry ; 

Or n^t Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy ^rs that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the OhrisUan volume is the theme— 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name^ 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 

How his first followm and servants sped,. 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand; 
And heard great Bab'lon's doom pronounced by Heaven's command. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The sunt, Uie father, and the husband prays: 
Hope 'springs exulting on triumphant wing,'^ 
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Thai thus thej all aball meet in fatore dayi: 

There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 

Together hymning their Oreatoi^s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art» 

lYhen men display to congregations wide, 
Deyotion's every grace, except the heartl 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert^ 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul; 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their several way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request. 

That He, who stills the raven's clamorous n^ 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 

Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best. 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But^ chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's gnmdeur springs^ 
That nmkes her loved at home, revered abroad: 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
^ An honest man's the noblest work ofQodf 
And certes, in fair virtue's heavenly road^ 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 
What is a lordling's pompt a cumbrous load. 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in <u*ts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 

Oh Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 

And oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 

Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, ^ 

And stand a wall of fire around their niuch-loved isle. 

C^Thon! who poured the patriotic tide 
That streamed through Wallace's undaunted hearty 
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Who dared to nobly stem tyraanic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious port, 
(The patriot's Qod, peculiarly thou art, 
\ His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward 1) 
Oh never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 
In bright snccessioa raise, her ornament and guard I 

The Address to (he DeU appears to have been produced in early 
winter^ probably before the month of November had expired. 
Gilbert recollected hia brother rq)eating the poem to him as they 
were going together with their carts to bring coal for the family 
fire. * The curious idea of such an address was/ he says, * suggested 
to him by running over in his mind the many ludicrous accounts 
and representations we have from various quarters of this august 
personage.' The poem has been a theme of unmingled praise 
with all the critics of Bums. As a serio-comic embodiment of 
popular superstitions, it is unrivalled, and the relenting tendemesi 
of the final stanza is a stroke which could have come from scarcely 
any other poet. 
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Oh Prince! ob chief of nmny throned powers, 
That led th* emlmttled aerai^im to war.— Milt^ic. 

CMi thou ! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim and sootie, 

Closed under hatches, 
Spairges about the iM-unstane cootie,^ 

To scaud poor wretches t 

Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 
And tet poor d— — d bodies be ; 
Pm sure sma' pleasure it can gi^ 

E'en to a deil, 
To skelp and scaud poor dogs like me^ 

And hear us squeel 1 

Great is thy power, and great thy fame ; 

Far ken'd ai^ noted is thy name ; 

And though yon lovin' hough's thy hame^ h^cw 

Thou travels far; 
And, faith ! thou's neither lag nor lame, 

Nor Mate nor scaur. apt to he ecared 

iBnmahOTe imagines a feot-paO, caHed in Scotland a eooHe, as employed by Bataa 
■ distribating hrimstoiie over the vnlicntuiateB under hi« ca^e. 
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Whylofl^ ranging like a raaring lion, 
Por prey a' holes and comers tryin' ; 
Whyles on the strong-winged tempest flym', 

Tirlin' the kirks ; TJawntSag 

Whyles in the human bosom pryin*, 

Unseen then lurks. 

Fve heard my reverend grannie say. 
In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 
Or where auld ruined castles, gray, 

Nod to the moon, 
Te fright the nightly wanderer's way 

Wi' eldritch croon. 

When twilight did my grannie snmmon. 
To say her prayers, douce honest woman I 
Ail yont the dike she's heard you bumming 

Wi* eerie drone ; 
Or, mstlin', through the boortries comin'i ddex^ea 

Wi' heavy groan. 

Ae dreary, windy, winter nighty 

The stars shot down wi* sklentin' lights 

Wf you, mysel, I gat a fright 

Ayonttbd lough; 
Te, like a fashrbush, st<Md in sight, 

Wi' waving sough. 

The cudgel in my nieve did shake, flit 

Each bristled hair stood like a sti^e, 

•When wi' an eldritch, stoor quaick-— quaick — M^itfld 

Amang the springs, 
Awa ye squattered, like a drake. 

On whistling wings. 

Let warlocks grim, and withered ha^ 
Tell how wi* you, on ragweed nags. 
They skim the muirs and dizzy crags^ 

Wi* wicked speed ; 
And in kirk-yards renew their leagues 

Owre howkit dead. exoavRted 

Thence oountra wives, wi* t<nl and pain^ 
May plunge and plunge the kirn in vain ; 
Vatf oh 1 uie yellow treasure's taen 

By witching skill ; 
And dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie*s gaen 

As yell's the bilL • • • 

When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord^ 
And float the jin^^' icy boon^ 



Then water-kdpiee haunt ihe foord^ 

By your direction ; 
And 'nighted trayellers are allured 

To their destruction. 

And aft your moss^traversing spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk is : 
The bleesin', curst^ mischievous monkeyi 

Delude his eyes. 
Till in some miry slough he sunk is^ 

Ne'er mair to rise. 

• When nuuson's mystic word and grip^ 

In storms and tempests raise you up^ 
Some cock or cat your rage maun stop. 

Or, strange to tell ! 
The youngest brother ye wad whip 

Aflf straught to hf— I 

Lang syne, in Eden's bonny yard, 
When youthfu' lovers first were paired, 
And all the soul of love they shared, 

The raptured hour. 
Sweet on the fragrant flowery Bwaird| 

In shady bower.^ 

Then yon, ye auld sneck-drawing dog t^ 

Te came to Paradise incog. 

And played on man a cursed brogue, 

(Black be your fa 1) 
And gied the infant warld a shog, Bbaka 

'Maist ruined a'. 

D'ye mind that day, when in a biz2, btutie 

Wi' reekit duds, and reestit gizz, enured dotlies witbendliafe 

Ye did present your smootie phiz dirty 

'Mang better folk. 
And sldented on the man of tfzz 

Your spitefu' joke! 

And how ye gat him i* your thrall. 
And brak him out o' house and hall, 

1 ThiB verse ran originally as follows :-' 

Lang sjne, in Eden's happy scene, 
When Btrappin' Adam's days were green* 
And Eve was like my bonnie Jean, 

My dearest part, 
A danotn', sweet, young handsome quean, 
O' guileless heart. 
• • Sneck-drawing dog* expresses a steaithy, insidious person, who opens dogts If 
inwing the m«ck or Ifttoh onheard. 
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WhOe Boabe and blotcheft did him gall, 

Wi* bitter claw. 
And lows'd his iU-tongued, wicked iscawl, fcoUUngwH^ 

Was waret avvk ? 

Bat a' your doings to rehearse, 
Your wily snares and fechtin* fierce. 
Sin' that day Michael did you pierce, 

Down to this time, 
Wad ding a Lallan tongue, or Erse^ 

In prose or rhyme. 

And now, auld Cloots, I ken ye^re diinkm^, 
A certain bardie's rantin', drinking 
Borne. luckless hour will send him linkin* 

To your black pit; 
Bat) faith t he'll turn a comer jinkin'. 

And cheat you yet. 

Bat faxe yon weel, auld Nickie-benl 
O wad ye tak a thought and men' I 
Ye aibUns might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake — 
Fm wae to think upo' yon den, 

Even for your sake I 

S<miething should have been said before regarding the scenw 
ftnd persons amongst which Bums was living at this crisis. In 
1833, after a visit to Mauchline for the purpose of making 
inquiries regarding the Mossgiel poet, I wrote as follows :— 

* Mauchline is a parish-town of above a thousand inhabitants^ 
in ancient times the seat of a priory belonging to Melrose, but 
now differing in no respect from a common agricultural village. 
^It is situated upon a slope ascending from the margin of the Ayr, 
from which it is about two miles distant. One might at first 
suppose that a rustic population like that of Mauchline would 
form but a poor field for the descriptive and satirical genius of 
Boms. It is wonderful, however, how variously original many of 
the inhabitants of the most ordinary Scottish village will contrive 
to be. Human nature may be studied everywhere ; and perhaps 
it nowhere assumes so many strikingly distinct forms as in a small 
cluster of men, such as is to be found in a town of a thousand 
inhabitants. In such a place every individual luxuriates in his 
own particular direction, till the whole become as well indivi- 
dualised as the objects of inanimate nature ; while in a city the 
individual is lost in the mass, and no one is greatly different from 
another. In a small town, the character of every man is wefl 
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kBO\m, e6 thftt e^erythi&g be says aud does xb felt as characteristic^ 
and enjoyed accordinglj. One is a wag, another is a miser, a 
third exaggerates all he has to relate, a fourth (but this is apt to 
be less of a distinction) is over-inclined to strong waters. Every 
one i» n^ore or less a humorist, and, as such, affords a perpetual 
fund of amusement to his compeers. If Shakspeare could draw 
lively delineations of human character from such persons as the 
originids of Silence and Shallow, it may well be conceived that a 
genius like Bums must have seen as good subjects in many of 
tiie villagers of Mauchline. To give an idea of the taste for wit 
and humour which might exist in such a scene as this, we may 

quote what was said by a shopkeeper named D , when on his 

deathbed, in reference to a person who had been to him and all 
the other inhabitants as the very sun and soul of fun for many 
years, and was recently deceased. Even in this melancholy con- 
dition, D said he accounted it no small consolation to reflect 

that he had lived in the same days with John Weir. The mind of 
the .honest trader might no doubt have been filled with more 
fitting reflections at suoh a time ; but it is impossible to doubt 
that it was from suoh escapes of natural character that the very 
happiest touches of both Shakspeare and Bums were derived.* ^ 

Jjst us for a moment review the village as it was in external 
and moral respects in the days of Bums. First, in a central 
mtnation, stood its old bam-like church, surrounded by a burial- 
ground, Ml, as usual, of flat and upright monuments — ^the scene of 
those prelections which the poet has described in his Holy Fair, 
CloBe by are the remains of the ancient priory, consisting of 
little besides an old dismantled tower, beside which was phmted 
the neat numsion of Gtivin Hsmiilton the writer. He is a plea- 
tant-nstured man, with a youngs family rising around him* In 
his little business-room will be found one or two young scape- 
trace clerks, great cronies of Bums^s ; one of them his correspon- 
dent John Richmond. If you take your stand in the kirkyard, 
you see into Gavin's garden in one direction ; in another you see 
the back of Nanse Tinn6ck*s change-house — the resort of yill- 
caup commentators during intervals of sermon, and the place in 
which Bums offered to drink the premier's health nine times a 
week, provided he would save aqua-vitae from fiscal oppression^ 
Nanse is. a tme ale-wife — quiet, civil, discreet, and no tale-teller. 
She would not even blab about Bums, but insisted ,to the end of 
her life that he had indulged very little in her house. In another 
direction, opposite the principal entrance to the churchyard, runs 
Off a street called the Cowgate, in which Jeanie Armour lives* 

» John Weir was the &ther of Sergeant Weir, whose name hns obtained a pla09 
ia history, in consequence of specially gallant aohievMnents at Waterloo, 

H* 
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Here we see ftciog tis a MUle white^&ced inn of two Btoreys— 4he 
Whitefoord Anns — ^kept by one John Dove or Dow ; perhaps a 
greater haunt of the Mossgiel bard than Nanse's. Hiin Bums 
consigns to fame through the medium of a burlesque epitaph, no 
doubt presenting a tolerably just view of John's character : — 



ON JOHN DOVE. 

INNKBCPSRy MAVCUhtltW, 

Here lies Johnny Pidgeon; 
What was his religion ? 

Wha e*er desires to ken, 
To some other Warl* 
Maun follow the carl. 

For here Johnny Pidgeon had naael 

Strong ale was ablution — 
Small beer persecution, 

A dram was memintQ mart; 
But a full-flowing bowl 
Was the joy of his soul. 

And port was celestiid gloryl 

In a good-looking shop in one of the streets of l^fandiUne 
would have been found James Smith, a clever little daric-^XMii- 
plexioned fellow of bright social powers, and much sense and 
acuteness. To him Bums has cleaved like a brother, and many 
an evening do they spend together. Then, amongst the * cha- 
racters/ we have Poosie Nansie— a beldame who keeps a lodging* 
house for vagrants. She is attended by a str^sge girl in the 
relation of daughter — ^yclept" Racer Je8s*-who has ran races for 
wagers, and is sometimes employed, on account of her speed of 
foot, in carrying messages throughout the tountiy* Bums, Smithy 
and Kichmond are not above enjoying the odd scenes presented in 
Poosie Nansie*s hotel, where wretches passing before the world 
for maimed and blind, recover the use of Hmbs and selises, and 
compensate in a hearty supper' for all the privations and con- 
tumelies which they suffer in their exoteric character by day. 
Wild intemperance and frantic merriment, mingled with frightful 
quarrels and broils, distinguish this scene of low life — which 
nevertheless is a scene not below the regard of one who finds a 
human heart beating even m the worst of his kind. Holy Willie, 
too, we may be sure, supplies in his Canting langui^ and sordid 
overreaching habits abundant matter of remark to Bums and his 
friends. There is, a zealot of a different stamp — James Humphry 
by name, a working-man, but the very type of a theological 
Scottish villager^a critic of sermons, a meddler with ministers, a 
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pertinaciotis long-tongued disputant about texts — ^In short, the 
'noisy polemic* whom Bums has immortalised in an epitaph. 
He, we cannot doubt, must have affoMed food for manj a merry 
remark. The * unco guid ' generally would be of course frequently 
canvassed m all the bearings of their characters — great joy 
would be felt when their decent robes gave way in aught, showing 
the unclean heart beneath. The more notedly self-indulgent, who 
only k^ up a tolerable face of decency before society, if more 
mildly treated, woidd at least supply abundant themes of gro- 
tesque narration. Such the place, and such the persons, now 
forming the drama of life in which the poet moved, hin^lf a 
phenomenon of no common kind, a subject of terrcnr and aver- 
sion to max^y, on account of his imputed ^ wHdness ' and latitudi- 
narianism, while with others he was as much an object of aiection 
and admiration because of his generous heart, his inunense powers 
of wit, and the wonderful productions of his muse. 

This imperfect sketch may serve as generally introductory to 
his poems, The JoUy Beggars^ the EpisUe to James Smith, Tk^ 
Hofy Fair, and some others. 



THB JOLLY BEOOASS. 

▲ CANTATA. 
KSOITATITO. 

When lyart leaves bestrew the yird, gray mxA 
Or wavering like the- bauckie-bu^ ijat 

Bedim bauld Boreas' blast; 
When hailstanes drive wi' bitter skyte impolM 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 

In hoary cranreuch drest ; bM».fr«( 

Ae night at e'en a merry core 

. O' randie, gangrel bodies, T«gruit 

la Poosie Nancy's held the splore^ mnrij inffiClitf 

To drink theiir orra duddies : odd 

Wi* quaffing and laughing, 

They ranted and they sangf; 
Wriumping and thumping. 
The vera girdle ^ rang. 

FirSty neist the fire, in auM red ragi^ - 
Ane sat, weel braced wi' mealy bags, 

And knapsack a' in order; 
His doxy lay within his arm, 
Wi' usquebae and blankets warm — 

She blinket on her sodger: 

1 An IrcmpUtoiuod to BootUshoofetagea lor teldag calces over 
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And sje he gies the tozie drah 

The tiiher akelpin' kiss. 
While she held up her greedy gab 
. Just like an aumos dish.i 

nk smack still, did crack still. 
Just like a cadger's ^ whip. 
Then staggering and swaggering^ 
He roared this dittj up. 



TuKB— SMdierf* Jisy. 
I ttn a son of Mars, who have been in manj wars^ 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I come ; 
This here was for a wenoh, and thai other in a trendy 
When welcoming the Frendi at the sound of the drum. 
Lai de dAodle^ &C. 

Hy 'prenticeship I past where my leader breathed hia lasi^ 
When the bloody die was cast on the heights of Abram ; ' 
I served out my trade when the gallant game was play^ 
And the Morro ^ low was laid at the sound of the drum. 
Lai de dandle^ &c. 

I lastly was with Curtis, among the floating batteries,^ 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb ; 
Tet let my country need me, with EUiot ^ to h^d me^ 
Fd clatter on my stumps at the sound of a drum. 
Lai de daudle, &c. 

And now though I must beg with a wooden arm and 1^, 
And many a tatter'd rag hanging over my bum, 
Fm as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my callet^ 
As when I used in scarlet to follow a drum. 
Lai de daudle, &c. 

1 The SootUdi beggars naed to carry a large wooden dish for the recepti<m of any 
alma which took the shape of food. The same utensil seems to have onoe been (if it 
Is not so still) a part of the accoutrements of a continental beggar. When the 
revolted Netherlands, in the sixteenth century, assiuned the character of Let Chte%ix, 
or the B^^gars, a beggar's vfooden cup was one ci their insignia. 

s A cadger is a man who travels the country with a horse or ass, carrying two 
panniers loaded with various merchandise for the country people.— Cromeic 

8 The battle-ground in front of Quebec, where WolliB fell victoriously, Septnnber 
1750. 

* El Morro, the oastje whidi defends the entraaoe to the harbour of Santiago or St 
Jago, a small island near the southern shore of Cuba. It is situated on an eminence* 
the abutments being cut out of the limestone rock.— £<>pan'« Notes of a TouTt &o. 
Edinburgh 1888.— In 1763, this castle was stormed and taken by the British, after 
which the Havana was surrendered, with spoil to the value of three millions. 

' * The destruction of the Spanish floating batteries during the famous siege of 
Gibraltar in 1783— on which occasion the gtdlant Captain Curtis rendered the most 
•ignAl service— is the heroic exptoit here referred to.*— MoTRBRHrni.1.. 

« George Augustus Blliot, created Lord Heathfleld ibr his admiraUe defenee of 
Qifataltar during a siese of three years. Bom 1717, died 179a 
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What UMmgh wiib ho&iy ^ks I must rtuid the winter sbock^ 
Beneath the woods and rocks often^raes for a hom^, 
When the tother bag I sdl, andihe tother bottle teli^ 
I could meet a troop of h— at the sound of a drum. 
Lai de daudle, &c. 

RXCITATiya 

He ended; and the kebara sheuk, laftcn 

Aboon tiie chorus roar; 
While frighted rattons backward leuk^ 

And seek the benmoet bore; 

A fairy fiddler frae the neuk^ 

He skirled out * Encore I ' 
But up arose the martial chuck^ 

And laid the loud uproar. 



tvHK— Soldier Laddie, 
I once was a maid, though I cannot tell when, * 
And still my delight is in proper young men ; 
Borne (me of a troop of dragoons was my daddie^ 
No wonder I'm fond of a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lai de lal, fro. 

The first of my loves was a s^vaggering blado^ 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade ; 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so ruddy. 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lai de lal, &c. 

Bdl the godly old chaplain left him in the lurdi. 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church; 
He ventured the soul, and I risked the body — 
Twas then I proved fiedse to my Sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lai de lal, &C. 

FuU soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot, 
The regiment at large for a husband I got ; 
From the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready, 
I asked no more but a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 



But the peace it reduced me to beg in de!^>air, 
Kll I met my old boy at a Cunningham fkir; 
His rags regimental they fluttered so gaudy, 
Ify heart it rejoiced at a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lol, &c. 
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And BOW I have lirad — I know not how long, 
And fltiU I can join in a cap and a song ; 
But whilst with both hands I can hold the glass steady^ 
Heroes to ihe^ mj hero, my sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lai de lal, &c. 

BBCtTATITO. 

Poor Merry Andrew in the neuk, 

Sat guzzling wi' a tinkler hizzle ; 
They mind^ na wha the chorus tenk, 

Between themselves they were sae busy 
At length wi^ drink and courting cUzzy, 

He stoiter'd up and made a &ce ; 
Then tmned, and laid a smack oa Qrizzie, 

Syne tuned his pipes wi' grave grimace. 



Tvvm^Auid Bhr Bymon, 

Sir Wisdom's a fool when he's fou, 

• Sir Knave is a fool in a session ^ 

He's there but a 'prentice I trow. 

But I am a fool by profesinon. 

Hy grannie she bought me a beuk, 

A^d I held awa to the school ; 
I foar I my talent misteuk, 

But what will ye hae of a fool ! 

For drink I would venture my neck^ 

A hizzie's the half o' my crafl^ 
But what could ye other expect, 

Of ane that's avowedly daft f 

I ance was tied up like a stirk, boUodk 

For civilly swearing and quaffin' ; 

I ance was abused in the kirk, 

For touzling a lass i' my daffin. rambling 

Poor Andrew that tumbles for sporty 

Let naebody name wi' a Jeer; 
There's even, Fm tauld, i' the court 

A tombler ca'd the Premier. 

Observed ye, yon reverend lad, 

Maks faces to tickle the mob ; 
He rails at our mountebank squad — 

If s rivalship just i' the jpb. 

;, apparently, wfaun under trial for some 
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And now my conclusion m toll. 

For faith I'm confoundedly diy | 
The chiel tha^s a fool for himself 
/ Gude L — ! he's far dafter than L 



RBCITATIVO. 



I^en neist ontspak a raucle carlin, ,tout 

Wha kent fu* wee! to cleek the sterling, 
For monie a pnrsie she had hooked, 
And had in mony a well been ducked. 
Her dove had been a Highland laddi% 
But weary fe* the Waefu' woodiel 
liVi' sighs and sobs she thus began 
To wail her braw John Highlandman. 



TuNi— an pe were dead gutdmtm, 

A Highland lad my love was bom, 
The Lawland laws he held in scorn. 
But he still was faithfa' to his clan, 
lij gallant braw John Highlandman. 



Sing, hey my braw John Highlandman! 
Kng, ho my braw John Highlandman! ^ 
There's not a.lfid in a' the W' 
Was match for my John Highlandman. 

With his philabeg and tartan plaid. 
And guid claymore down by hit side^ gwotd 

The ladies' hearts he did trepan, 
Ky gallant braw John Highlandman. 
Sing^ hey, &c 

We i-angfed a' from Tweed to Spey, 
And liv4^ like lords and ladies gay ; 
For a Lawland face he fear^ none^ 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. - 
Sing, hey, &c. 

They banidied him b^rond the 88% 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran. 
Embracing my John Highlandman* 
Sing, hey, &0. 

But, oh! they catched him at the last^ 
And bound him in a dungeon fast; 
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My ctirse npon them every one> 
They're hanged my braw John Highlandmail, 
Sing, hey, &c* 

And now a widow, I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne'er return f 
No comfort but a hearty can, 
"When I think on John Highlandman. 
Sing, hey, &c. 

RBCITATIVO. 

A pigmy scraper, wi' his fiddle, 

Wha used at trysts and fairs to drJddle, piagr 

Her strappin' liinb and gaucy middle 

(He reached na higher) 
Had holed his heartie like a riddle, 

And blawn't on fire. 

Wi* hand on haunch, and upward €^e, 

He crooned his gamut, one, two, threOy mvmumA 

Then in an arioso key, 

The wee Apollo 
Bet off wi* allegretto glee 
, His giga Bolo. 

AIR. 

TvvB—Whittle o'er Oe law o'L 

Let me ryke iip to dight that tear, leacih wipi 

And go wi' me and be my dear. 
And then your every care mid fear 
May whistle owre the lave o't. 

CHORUS. 

I am a fiddler to my trade, 
And a' the tunes that e'er I played, 
The sweetest still to wife or maid, 
Was whistle o'er the lave o^ 

At kirns and weddings we'se be ther^ 
And ohl sae nicely's we will far^ 
We'll bouse about tni Daddy Care 
Sings wlustlee'er the lave o't. 
I am, &c. 

Sae merrily the banes we'll pyke^ plok 

And sun oursels about the dike, 
And at our leisure, when ye like^ 
We'll whistle owre the lave o't 

I am, &c. ^ 



Bnt bless me wi' jroor heaven o* chann^ 
And while I kittle hair on thairinsy^ 
Hunger, caiild, and ai* sie harms^ 
May whistle o'er the lave o't. 
I am, &c. 

RXGITATITO. ^ 

Her charmB had strack a sturdy caird, g^g^ 

As weel as poor gut-scraper; 
He taks the fiddler by the beard. 

And draws a rusty rapier— 

He swore by a' was swearing worthy 

To speet him like a pliver, 
Unless he wad from that time forth 

Relinquish her for ever. 

"Wi' ghastly e^e, poor Twoedle-dee 

Upon his hunkers bended. 
And prayed for grace wi' ruefu' fac% 

And sae the quarrel ended. 

But though his little heart did grieve 

When round the tinkler prest her, 
Ho feigned to snirtle in his sleeve, 

When thus the caird addressed her : 



TvvM—<!lotU the caudron. 
My bonny lass, I work in brass, 

A tinkler is my station : 
I've travelled round all Christian ground 

tn this my occupation : 
Pve ta'en the gold, I've been enrolled 

In many a noble squadron : 
But vain tiiey searched, when off I marched 

To go and clout the caudron. 

Tve ta'en the gold, &c. 

Despise that shrimp, that withered imp, 
, Wi* a* his noise and cap*rin*, 
And tak a share wi' those that bear 

The budget and the apron. 
And by that stoup, my faith and houp, 

And by that dear Eilbagie,^ 

1 WbOe I ai^y hair to catgut. 

'A sort of whiskjr in high repatation, produced at a distffleiy of that nailit ift 
Chdrmaiman^hire. 
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If e*0r yon want^ or meet wi' Bcaat^ 
May I ne'er weet my oraigie. 

And by that stoup, &c. 

BKCITATITO. 

The caird prevailed — the nnUushing fair 

In his unbraces suik, 
Partly wi* love o'ercome sae sair. 

And. partly she was dmnk. 
Sir VioUno, with an air 

That showed a man of spunk, 
Wished unison between the pair. 

And made the bottle dunk 

To their health that night. 

But hurchin Cupid shot a shafl. 
That played a dame a shavie, 
The fiddler raked her fore and afb, 

Aliiiit tho chkkun cavne. 
Het lord, a wight o^ Homer's crafty 

Though limpiiig wi the spa vie,* 
He hiq^kd up, and lap like daft, 

Ajid ehoT^d them Dainty Davie 
O* boot that njgbt. 

He was a care-defying blade 

As ever Bacchus listed, 
Though Fortune sair upon him laid, 

His heart she ever miss'd it. 
He had nae wish but — ^to be glad, 

Nor want but — when he thirsted ; 
He hated nought but— to be sad. 

And thus the Muse suggested 

His sang that night. 



triok 



thraatoDflit 



AIR. 

Tuns— JPbr a* that, and a* (hoL 



I am a bard of no regard 

Wr gentle folks^ and a' that ; 

Bat Homeivlike, the glowrin' byke, 
IVae town to town I draw that. 



■tariiig moltttodi 



For a' that, and a' that, 

And twice as muckle's a* that^ 

Tve lost but ane^ Pve twa behin'y 
Fve wife enough for a* that. 

I never drank the Muses? stank, pod 

Castalia's bum and a' that; 
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But Uiere H Btreiiins, and richly nuBM, 
My Helicon I ca' thiit^ 

For a' that, ftc. 

Great love I bear to a' the fair, 

Their humble slave, and a* Uiat; 
But lordly will, I hold it stOl 

A mortal ain to thraw^hat 
Por a' thai, &c. 

In raptures sweet, this hour we meet^ 

Wi' mutual love, and a^ that ; 
Bnt for how lang the flie may stang^ 

Let inclination law that. • 
For a' that» &c. 

Their tricks and craft have put me daSt, 

They've ta'en me in^ and«' that ; 
But clear your decks, and here's the sex ; 

I like the jads for a' that. 

CHOB.U8. 

For a' that, and a' that, 

And twice as muckle's a' that ; 
My dearest bluid,' to do them guid^ 

They're welcome till't for a' that 

RBCITATIVO. 

So sang the bard~an^ ^ansie's wa's 
Shook with a thunder of applause, 

Re-echoed from each mouth : 
They toomed their pocks, and pawned their dudi^ 
They scarcely left to co'er their fuds, 

To quench their lowin' drouth. 
GPhen owre again, the jovial thrang^ 

The poet did request. 
To loose his pack and wale a sang, 
A ballad o' the best ; 
He rising, rejoicing. 

Between his twa Deborahs, 
Looks round him, and found them 
Lnpatient for the chorus. 

AIR. 

Tunn'-JoUjf MortaUtfiU your QUutet^ 

See I the smoking bowl before us^ 

Mark our jovial ragged ring ! 
Bound and round take up die chorn% 

And in n^tores let us sing. 
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A fig for tbose by law protected! 

Libertjr's a glorious feast ! 
Courts for cowards were erected, ^ 

Churches built to please the priesL 

What is title! wh^ is treasure? 

What is reputation's care I 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 

'Tis no matter how or where ! 
A%, &C. 

Wiih the ready trick and fable, 

Bound we wander all the day; 
And at nig^t, in bam or staUe, 

Hag our doxies on ihe hay. 
Afig,&c. 

Does the train-attended carriage 

Through the country lighter rovet 
Does the sober bed of marriage 

Witness brighter scenes of love I 
A fig, &c 

life is all a Yarionmi, 

We regard not how it goes ; 
Let them cant about decorum 

Who have characters to lose. 
•A fig, &c. 

Herefs to budgets, bags, and wallets I 

Here's to all the wandering train! 
Here's our ragged brats and caUets ! 

One and aU cry out-^Ameri I 

A fig for those by law protected ! 

Liberty's a glorious feast ! 
Courts for cowards were erected 

Churches built to please the priesi.^ 

The poem is understood to have been founded on the poetHi 

1 * In (me or twopasMgea of the JoUp Beggars the muse has alighUy traapsBaed on 
deeoruiii, where, in the language of Scottish song, 
* High kilted was she. 
As she gaed owre the lea.' 

Something, however, is to be allowed to the nature of the sul^t, and something to 
the education of the poet : and if from veneraUon to the names of Swift and Dryden, 
we tolerate the grossness of theone and the indelicacy of the other, the respect dut 
to tiiat of Bum« may surely claim indulgence for a &w light strokes of broad 
bumonr.'— Sir Waltsii Scott. 
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ubserration of an actual scene which one night met hit 070, -when, 
in company with his friends John Richmond and James Smith, 
he dropped accidentally at a late hour into the humUe hostelry 
of Mrs Gihson^ more familiarly named Poosi^ Nansie, already 
refimred to* After wttnes^g much jollity amongst a company 
who hy day appeared abroad as miserable b^gars, the tiiree 
youBg men came away, Bums professing to have be^ greatly 
amused with the scene, but particularly with the gleesome beha- 
Tiour of an old maimed soldier. In the course of a £bw days, 
lie recited a part of the poem to Richmond, wha informed me 
thi^^ to the best of his recollection, it contained, in its oi^ginaL 
complete form, songs by a sweep and a sailor, which did not 
afterwards appear. 

There was, after all, a kind of pattern ot model Cor this siogidar 
composition in a song entitled The Merry Beggars, which ^)peart 
in the Charmer^ 2 vols. 1751 1 — 

MKR&T BKOttARS. 

IH Btifgar. I onoe waa a poet at London, 

I keep my heart stUl Aill of glee; 
There's no man can say that I'm uiidane» 
For beggings no new trade to me. 
M Beg. I Wkoe was an attomey-at-law, 

And after a knight of the poet I 
Give me a nice wench and dean stcaw* 
And I value not who rules the roasU 

MAy. Make room for a seedier in buff, 
Who vaUantly strutted about, 
Till he &ncied the peace breaking off. 
And then he most wisely sold out. 

Uk Beg, Here comes a courtier polite, sir. 

Who flattered my lord to his fboe ; 
Now railing is all his delight, sh*. 
Because he missed getting a place. 

Sth Beg. I stiU am a merry gut-scraper. 

My heart never yet felt a qualm ; 

Theugh poor, I can frolic and vapour. 

And sing any tune but a psalm. 

<M% Btg, I was a fimatical preacher, 

I turned up my eyes when I prayed; 
But my hearers half starvM their teiHbitt>, 
For they believed not a word that I said* 

M Btg, Whoe'er would be merry and free. 

Let him list and from us he may leami 
In palacoi who shall you see 
Half 80 happy as we in a bam? . 

CHORUS or ALU 

' Whoe'er would bo^neny, Jia 
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The gromi^wmk wbich we tkns ind that Bums had for the 
Jolfy Beggcers, only proves the extraordinary extent of his 
creative powers, deepeomg the regret which ^ most feel that he 
never aj^ed himsdif heartily to fiction, either ui.poetry or prose- 
The poem, it may he remarked, was not a £ftvourite wi^ his 
mother and brother, and it does not appear that the poet ever 
contemplated giving it to the world. On the contrary, he hud it 
a^de, and in a few years had ceased to re9iember its exist^aoe« 
On being reminded of it by Mr George Thomson in 1793, he 
says, in a passage hitherto unedited of the letter dated 13th S^-x 
tember of that year, * I have forgot the cantata you attude to, as 
I iLept no copy, and indeed did not know of its existence^ how- 
ev^, I remember that none oi the songs pleased myself, except 
the last, ffomethii^ a^ut, 

« ConrtB for cowards were erected, 

Churdiea bixilt to please the priest" • 

The cantata was first published in a piratical edition of the 
ant^or^s poems by Stewart, Glasgow, 1801. 



TO JAMSS SMITH. 

* Friendship ! myBterions cement of the soul X 
Bweefner of life, and solder of sooietj I 
I owe thee mHCh ! '-xBilaiiu 

Dear Smith, the slee'est, paukie thief, 

That e'er attempted stealth or rief, rol>bery 

Ye surely hae some warlock-breef spell 

Owre human hearts ; 
For ne'er a bosom yet was prief proof 

Against your arts. 

For me, I swear by sun and moon, 

And every star that blinks aboon, twinkled 

Te've cost me twenty pair o' shoon 

Just gaun to see you; 
And every ither pair that's done, 

Hair ta'en Pm wi* you. 

That auld capricious carlin, Kature, 

To mak amends for scrimpit stature, stinted 

She*s turned you aff, a human creature 

On her first plan ; 
And in her freaks, on every feature 

She's wrote, the Man. 

Just now Tve ta*en the fit o* liiyme^ 
9^ bttrmie noddle's working primei 
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Wi' hasty summon : 
Hm ye ft leisure-moment's time, 

To hear what's comin' I 

Some rhyme a neighbour's name to ksh; 
Some rhyme (vain thought I) for needfu* cash; 
Some rhyme to court the country clash. 

And raise a din ; 
For me, an aim I never fash — 

I rhyme for fun. 

The star that rules my luckless loi^ 

Has fated me the russet coat, 

And d— ^'d my fortune to the groat; 

But in requit, 
Has blest me wi' a random shot 

(y country wit. 

ThoA while my notion'iB ta'en a sklent. 
To try my fiate in guid black prent ; 
But rtill the mair rm that way bent. 

Something cries < Hoolie ! Ctoatly 
I red you, honest man, tak tent I 

Ye'll shaw your folly. 

* There's ither poets much yoxtt betters, 
Far seen in Greek, deep men o' letters, 
Hae thought they had insured their debtors 

A' future ages ; 
Kow moths deform in shapeless tatters^ 

Their uilknown pages.' 

Then fhrewell hopes & laurel-boughs. 
To garland my poetic brows ! 
Henceforth Pll rove where busy ploughs 

Are whistling thnuig, 
And teacb the lanely heights and howes 

My rustic sang. 

rn wander on, with tentless heed 
How nevei^halting moments speed, 
Till fate shall snap the brittle thread; 

Then, all unknown, 
FU lay me with the inglorious dead. 

Forgot and gone! 

But why o' death begin a talet 

Just now we're living sound and hal% 
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Then top and maintc^ crowd ihe sai]. 

Heave care o'er side ! 
And large before enjoyment's gale, 

Let's tak the tide. 

This life, sae far's I understand. 
Is a' enchanted fairy land, , 
Where pleasure is ^e magic wand. 

That, wielded right, 
Maks hours like minutes, hand in hand. 

Dance by fu' light 

The magic wand then let us wield ; 
Fot, ance that five-and-forty's speel'd. 
See, crazy, weary, joyless eild, 

Wi' wrinkled face, 
Ck>mes hostin*, hirplin' owre the field, 

Wi' creepin' pace. 

When ance life's day draws near the gloaiiiin^ twillgbl 
Then fareweel vacant careless roamin' ; 
And fareweel cheerfii' tankards foaminV 

And social noise ; 
And &reweel dear, deluding woman! 

The joy of joys ! 

Oh, Life ! how pleasant in thy momin|^ 
Toung Fancy's rays the hills adorning! 
Cold-pausing Caution's lesson scorning^ 

We frisk awky, 
Like sdioolboys, at the expected i^arning^ 

To joy and play. 

We wander there, we wander here^ 
We eye the rose upon the brier. 
Unmindful that the thorn is near. 

Among the leaves I 
And though the puny wound appear. 

Short while it grieves.^ 

Some, lucky, find a flowery spot, 
For which they never toiled or swat; 
They drink the sweet and eat the fa<^ 

But care or pain ; witlwafe 

And, haply, eye the barren hut 

With high disdain. 

* * 'Where oaa we find a more ezhllarating enumeraticm at tba et^oynttda ai 
jrinitli, contrasted with their successive extinction as a^ adyances, than bi tiM 
«pi8tte to James Smith f '"Professor Walkkb. 
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With steady aim some fortune chase ; 
Keen hope does every sinew brace ; 
Through fair, through foul, they urge the raoe^ 

And seize the prey; 
Then dalinie, in some cozie place, quicUy amm 

They dose the day. 

And others, like your humble servan'. 
Poor wights! nae rules nor roads observin'; 
To right or left, eternal swervin', 

They zig-zag on ; 
Till curst with age, obscure and starvin', 

They aften groan. 

Alas! what bitter toil and straining — 
But truce with peevish, poor complaining ! 
1b fortune's ^ekie Luna waning f 

E'en let her gang I 
Beneath what light she has remaining, 

Let's sing our sang. 

My pen I here fling to the door, 

And kneel, * Ye Powers,* and warm implore, 

* Though I should wander Terra o*er, 

In all her climes, 
Grant me bot this, I ajsk no more, 

Aye rowth o' rhymes. 



•(iie dreeping roasts to country lairds. 
Till icicles liing frae their beards ; 
Gie fine braw claes to fine life-guards, 

And maids of honour ! 
And yill and whisky gie to cairds, unken 

Until they sconner. i 

* A title, Dempster! merits it ; 
A garter gie to Willie Pitt ; 

Gie wealth to some be-ledgered cit, 

In cen^. per cent 
Bat give me real, sterling wit, 

And Pm contenL 

* Willie ye are pleased to keep me faale^ 
ni sit down o'er my scanty meal, 
Be't wateivbrose, or muslin kail,* 

Wi* oheerfu' face^ 

> Oeargb I>enip0ter of Dunnichen, then a conspicuouB orator in parliaoMnt, and A 
friend to aU patriotic institutions in his native land. He conunenced his paiUi 
laxy career in 1763, closed it in 1790, and died in 1818 at the a^e of eighly-two. 

s Broth made iritliout meat 

I. I 
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Af lang's the Muses dinna fail 
To say the grace.' 

Ab anxious e*e I never throws 
Behint my log or by my nose ; 
I jouk beneath Misfortune's blows 

As weel's I may ; 
Sworn foe to sorrow, care, and prose, 

I rhyme away. 



Oh ye dduce folk, that live by rule, mtIoiw 

Grave, tideless-blooded, calm and cool, 
Compared wi* you — oh fool ! fool I fool ! 

How much unlike ; 
Your hearts are just a standing pool, . 

Your lives a dike ! wap 

Kae hatrbrained, sentimental traces, 
In your unlettered nameless faces f 
In arioBO trills and graces 

Ye never stray, 
But gravissimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. 



ircod« 



Ye are sae grave, nae doubt ye're i»se ; 
Nae ferly though ye do despise 
The hairum-scairum, ram-stam boys, 

The rattling squad : 
I see you upward cast your eyes — ' 

— Ye ken the road. 

Whilst I— but I shall baud me there — 
Wi* you Pn scarce gang ony where — 
Then, Jamie, I shall say nae mair, 

But quat my sang, 
C<mtent with you to inak a pair, 

Whare'er I gang.i 

It is pretty evident from this poem that, at the time of iti 
composition, Bums had thought of publishing, but not found cause 
to determine him upon committing the act. He is meanwhile 
content to rhyme fat the enjoyment it affords him, and to accept 
his gift of country wit and verse as compensation for his want of 
the &vour of fortune. He indulges in a strain of Epicurean 
philosophy, which the severest censor might pardon to one 
condemned to hopeless toils on tlie leys of Mosi^el, and irho 

) Smitb afttfwards had a calico-printing manu&ctor7 at Avon, near Linlithgoir, 
Imt proved tinsacoesaftil. It was his fsite to end life, where Bums at one ttaM 
S^PMted to rad iUt-l« tlto Went ladieik . 
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actnaHy n^^ent half his hours in oppressive melancholy. The 
boanding sense of enjoyment expressed in this poem is in striking 
eontrast to the sombre tones of Man was made to Mourn, and the 
Terses To a Mouse, probably composed about the same time. 

There was, indeed, at this time a contention going on in Bumi*8 
mind b^ween the sad consideration of his position in life and 
those poetical tendencies which might be interpreted as partly 
the cause of that position being so low. This contention we see 
traced in the several epistles he had wrijtten to his brother poets 
— Sillar, Lapraik, and Simpson, and to his friend Smith, during the 
course of the present year of flowing inspiration. It might have 
been easy for any of these individuals to see that, if Bums only could 
be a BUCcessM man of the world by an utter abuidonment of the 
muse, he never could be so at all, for he ever ends by taking his 
rhyming power as a quittance of fortune. At length we have the 
final stn^ggle between these two contending principles, and the 
triumph of the muse, expressed in a poem of the highest strain of 
eloquence. 

THE VISION, 
DTTAN riRST.l 

The sun had closed the winter day, 

The curlers. quat their roaring play,* 

And hungered maiikin ta'en her way hu» 

To kail-yards green, 
While faithless snaws ilk step betray 

Whare she has been* 

The thrasher's weary flingin'-tree 
The lee-lang day had tir^d me \ 
And when the day had closed his e^e, 

Far i' the west, 
Sen i' the spence,^ right pensivelie, 

I gaed to rest. 

* Duon, » tenn of Ossian's for tbe difftfcnt dhrMons of a digreotiye poem. Bee 
U0 * Cath-LodAf'ToL it of M'Pherson'B translation.— B. 

* Curling ia a game nearly peculiar to the southern oountiee of Scotland. 
When strong ice can be obtained, a number of individuals, each provided with a 
large stime of the shape of an oblate spheroid, smoothed on the bottomt and ftw- 
nished wiUi a handle, range themselves in two sides, to play against each other. 
The game mnoh resembles bowls, but is more animated, and, from its unavoidable 
rarity, is mucSi more keenly enjoyed. It is well characterised as a roaring ptap. 

« The parlour of the farmhouse of Mosegiel— its only apartment besides the 
Utchen— still exists nearly in the state in which it was when the poet described it 
as the seene of his vision of CoUa. • Though in every reapect humble, and partly occu- 
pied by fixed beds, it does not appear uncomfortabla Every consideration, however, 
sinks beneath the one intense feeling, that here, within these four walU, warmed ak 
this little fireplaoe. and lighted by this little window [It has but one], Uv ed one of 
the most extraordinary men ; here wrote some of the moat oeiebratad potn* off 
ttodflra tinm.*~-Chttmberf* Joutmal, Mo. 08» 
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There^ lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 
I sat and eyed the spewing reek, 
That £lled wi' hoast-provoking smeek 

The auld clay biggin' ; 
And heard the restless rattons squeak 

About the riggin*. 

All in this mottie, misty clime, 
I backward mnsed <m wasted time^ 
How I had spent my youthfu' prime^ 

And done nae thing, 
But stringin' blethers up in rhyme, 

For fools to si^. 

Had I to guid advice but harkit, 
I might, by this, hae led a market, 
(^ strutted in a bank, and claikit 

My cash-account: 
. While here, half-mad, half-fed, halfHBarkit) 

Is a' th' amount. 

I started, muttering, blockhead 1 coof! totik 

And heaved on hig^ my waukit loo^ haidme^ pain 

To swear by a* yon starry roof. 

Or some rash aith. 
That I henceforth would be rhyme-proof 

Till my last breath^ 

When, click! the string the snick did draw; 
And, jeel the door gaed to the wa' ; 
And by my ingle-lowe I saw. 

Now bleezin' bright, 
A tight, outlandish hizzie, braw. 

Come full in sight. 

Te needna doubt I held my whisht ; 
The infant aith, half-formed, was crusht; 
I glowr'd as eerie's Fd been dusht 

In some wild glei^ j^ 
When sweet, like modest Wortl^ she blusht^ 

And stepp^ ben. inwrnxd 

Qreen, slender, leaf-clad holly-boughs 
Were twisted gracefu* round her brows; 
I todc her for some Scottish Muse, 

By that same token, 
And come to stop those reckless vows, 

Would soon been broken. 

> ' I stared as tail of superstitious fear as if I had been thrown to the ground by 
iMetIng A being of the other world in some wUd i^ta.* 
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V A 'bairbcain'cl, sentimental trace ' i 
Was strongly marked in her t&oe ; 
A wildly- witty, rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye, even turned on empty space^ 

Beam*d keen with honour. 

Down flowed her robe, a tartan riieen, , 
Till half a leg was scrimply seen ; 
And such a leg ! my bonny «Feaa' 

Could only peer it ; 
Sae stranght^ sae taper, tight and cleaB,3 

Nane else cam near it. 

Her mantle large, of greenish hue, 

My gazing wonder chiefly drew ; 

Deep lights aad shades, bold-miogUng, threw 

A lustre grand ; 
And seemed to my astonished view 

A well-known land. 

Here, rivers in the sea were lost ; 
There, mountains to the skies were tost : 
Here, tumbling billows markM the coast 

With surging foam ; 
There, distant shone Art's lofty boast— 

The lordly dome. 

Here Doon pour'd down his far-fetched floods ; 
There, well-fed Irwine stately thuds : 
Auld hermit Ayr staw through his woodsy 

On to the shore, 
And many a lesser torrent scuds rum 

With seeming roar. 

Low in a sandy valley spread, 

An ancient b<Mt)ugh reared her head ;^ 

Still, as in Scottish story read. 

She boasts a race^ 
To every nobler virtue bred, 

And polished grace. 

1 This en^^easion had prerioosly occurred in the Epistle to James Smith, 
s In the first editirai, the line stood thus— 

* And such a 1^ ! my Bees, I ween.' 
Indignation at the conduct of Jean inAiced him to talce the oompliment from her 
and bestow it on another person fat whom at the time he entertained an admira- 
tion. In the first Edinbiirgh edition, the indignant feeling having subsided, the line 
was restored as above. 

' Clean is often used in Scotland to describe a handsome figure or limb. Such It 
the sense here. 
• «A7r, whose chapter dates from the beginning of the thirteenth centitxy. 
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BjT stately tower or palace fair,i 

0^ ruins pendent in the air, 

Bold stems of heroes, here and there, 

I could discern ; 
Some seemed to muse, some seemed to daM^ 

With feature stem. 

JCy heart did jrlowing transport feel. 

To see a race ^heroic wheel. 

And brandish round the deep-dyed steel 

In sturdy- blows ; 
While back-recoiling seemed to reel 

Their suthron foes. 

His Country's Saviour,^ mark him well t 
Bold Bichardton's ^ heroic swell; 
The chief on Sark ^ who glorious fell 

In high command ; 
And he whom ruiMess fates expel 

His native land. 

There, where a sceptered Pictish shade ^ 
Stalked round his ashes lowly laid, 
. I marked a martial race, portrayed 
' In colours strong ; 

Bold, soldier-featured, undismayed 
They strode along.7 

Through many a wild romantic groYef 
Near many a hermit-fancied cove 
(Fit haunts for friendship or for love),^ 
In musing mood, 

1 This and tbe six ensuing stanzas were added in the seoond edition, tor tbe pnr- 
pose, apparently, of complimenting Mrs Dunlqp of Diuilop and other fre^ pespls 
who had befHended the author. 

» The Wallaces.— B. 

' William Wallace.— B. 

* Adam Wallace of Biohardton, oonsln to the immortal prsMrrtr of SoottMi 

A WftUaoe, Laird of Craigie, who was second in command, llnder Tkxof^, Earl <tf 
Ormond, at tbe famous battle on the banks of Sark, fought in 1448. The glorious 
victory was principally owing to the Judicious conduct and intrepid valour of the 
gallant Laird of Craigie, who died of his wounds after the aoti<m.— A 

Coilus, king of the Picts, from whom the district of Kyle is said to take its name, 
lies buried, as tradition says, near the family seat of the Montgtnneries of Coilafield, 
where his burial-i^ace is still shown.— B. The spot pointed out by tradition as the 
burial-plaoe of Coilus is a small mount marked by a few treea. It Was opened 
May i9, 1837, when two sepulchral urns were found, attesting that traditiim baa 
been at leart oorreot in describing the spat as a burial-place, though whose aahea 
these were it would be difficult to say. 

7 The Montgomeries of GoilsfiekL 

B Barskimming, the seat (tf the Lord Justice Clerk— 5. (Sir Thomas Miller of 
Glenlee^ afterwards President of the Court of Session). 

• Bums had wandered in this vall^ with his fUend Sfllar and his jrottthfiil 
mistress, Bi^klynd Maiy. 
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An aged judge^ I saw him rove, 
Dispensing good. 

With deep-struck reverential awe, 
The learned sire and son I saw,^ 
To Nature's Qod and Nature's law 

Hie/ gave their lore^ 
Thi% all its source and end to draw; 

That^ to adore. 

Brydone's brave ward 2 1 well could spy, 
Beneath old Scotia's smiling eye ; 
Who called on Fame^ low standing by, 

To hand him on^ 
Where many a patriot-name on high, 

And hero shone. 
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With musing-deep, astonished stare^ 
I viewed the heavenly-seeming fair; 
A whispering throb <^d witness bear * 

Of kindred sweet, 
When with an ^der sister's air 

She did me greet. 

* All hail I my own inspired bard ! 
In me thy native Muse regard I 
Kor longer mourn thy fate is hard. 

Thus poorly low f 
I come to give thee such reward 

As we bestow. 

' Enow, the great genius of this land 
Has many a light, atrial band, 
Who^ all beneath his high command, 

Harmoniously, 
As arts or arms they understand. 

Their labours ply. 

' They Scotia's race among them shai^ ; 
Some fire the soldier on to dare ; 
Some rouse the patriot up to bare 
Corruption's heart : 

> The 1^. Dr BCattlMw Stewart, tbe celebrated mathematician, and hto mb, Kp 
I>iigakl Stewart, the elegant expositor of the Scotch gyitem of meta^gnlca, are 
here meant ; their Bmall villa of Catrine being situated on the Ayr. 

' Coienel Fullerton.~B. This gentleman had travelled with Fittrick BrydaoiB, 
anttior of » well-known Tour in Sidly and Malta, as his preceptor. 
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Some teach the herd, a ^arling care^ 
The tuneful art. 

< *Moikg swelling floods of reeking gore. 
They, ardent, kindling spirits, pour ; 
Or, 'nud the venal senate's roar, 

Thej, sightless, standi 
To mend the honest patriot-lore^ 
And grace the hand. 

* And when the bard, or hoary sftge^ 
Charm or instruct the future age, 
They Mnd the wild, poetic rage 

In energy. 
Or point the inconclusive page 
Full on the eye. 

< Henee Fullarton, the brave and young ; 
Hence Dempster's zeal-inspired ^ tongue; 
Hence sweet harmonious Beattie sung 

His ** Minstrel lays^ 
Or t(»«, with noble ardour stung, 
The sceptic's bays. 

* To lower orders are assigned 
The humbler ranks of humankind^ 
The rustic bard, the labouring hind. 

The artizan ; 
AH choose, as various they're inclined. 
The various man. 

* When yellow waves the heavy grain,. 
The threatening storm some, strongly, r^ J 
Some teach to meliorate the plain. 

With tiUage skill ; 
And some instruct the shepherd-train. 
Blithe o'er the hilL 

* Some hint the lover's harmless wile ; 
Some grace the maiden's artless smile ; 
Some soothe the labourer's weary toiJ^ 

For humble gains, 
And make his cottage-scenes beguUe 
His cares and pains. 

* Some, bounded to a district-space, 
Explore ftt large man's infant race^ 
To mark the embryotic trace 

Of rustic bard ; 

ifaflntedUion- 

* Henoe Dempot«r'A trnth-prevalliDg 
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And careM note eaeh opening grace^ 
A guide and guard. 

* Of these am I— Coila my name ;^ 
And this district as mine I claim. 
Where once the Canipbells^ chie& of fantti^ 

Held ruling power : 
I mark'd thy embryo tuneful flame. 
Thy natal hour. 

* With future hope, I oft would gaze, 
Pond, on thy little early ways. 

Thy rudely-carolled, chiming phrase, 
'^ ^ In uncouth rhymes. 

Fired at the simple, artless lays. 
Of other times. 

* I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar; 
Or when the n(»lh his fleecy store 

Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim nature's visage hoar 

Struck thy young eye. 

* Or when the deep g^een-mantled earth 
Warm cherished every floweret's bir^ 
And joy and music pouring forth 

In every grove, 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundless love. 

* When ripened fields, and azure skies. 
Called forth the reaper's rustling noise^ 
I saw thee leave their evening joys. 

And lonely stalk, 
To vent thy bosom's swelling rise 
Inr pensive walk* 

* When youttiful love, Warm-blushing, strongs 
Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along. 
Those accents, grateful to thy tongue^ 

Th' adored Name, 
I taught thee how to pour in song. 
To soothe thy flame. 

» The ideft of this visionary Iwing is acknowledged by Burns hinueUto have been 
taken from the 8cota of Mr Alexander Ross, a Meams poet, auttior of h pastoral 
dmtob merit, entitled The Fortunate Shepherdest, 

* The Loudoun branch of the Campbells is here meant. Moasgiel and mooh «f 
Qae neighbouring ground was the property of the Earl of Loudoun. 

I* 
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< I saw thy pulsePi maddening plaj, 
Wild send thee pleasure's devious way^ 
Misled by Fancy's meteor-ray, 

By passion driven; 
Bat yet the light that led astray 

Was light from Heav^i. 

* I tanght thy manners painting stndn% 
The loves, tlie wants of simple swains^ 
Till now, o'er all my wide domains 

Thy fame extends ; 
And some, the pride of Ooila's plains, 
Become thy friends. 

< Thou canst not learn, nor can I show« 
To paint with Thomson's landscape glow; 
Or wake the bosom-melting throe. 

With Shenstone's art ; 
Or poor, with Gray, the moving flow 

Warm on the he«rt, 

* Tet, all beneath the unrivalled roM^ ^ 
The lowly daisy sweetly blows ; 

Though large the forest's monarch throw* 
His army shade, 

Tet green the juicy hawthorn grow9 
AdowB the glade. 

* Then never murmur nor repine ; 
Strive in thy humble sphere to sh^ne; 
And, trust me, not Potosi's mine^ 

Nor king's regard, 
' €an give a bliss o'ermatching thine^ 
A rustic bard. 

< To give my counsels all in one — 
Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 
Preserve <he dignity of man, 

'With soul eirect ; 
And trusty the universal plan 
WiU all protect. 

And wear thou this'— she solemn saidt 
And bound the holly round my bead : 
The polished leaves, and berries red, 

Did rustling play ; 
Andy like ft passing thought, she fled 

In light away. 



( MR ) 



A. WINTER NIGHT. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er you are. 
That bide the pelting of the pitiless storm I 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 
Your Uxqped and windowed raggedness, defend yon 
From seasons such as these?— Suakspkakk. 

When biting Boreas, fell and donre, 
Sharp shivers through the leafless bower • 
When Phoebus gies a short-lived glower staro 

Far south the lifl, aky 

Dim-darkening through the flaky shower, 

Or whirling drift : 

Ae night the storm the steeples rocked. 
Poor Labour sweet in rieep was locked, 
While bums, wi' snawy wreaths up-choked, 

Wild eddying swirl, 
Or, through the mining outlet hocked, 

Down headlong hurl. 

Listening, the doors and winnocks rattle, 

I thought me on the ourie cattle^ - droofins 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle beatinf 

O* winter war. 
And through the drift, de^lairing, sprattle, 

Beneath a scaur. ^^g 

• 
Dk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That, in the merry months o' spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing. 

What comes o' thee ! 
Whare wilt thou cow^ thy chitteling wing. 

And close thy e'e f 

Even yon, on murdering errands toOed, 

Lone from your savage homes exiled. 

The blood-stained roost, and sheep-cot spoiled. 

My heart forgets. 
While pitiless the tempest wild 

Sore on you beats. 

Now Phoebe, in her midnight reign, 
Dark muffled, viewed the dreary plain ; 
Still crowding thoughts, a pensive train, 

Bose in my soul. 
When on my ear this plaintive strain 

Slow, solemn, stole : — 
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*Blow, blow, je winds, with heavier gust I 
And freeze^ thou bitter-biting frost ! 
Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows 1 
Not nU your rage, as now united, shows 

More hard unkindness, unrelenting, 

Y^Bgefiil malice unrepenting, 
Than heaven-411umined man on brother man bestowal^ 

See stem Oppression's iron grip. 
Or mad Ambition's gory hand. 
Sending, like bloodhounds from the slip^ 

Woe^ want» and murder o'er a land I 
E'en in the peaceful rural vale, 
Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 
How pampered Luxury, Flattery by her side^ 
The parasite empoisoning her ear. 
With all the servile wretches in the rear. 
Looks o'er proud Property, extended wide ; 
And eyes the simple rustic hind. 

Whose toil upholds the glittering show, 
A creature of another kind. 
Some coarser substance, unrefined, 
Flaoed for her lordly use thus far, thus vile below. 

Where, where is Love's fond, tender throe. 
With lordly Honour's lofty brow. 

The powers you proudly own ? 
Is there, beneath Love's noble name, 
Can harbour dark the selfish aim. 

To bless himself alone I 
Mark maiden innocence a prey 

To love-pretending snares. 
This boasted Honour turns away. 
Shunning soft Pity's rising sway. 
Regardless of the tears and unavfuling prayer^ ! 
Perhaps this hour, in misery's squidid nest, 
She. strains your infant to her joyless breast, 
And with a mother's fears shrinks at Uie rocking blatti 

Oh ye who, sunk in beds of down. 
Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
Think for a moment on his wretched fate^ 

Whom fHends and fortune quite disown ! 

> Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind, 

As roan's ingratitude. . * • 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter eky. 
Them dost not bite so nigh. 

As benefits forgot . . .— Shakspxarb. 



UFPB^ TO MISS H* K 1$7 

HI saiisfidd k«ei)t naUire's clainorous eaU* 

Stretohed on his straw, he lays himself to sle^, 
While through the nigged roof and chinky wall^ 

Chill o'er his slumbers piles the drifty heap 1 
Think on the dungeon's grim confine, 
Where Guilt and poor Misfortune pine^ 
Guilt, erring man, relenting view ! 
iBut shall thy legal rage pursue 
The wretch, already crushed low 
By cru^ Fortune's undeserved blow ? 

Affliction's sons are brothers in distress ; 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss !* 

I heard nae mair, for Chanticleer 

Shook off the pouthery ^naw, 
And hailed the morning with a cheer, 

A cottage-rousing craw. 

But deep this truth impressed my mind — 

Through all his works abroad, 
The heart benevolent and kind 

The most resembles God. 

Dnring the antumn of 1785, Boms had an opportunity of 
Beeing and studying a being in a great measttre new to him, a 
young accomplished lady of the upper classes. Miss Margaret 

(usually called in old Scottish style, Miss Peggy) K was 

the daughter of a land- proprietor in Carrick : Burns met her at 
Ae house of a Mauchline friend, where she was paying a visit. 
The lively conversation of the young lady, which he interpreted 
into wit, her youth and beauty, deeply impressed the susceptible 
poet, and in a spirit of respect suitable to her rank and apparent 
destiny in lifey he made her the subject of a song, wiiich he sent 
to her enclosed in a letter : — 



TO MISS K- 



Madam — Permit me to present you with the enclosed song, as a 
small though grateful kibute for the honour of your acquaintance, 
I have, in these verses, attempted some faint sketches of yom 
portrait in the unembellished simple manner of descriptive truth. 
Flattery I leave to your lovers, whose exaggerating fancies may 
make Uiem imagine you still nearer perfection than you really are. 

PoetSy madam, of all mankind, feel most forcibly the powers of 
beautt; as^ if they are really poets of nature's making, their 
feelings must be finer, and their taste more delicate, than most of 
the world. In the cheerful bloom of sprinq, or the pensive mild- 
ness of AUTUMN, the grandeur of summer, or- the hoary majesty of 
ViNTEBy the poet feek St charm unknown to the rest of his speeief* 
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ETen the eiglit of a fine flower, or the joompuiy of a ^me wcmiaa 
(by far the finest part of Qod'u works below), have sensaticms for 
the poetif heart that the hbrd of men are strangers to. On this 
hist account, mwlam, I am, as in many other things, indebted to I& 
H.*s kindness in introducing me to you. Your lovers may view 
you with a wish, I look on you with pleasure : iheir hearts, in your 
pres^ice, may glow with desire, mine rises with admiration. 

That the arrows of misfortune, however they should, as incident 
to humanity, glance a slight wound, may never reach your heart— 
that the snares of villany may never be^ you in the road of life— 
that INNOCENCE may hand you by the path of honour to the dwelUng 
of PEACE— is the sincere wish of him ndio has the honour to be^ 
fro. B.B. 

The song was puUished after ^e poet^s death, under the txtls 
of 

YOUNG PEGOT. 

Tmra^Icft time leamet^er tht Mubr, 

Young Peggy blooms our bonniest lass^ 

Her blush is like the morning, 
The rosy dawn, the springing grass. 

With early gems adorning : 
Her eyes outshine the radiant beams 

That gild the passing shower, 
And glitter o'er the crystal streams^ 

And cheer each frediem'ng flower. 

Her lips, more than the cherries brighti 

A richer dye has graced them ; 
They charm th' admiring gazer's sight, 

A!nd sweetly tempt .to taste them : 
Her smile is, as the evening, mild. 

When feathered tribes are courting^ 
And little lambkins wanton wild, 

In playful bands disporting. 

Were Fortune lovely Peggy's foe. 

Such sweetness would relent her. 
As blooming spring unbends jthe brow 

Of surly, savage winter. 
Detraction's eye no aim can giun. 

Her winning powers to lessen; 
And fretful envy grins in vain 

The poisoned tooth to fasten. 

Ye powers of honour, love, and truths 

fVom every ill defend her; 
£upire the highly-favoured youth 

The destinies intend her : 
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Still fan. the sweet connubial flame 

Responsive in each bosom, 
And bless the dear parental name 

With many a filial blossom. ^ 

Alas for these poetical good wishes! The bard could little 
imagine the sad fate which was in reality in store for Young 
Peggy* While this blooming creature of seventeen — ^for she was 
no older — ^q)peared to be followed and wooed by a most eligible 
loreV — ^the youthful representative of the oldest and richest fiuDQily 
in Galloway — and thus in the fair way to a dignified position in 
life, the powers of Honour, Love, and Truth had ah^ady been 
outraged, and a train of circumstances commenced, which was to 
end in the loss of her good name and her early death. 

We have now to see Bums in a different mood. He was, m 
lias been said, no lover of drink, but his social spirit ha4 invested 
it with many interesting associations in his mind. Looking round 
for subjects, the poem of Fergusson entitled CaUer Water seems 
to have suggested to him a similar strain on the artificial beve- 
rages of has native country. 



SCOTCH DBINK. 

< Ole him strong drink, imtn he wink. 

That's sinking in despair ; * 
And liquor £^id to fire his' blni4> 
That's prest wi' grief and care ; 
There let him boose, and deep cannue, 

Wi' bmnpers flowbig o'er. 
Till he forgets his loves or debts. 
And minds his grieiii no more.' 

Solomon's Psovkrbs, xzxL f, 7* 

Let oiher poets raise a fracas 

%ut vines, and wines, and mrocken Bacehna^ 

And crabbit names and stories wraek ns. 

And grate oar lug, ew 

I sing the jnice Scotch beare can mak us, 

L[i glass or jug. 

O thou, my Muse ! guid anld Scotch drink ; 
Whether through wimplin' worms thou jink, 
Or| richly Inrown, ream o'er the brink, 
Li glorious faem, 

iTIie letter to Miss K appeared, without date. In Cromek'fl vohune; t]i» 

. floog of Yonag Peggy, in Stewart's edition of Bums's Poems. Their oonneo- 
ti<m and date, and the manner of the poet's acquaintance with the lady, are given 
oa the authori^ of fall sister, who has a tolerably clear recollection of the oiream« 
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laMgire me, till I lisp and wink. 
To sing thj name ! 

Let husky wheat the haugbs adorn, 

And aits set np their awnie horn, besrdei 

And peas and beans, at e'en or mom, 

Perfume the plain, 
Leeze me on thee, John Barleycorn, 

Thou king o' grain I 

On thee aft Scotland chows her cood, 

In soople scones, the wale o' food 1 lutfl^-^tkis ehote 

Or toxnbUn' in the boilin' flood 

Wi' kail and beef; 
But when thou pours thy strong heart's bloody 

There thou shines chief. 

Food fills the wame, and keeps us livin'; 
Though life's a gift no worth receivin', 
When heavy dragged -wi' pine and grievin' ; 

But, oiled by thee. 
The wheels o* life gae down-hill scrievin', guaii« 

Wi' rattlin' glee. 

Thon clears the head o' doited Lear ; 
ThovL cheers the heart o' drooping Care ; 
Thou strings the nerves o' Labour saiTi 

At's weary toil ; 
Thon even bri^tens dark Despair 

Wi' gloomy smile. 

Aft clad in massy siller weed, 

Wi' gentles thou erects thy head ;i ^ 

Yet humbly kind in time o' need. 

The poor man's wine, 
His wee drap parritch, or his bread. 

Thou kitchens fine.^ rnihlml 

Thou art the life o' public haunts ; 

But thee, what were our fairs and rants f 

Even godly meetings o' the saunts, 

By tiiee inspired. 
When gaping they besiege the tents^^ 

Are doubly fired. 

1 As ale In sflTer mugs, at the tables of the wealthy. 

tBrisk fllnall beer is a fiivourite relish to porridge in Sootland. This hnmant 
IMtssage rederana mudx that is objectionable in the poem. 

"Sitting round the moveable polplts erected in the op«n air at paroohlal oelehnh 
♦Ions of tha cnmmiinian.'^Bee notes to Hofy Jteir. 
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That merry night we get the eom in, 
O sweetly then thou reams the horn in ! 
Or reekin' on a New-year morning 

In cog or bicker/ 
And just a wee drap sp'ritual bum in, 

And gusty sucker! 

When Yulcan gies his bellows breath. 
And ploughmen gather wi' their graiUi| 
Oh rare I to see thee fizz and freath 

r the lugget caup ! 
Then Bumewin comes on like death 

At every chap. 

Nae mercy, then, for aim or steel ; 
The brawnie, bainie, ploughman chiel. 
Brings hard owerhip, wi' sturdy wheel, 

The strong forehammer, 
TUl Mock and studdie ring and reel 

Wi* dinsome clamour. 



eared cop 
Blaokfiiiitti 



When skirlin* weanies see the light, 
Thou maks the gossips clatter bright, 
How fumblin' cuifs their dearies slight; 

Wae worth the name 1 
Nae howdie gets a social night, 

Or plack frae them. 



uMyrUt 
cein 



When neebors anger at a plea, 
And jtist as wud as wnd can be. 
How easy can the barley-bree 

Cement Uie qi&rrel I 
Its aye the cheapest lawyer's fee 

To taste the barrd. 



Alake 1 that e'er my Muse has reason 
To wyte her countrymen wi' treason f 
But monie daily weet their weason ^ 

Wi* liquors nice, 
And hardly, in a winter^s season, 

E'er spier her price. 



bhime 
throat 



ask 



Wae worth that brandy, burning trash ! 

Fell source o' monie a pain and brash I siokiieis 

Twins monie a poor, doylt, drucken hash, fool 

O* half his days; 
And sends^ beside, auld Scotland's cash 

To her warat fees. 
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Y% Scots, wha wish auld ScoUaad well, 
Te chie^ to yoa mj tale I tell. 
Poor plackless devils like mysel. 

It sets ypu ill, 
Wi' bitter, dearthfu' wines to mell. 

Or foreign gill. 

Hay gravels ronnd his blather wrench. 

And gouts torment him inch by inch, 

Wha twistsliis gruntle wi' a glunch modth 

& sonr disdain, 
*Oat owre a glass o' whisky punch 

Wi' honest men ! 

Oh whisky ! soul o' plays and pranks ! 
Accept a Bardie's gratefu' thanks I 
When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 

Are my poor verses I 
Thou comes they rattle i' their ranks 

Atither's—T-l 

Thee, Ferintosh 1 oh sadly lost ! 
^ Scotland lament frae coast to coast ! 

Now colic grips, and barkin' hoast^ ooagh 

May kill us a' ; 
for loyal Forbes' chartered boast 

Is ta'en awal^ 

Thae curst horse-leeches o' th' Excise, 
Wha roak Uie whisky stells their prize I 
tiaud up thy han', Deil! ance, twice, thrice! 

There, seize the blinkers I* 
And bake them up in brunstane pies 

For poor d — drinkers. 

1 For MTvioefl and expenses on the public account at the Reyolntioii, Forbca at 
Culloden was empowered, by an act of the Scottish Parliament in 1690, to diatil 
whisky tin his barony of Ferintosh in Cromartyshire, free of duty. Thte incoitatd». 
rately-oonferred jvivilege to thne became the source of a great revenue to the fimily ; 
aad FiHnto^ was at length recognised as something lilce a synonyms for whldcy, so 
much oi it was there distilled. By the act respecting the Scotch distilleries in 178S, 
this pririlege was declared to be abolished, the Lords of the Treasniy being left t« 
make sudi compensation to the existing Mr Forbes as should be deemed Just, or, 
should they &il to make a satisfkotory arrangement, the case was to be decided by a 
Jury before the Scottish Court of Exchequer. The Lords foiling to satisfy Mr Forbes^ 
the case was accordingly tried by a Jury, November 29, 1785, when it was shown by 
Mr Henry Erskine, the plaintiflf's counsel, that the privilege could be made to yield 
no less than seven thousand a year to the family, though Uie actual annual gains 
from it, at an average of the last thirteen years, was but a little more than one 
thousands He further ^owed, that while the right was an undoubted piece of 
property, which nothiqg could justly take away, the family hod not foiled to deserve 
it, as they had ever continued useful and loyal servants to Uie government : Mr 
Duncan Forbes, the late Lord President, having, in particular, spent no less than 
£20.000 ci his private fortune in suppressing the rebellion of 1745-6. The Jury sur- 
prised the Lords of the Treasury by decreeing the som of £21,580 for * loyal Forbts* 
chartered boMt.' 
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Fortune 1 if tliou'll bat gie me stili 

Hale breaks, a scone, and whisky gill, barley oak« 

And rowth o' rhyme to rave at will, abundaaoe 

Tak a* the rest^ 
And deaTt about as thy blind skill 

Directs thee best. 

The sabject here broaohed is taken up in another poem, of even 
greater mettle than the precediiig. Towards the close of the 
, year 1785, loud complaints were made by the Scottish distillers 
respecting the vexatious and oppressive manner in wiuou the 
excise laws were enforced at their establishments — such rigour, 
they said, being exercised at the instigation of the London dis- 
tillers, who looked with jealousy on the success of their northern 
brethren. So great was the severity of the excise, that many 
distillers were obliged to abandon the ttade, and the price of 
biu*ley was beginning to be affected. Illicit distillation was also 
fotmd to be alarmingly on the increase. In consequence of the 
earnest remonstrances of the distillers, backed by the county 
gentlemen, an act was passed in the session of 1786 (allud^ to 
by the author), whereby the duties on low wines, spirits, &c. were 
discontinued, and an annual tax imposed on stills, according to 
their capacity. This act gave general satisfaction. It seems to 
have been during ihfi general outcry against fiscal oppression at 
the end of 1785, or beginning of 1786, that Bums composed 

THE author's EARNEST CRY AND PRATER 

TO THJE SCOTCH RBPRKSKNTATIVBS tH THS HOUSK OF GOMMONfl. 

* Dearest Of distiUation ! last and best I 
How art thou lost I '—Parody on Milton. 

Ye Irish lords, ye knights and squires, 
Wha represent our brughs and shires, 
And doucely manage our affairs toberly 

In parliament, 
To you a simple Bardie's prayers 

Are humbly sent. 



i ! my roopit^ Muse is hearse I 
Your honour's heart wi' grief 'twad pierce^ 
To see her sittin' on her 

Lowi' the dust. 
And S(»^echin' out prosaic verse^ 

And like to burst I 

1 A person at the last stage of cold in the throat Is said in Scotland to \» roopi^ 
Xh» w(»d is not in JamifMo. 
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Tell ihem wha hae the cluef direction^ 
Scotland and me's in great affliction, 
E'er sin' thej laid that curst restriction 

On aqua vitsQ ; 
And rouse them up to strong conviction. 

And move their pitj. 

Stand forth, and tell yon Premier yonth^ 

The honest, open, naked truth : 

Tell him o' mine and Scotland's drouth, 

His servants humhle: 
The muckle devil blaw ye south. 

If ye dissemble. 

Does ony great man glunch and gloom ! l^wn 

Speak out, and never fash your thoom I trooblt 

Let posts and pensions sink or soom 

Wi' them wha grant 'em : 
If honestly they canna come. 

Far better want 'em. 

In gath'rin' votes you were na slack ; 

Now stand as tightly by your tack; 

Ne'er claw your lug, and fidge your back, ear siimg 

And hum and haw ; 
But nuse your arm, and tell your cracl^ epeeofa 

Before them a'. 

Paint Scotland greeting ower her thrissls^ weeping 
Her mutchkinstoup as toom's a whistle; emp^ 
And d excisemen in a bussle^ 

Seizin' a stell. 
Triumphant crushin't like a mussel 

Or lampit shell. 

Then on the tither hand present her, 

A blackguard smuggler, right behint her, 

And cheek-for-chow, a chuffie vintner, fet-facod 

Colleaguing join, 
Picking her pouch as bare as winter 

Of a' kind coin. 

Is there, that bears the name o* Scot, 
But feels his heart's bluid rising hot, 
To see his poor auld mither's pot 

Thus dung in staves. 
And plundered o' her hindmost groat 

By gallows knaves ! 

» Mr Pitt 
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Alas! t^m but a nameless wight. 

Trod i* the mire out o' sight I 

Bat coold I like Montgomeries fight,! 

Or gab like Boswell,^ 
There's s<»&e sark-necks I wad draw tight^ v 

And tie some hose well. 

God bless your honours, can ye see't, ^ 

The kind, auld, cantie carlin greets chewlul oU will 

And BO get warmly to your feet, 

And gar them hear it, 
And tell them with a patriot heat. 

Ye winna besu: it! 

Borne o' you nicely ken the laws^ 
To round the period and pause, 
And wi* rhetoric clause on clause 

To mak haraugucs ; 
Then echo through Saint Sfeephen's wa's 

Auld Scotland's wrangs. 

Dempster,^ a true blue Scot I'se warran* ; 

Thee, aith-detcsting, chaste Kilkerran J* 

And that glib-gabbet Highland baron, nady-topgiiid 

The Laird o' Graham ,*5 
And ane, a chap that's d auldfiurran, aagBokm 

Dundas his name.^ 

Erskine, 7 a spunkie Norland billie ; 
True Campbells, Frederick » and Ilay;^ 
And Livingstone, the bauld Sir Willie J 

And mony ithers. 
Whom auld Demosthenes or Tolly 

Mig^t own for brithers, 

» The poet here aHudefl, In chief, to Hugh Montgomery of ^oSMOA^mnat^a^ 
•f Aj^BWre in parliament, and Bubsequently twelfth Earl of Bglintoune. He ha4 
■erred aa an officer in the American war- * t ». — . u- 

« James Boewell erf Attchinleck. the well-known hiographer of Johnaon. He 
frequently spoke at the Ayrshire county meetings. 
"V^i^ Dempster of Dunnichen. ^^ ^^^ ^^f*J^ ^^"^ ^^^^^"11^,1^ 

♦ Bh" Adam Feiiusson of Kilkerran, Bart. He hiwi several times represented Ayr- 
ihire, but at present was member for the city of Edinbup^. tt^^,^™.*!- 

^I^rBIarquis of Graham, eldest son of the Duke of Montrose. He became tbe 
third Duke of Montrose, and died in 1886. ^ ,^ ^r a %€r» Ax, imim. 

•The Right Hon. Henry Dundas, Treasurer of the Navy, and M.P. tor Bdift. 
htughshfa^, afterwards Viscount Melville. , „ , , v-.* v-> w*a mM than in 

ySrobabiy Thomas Erskine, afterwards Xord Erskine ; bnl he was not then in 

'^^^F^rederick Campbell, second brother of the Duke ^^^*J^^^ 
<rf Scotland, and M.P. for the county of Argyle in this, and the one precedin|p, 

•f ^Src^am^b^rM^dvS for Scotland, -P-enta.ivein thiB^lUm^J 
of tto gSw git)up of burghs. He was afterwards president of thp Cpurt ^ 
Seirion, and died In 1823 at an advanced age. 
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See, sodger Hugh, tny watchman stonted. 

If bardies e'er are represented ; 

I ken if that your sword were wanted, 

Te'd lend a hand. 
Bat when there's ought to saj anent ity 

Ye're at a ftand. i 

Arouse, my boys ! exert your mettle, 
To get auld Scotland back her kettle ; 
Or faith I Til wad my new plough-pettle, 

Ye'll see't or lang, m« 

She'U teach you wi' a reekin' whittle, kaU^ 

Anither sang. 

This while she's been in crankons mood, 
Her lost militia ^ fired her bluid ; 
(Deil na they never mair do guid, 

Flayed her that pliskie !) triok 

And now she's like to rin red-wud mai 

About her whisky. 

AndL-^! if ance they pit her till't^ 
Her tartan petticoat she'll kilt, 
And dork and pistol at her belt^ 

She'll tak the streets, 
And rin her whittle to the hilt 

r th' first she meets ! 

For G — sake, sirs ! then speak her fair, 
And straik her cannie wi' the hair, 
'And to the muckle house repair, 

Wi' instant speed, 
And strive, wi' a' your wit and lear. 
To get remead. 

Ywi ill-tongued tinkler, Charlie Pox, 
Hay taunt you wi' his jeers and mocks ; 
Bntgie him't het, my hearty cocks ! 

E'en cow the cadie ! fellow 

And send him to his dicing box 

And sportin' lady. 

1 TUm ■taiim, rtlikHng to the imperfect elocution of the gallant Montgoinii7 
«l CoOsfield, was omitted from the poem by the author. 

' A militia bOl for Scodand wae introduced into parliament in 1782, when the 

comttry was in danger of French and Dutch invasion. The Rockingham ministry, 

perhaps talcing alarm at the attitude of the Irish militia, iHt>posed a clause at tibe 

^ third reading, for Hwrflitating milistment from the designed militia into the army ; 

* mnd tia» hiU, being <tecliiiid in this iorm by Dempster and oUita* patriots, wai 
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Tell yon guid bluid 6* auld Boconnookli,! • 

FU be his debt twa mashlum bannocks,' 

And cbrink his health in auld Nanse Tinnock's * 

Nine times a week. 
If he come scheme, like tea and winnocks,^ 

Wad kindlj seek. 

Conld he some commutation broach, 
Pll pledge my aith in guld braid Scotch^ 
He need na flear their foul reproach, 

Nor erudition, 
Yon mixtie-maxtie queer hotch-potch| 

The CoiUition. 

Anld Scotland has a rancle tongne ; gtoa^ 

Bhe's just a devil wi' a rung ; 
And if she promise auld or young 

To tak their part, 
Though by the neck she shotdd be stmiigy 

Shell no desert. 

And now, ye chosen Five-and-Forty, 
Hay still your mither's heart support ye j 
Then, though a minister grow dorty, t^Okf 

And kick your place, 
YtHl snap your fingers poor and hearty, 

Before his face. 

God bles» your honours a^ your days, 
Wi' sowpB o* kail and brats o* clidse, 
In spite o' a' the thievish kaes JMkdsirs 

That haunt St Jamie's I • 
Your humble Poet sings and prays, 

While Bab his name is. 

FOBTSCRIPT. 

Let half-starved slaves in warmer skieft 
See future wines^ rich clust'ring, rise; 
Their lot auld Scotland ne'er envies, 
But blithe and frisky, 

1 Mr Pitt'B foiher, the Earl of Chatham, was the second son of Robert Pttt of 
Boconnock, in the county of ComwaU. 

a • Soooes made from a mixture of oats, peas, or beans, with wheat or barl^, 
ground fine, and denominated mcuhlttm, are in general use, and form a whtdcsome 
and pidatable food.'— Aeur StatUtical Account of Scotland, parish 0^ Dairy, AyrtMn. 

* A worthy: old hostess of the author's in MauchUne, where be sometimes studisa 
politics over a glass of guid auld Scotch drink. B. Nanse's story was diffSofeat. On 
seeing the poem, she declared that the poet had never been but once or twice In her 
house. *• 

^ Th^ young Chancellor of the Exchequer had gained some eredft by a measute 
introduced in 1784 to^ prerenting smuggling of t^ by reducing the duty, the reyenua 
iB&qg copqpwiHittd by a ta:^ <n windows. 
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fih^ eyes her freeborn, martial boys 

Tak off their whisky. 
• 
What thoogh their Phoebns kinder warms, 
While fragrance blooms and beauty charms! 
When wretches range, in famished swarms^ 

The scented groves^ 
Or hounded forth, dishonour arms 

In hungry droves. 

Onieir gun's a burden on their shouther; 

!rhey downa bide the stink o' powther; 

Their bauldest thought's a hank'ring 8wi(9ier nmoertaisiy 

To Stan' or rin. 
Till skelii— a shot — they're aff, a'throwther^ 

To save then: skin. 

But bring a Scotchman frae his hill, 
Chip in hia cheek a Highland gill. 
Say such is royal George's wil^ 

And there's the foe. 
He has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow. 

I^ae cauld, faint-hearted doubtings tease him ; 
Death comes — wi' fearless eye he sees him; 
Wi' bluidy ban' a welcome gies him ; 

And when he fa*s. 
His hktest draught o' breathin' lea'es him 

Jn faint huzzas! 

Sages Cheir solemn een may steek^ Bhvfe 

And raise a philosophic reek, 
And physically causes seek. 

In clime and season ; 
But tell me whisky's name in Greek, 

I'll tell the reason. 

Scotland, my auld, respected mither ! 
Though whUes ye moistify your leather, 
Till whare ye sit, on craps o' heather 

Ye tine your dam ; loae 

Freedcmi and whisky gang thegither I— 

Tak aff your dram I 

To the early part of 1786 may be referred a poem which seemi 
to have attracted less attention than most others of the same 
degree of effort, but which, we think, presents a most pleasing 
strain of that benevolent feeling which Bums entertained towards 
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tiie hmnUer animals. Jle here assumes a fictitious cbaraoter — 
that of an old fanner: — 

THB AULD farmer's NEW- YEAR HORNINQ SALUTATION TO 
HIS AULD MARE MAGGIE, 

ON OITINO HKB rUK ACCUSTOMBD RfPP OF Coaji TO flAlift«fc 
IN THB NJCW YEAR. 

A gnid Kew-year I wish thee, Maggfie I 

Hc^ there's a ripp to thy auld baggie : handfai 

Though thou's howe-backit, now, and knaggie, bony 

Fve seen the day 
Thou could hae gaen like ony staggie colt 

Out-owre the lay. 



droopips 



Thongh now thou's dowie, stiff, and crazy, 
And thy aold hide's as white's a daisy, 
Fve seen thee dappl't, sleek, and glaizie, 

A bonny gray : 
He should been tight that daur't to raize thee excite 

Ance in a day. 



Thou ance was i' the foremost rank, 
A filly buirdly, steeve, and swank, 
And set weel down a shapely shank 

As e'er tread yird ; 
And couM hae flown out-owre a stank 

Like ony bird. 



firm BtaWlr 



It's now some nine-and-^irenty year, 
Sin' thou was my guid-^ather's meare; 
He gied me thee, o' tocher clear 

And fifty mark ; 
Though it was sma', 'twas weel-won gear^ 

And thou was staric 

Wh^i first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Te then was trottin' wi' your rainnie : 
Though ye was trickie, slee, and funnie^ 

Te ne'er was donsie ; 
But hamely, tawie,^ (juiet^ and cannie. 

And unco sonsie. 

That 4ay ye pranced wi' mockle pride, 
"When ye bure hame my bonny bride : 
And sweet and gracefu' she did ride, 

Wi' maiden air I 
Kyle Stewart I could bragged wide. 

For sic a pair. 

> That allows itself peaceably to bo handled. 

K 



dowry 



mother 
mkcbWrovi 
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9%oi]gli now ye dotr but hcqrte and kobble, can mt9 

And wintle like a saumont-ooble, twm 

That day ye was a jinker noble, runner 

For heels and win'! 

And ran them till they ff did wauble red 
/ ra«>farbehinM 

When thou and I were young and skei^ Wgi-mettied 
And BtaWe-meals at fairs were dreigh, tefieua 

How thou would prance, and snore, and skreigb, 

And tak the road 1 
Town's botfies ran, and stood abeigh, off 

And ca't thee mad. ^ 

When thou was com*t, and I was mdlow, 
We took the road aye like a swallow : 
J At broosesi thou had ne'er a fellow 

For pith and speed ; 
But every tail thou pay't them hollow, 

Whare*er thou gaed. 

The sma* droop-rumpl't> hunter cattle, 

Might aiblinswaur*t thee for a brattle; peKbaps w* 

But sax Scotch miles thou try*t their mettle, 

And gar't them whaizle : wheeate 

Nae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 

O' saugh or hazle. 

Thou was a noble fittie-lan*,* 
As e'er in tug or tow was drawn ! 
AH thee and I, in aught hours' gann. 

In guid March weather, 
Hae turned sax rood beside our ban* 

For days thegither. 

Thou never braindg't, and fetch't, and fliskit, mged kicked 

But thy auld tail thou wad hae whisket, 

And spread abreed thy weel-filled bridcet hn^et 

Wi* pith and power. 
Till spritty knowes wad rair't and risket> 

Andlslypet owre.^ 

When frosts lay lang, and snaws were deep^* 
And threatened labour back to keep, 
I g^ed thy cog a wee bit heap 
Aboon the timmer ; 

' A race at a marriage is called a broose. 
• The near hone of the hindmost pair in the plough. 

< * Till hiUoeks where the earth was full of tough-rooted plaatB would ha.y giY«l 
tetlia cracking sowid, and tteolods gently iiatllenoTer.* 
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I ken'd my Maggie wad na sleep 
For that, or simmer. 

In cart or car thou nevetreestit ; 
The steyest brae thou w9& hae fac't it; 
Thou never lap, and sten't, and breastit^ 

Then stood to blaw; 
Bat just thj step a wee thing hastit^ 

Thou snoov't awa. 

My pleugh is now thy bairn-time a*; 
Four gaUant brutes as e*er did draw;i 
Forbye sax mae I've sell't awa. 

That thou hast nurst : 
They drew me thretteen pund and twa, 

The very warst. 

Monie a sair daurk we twa hae wrought, 
And wi* the weary warl* fought I 
And monie an anxious day I thought 

We wad be beat ! 
Tot here to crazy age we're brought, 

Wi' something yet. 

And think na, my auld trusty servan', 
That now perhaps thou's less deservin', 
And thy auld days may end in starvin'. 

For my last fow, \ 

A heapit stimpart,^ I'll reserve ane 

Laid by for you. 

We've worn to crazy years thegither; 
We'll toyte about wi' ane anither; 
Wi' tentie care I'll flit thy tether. 

To some hain'd rig, 
Where ye may nobly rax your leatha*, 

Wi' sma' fatigue. 



■teepeat 
■tratohed 



ptiahedoo 



day's wod 



g&ved ridge 
■tretdi 



* The tale of the Twa Dogs,^ says Gilbert Bums, ' was composed 
after the resolution of publishing was nearly taken. Robert had 
a dog, which he called Luath, that was a great favourite. The 
dog had been killed by the wanton cruelty of some person the 
night before my father's death. Robert said to me tliat he should 
like to confer such immortality as he could bestow on his old 
friend Luath, and that he had a great mind to introduce some- 
thing into the book under the title of Stanzas to the Memory of 



1 Meaning— all the four horses now working in my plough are thy progeny. 
* The eighth part «tf a busheL , 
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a Quftdruped Friend ; but this plan was given up for the poem 
as it now stands. Caesar was merely the creature of the poet^s 
imagination, created for the purpose of holding chat with his 
fiftvourite Luath.' ^ 



THE TWA DOOS. 

ATALB. 

'Twas in that place o' Scotland's isle 
That bears the name o* Auld King Coil,^ 
Upon a bonnie day in Jane, 
. When wearing through the afternoon, 
Twa dogs that were na thrang at hame, 
Foigathered ance upon a time. 

The first 111 name, they ca'd him CsBsar, 
Was keepit for his honour's pleasure; 
His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Showed he was nane o' Scotland's dogs, 
But whalpit some place far abroad, 
Whare sailors gang to fish for cod. 

His locked, lettered, braw brass collar, 

Showed him the gentleman and scholar ; 

But though he was o' high degree. 

The fient a pride — nae pride had he ; 

But wad hae spent an hour caressin'. 

E'en wi' a tinkler-gipsy's messan. cur 

At kirk or market, mUl or sfiiiddie, 

Kae tawted tyke, though e'er sae duddie, dirty ragged 

But he wad stan't, as glad to see him. 

And stroan't on stanes and hillocks wi' him. 

The tither was a ploughman's collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, roving billie, 

Wha for lus friend and comrade had him, 

And in his freaks had Luath ca'd him. 

After some dog in Highland sang,^ 

Was made lang syne — ^Lord knows how laug. 

1 Kyle, the middle district of Ayrshire. The portion to the north of the rirer 
Ayr is distinguished as Kyle-Ste>vart, having onoe belonged to that fomfly, and 
afterwards to the eldest son <^ the sovereign. This was the district in which Bums 
had lived since his nineteenth year. 

Kyle is supposed by the old antiquaries to derive its name ttom Coilas, king ct 
the Piets— a mere myth. Modem antiquarice, with pwhaps no better grounda, 
derive the word from choiUe^ Gaelic for wood. It may be Ihnn cool (pronounced 
kyle), Gaelic for a flrth or sound, with reference to the arm of the sea which bounds 
the district to the westr-a term which gives name to a strait to the north of But« 
island, not far off, and which is also supposed to be the origin «f tlte name Calali. 

« Cuobullin's dog in ObsIou's PingaL— £. 
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He was a gash and faithful tyke. 

As over lap a sheugh or dyke^ ditoh 

His honest, sonsie, baws'nt face,i 

Aye gat him Mends in ilka place. each 

His breast was white, his teuzie back i^utgsf • 

"Weel clad wi* coat o* glossy black ; 

His gaucio tail, wi' upward curl, joiiy 

Hung o'er his hurdies wi' a swirl. uini 

Kae doubt but they were fain o' ither, fond 

And unco pack and thick thegither; intimAto 

Wi' social nose whyles snuflPd and snowkit, 
Whyles mice and moudieworts they howkit; dug 
"Whyles scoured awa in lang excursion, 
And worried ither in diversion ; 
Until wi* daffin' weary grown, sporting 

Upon a knowe they sat them down, idiioc^ 

And there began a lang digression 
About the lords o* the creation. 



Pve aften wondered, honest Luath, 
What sort o' life poor dogs like you have; 
And when the gentry's life I saw, 
What way poor bodies lived ava. 

Our laitd gets in his racked rents, 

His coals, his kain,^ and a* his stents ;3 

He- rises when he likes himsel; 

His flunkies answer at the bell;- 

He ca's his coach, he ca's his horse ; 

He draws a bonnie silken purse 

As tang's my tail, whare, through the fiteeira, stitdieB^ 

The yellow lettered Oeordie keeks. peeps 

Frae mom to e'en its nought but toiling, 

At baking, roasting, frying, boiling ; 

And though the gentry first are stechin, stnfBng 

Tet e'en the ha' folk All their pechan kitohen-peopla 

Wi' sauce, ragouts, and sic-like trashtrie, 

That's little short o' downright wastrie. 

Our whipper-in, wee blastit wonner. 

Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner 

Better than ony tenant man 

His honour has in a' the Ian' ; 

Ajid what poor cot-folk pit their painch in, ttomacb 

I own it's past my comprehension. 

1 H^vbig a white stripe dofwn the Ikce. 

'Bent in tlie ehape (tf fiixm produce. ^ Assessments. 
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Trowth, Caesar, whyles they're fash't enough; trooUeA 

A cotter howkin' in a sheugh, 

Wi* dirty stanes biggin* a dyke,^ 

Bai;^ng a quarry, and sic-like : 

Himself, a wife, he thus sustains, 

A sraytrie o' wee duddie weans, 

And nought but his han' darg, to keep day^ woric 

Them right and tight in thack and rape. 

And when they meet wi* sair disasters, 

Like loss o' health, or want o' masters, 

Ye maist wad think, a wee touch langer. 

And they maun starve o' cauld and hunger; 

But, how it comes, I never kenn'd yet, 

They^ maistly wonderfu' contented : 

And buirdly chiels, and clever hizzies, stately giite 

Are bred in sic a way as this is. 



But then to see how ye're negleckit, 

How hufiRed, and cuffed, and disrespeckit I 

L — , man, our gentry care as little 

For delvers, ditchers, and sic cattle ; 

They gang afi saucy by poor folk, 

As I wad by a stinkii? brock. iMulger 

I've noticed, on our Laird's court-day, 

And mony a time my heart's been wae^ 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o' cash, 

How they maun thoie a factor's snash : ^ liearwiUi 

He'll stamp and threaten, curse and swear, 

He'll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 

While they maun Stan', wi' aspect humble. 

And hear it a', and fear and tremble I 

I see how folk live that hae riches ; 
But surely poor folk maun be wretches I 



They're no sae wretched's ane wad think; 
Though constantly on poortith's brink : pareily 
They're sae accustomed wi' the sight. 
The view o't gies them little fright. 
Then chance and fortune are sae guided. 
They're aye in less or mair provided ; 
And though fatigued wi' close employment^ 
A blink o' rest's a sweet enjoyment. 
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The dearest comferfc o' their lives. 

Their grushle weans and faithfu' wives ; thriving 

The prattling things are just their pride, 

That sweetens a' their iireside ; 

And whyles twalpennie worth ^ o* nappy ^^ 

Can mak th^bo^es unco happy ; 

They lay aside their private cares, 

To mind the Kirk and State affairs : 

Theyll talk o* patronage and priests, 

Wi' kindling fury in their breasts, 

Or tell what new taxation's comin', 

And ferlie at the folk in Lon'on. wondar 

As bleak-faced Hallowmas retnms, 
They get the jovial, ranting kirns, 
When rural life o' every station 
Unite in common recreation ; 
Love blinks. Wit slaps, and social Mirth 
Forgets there's Care upo' the earth. 

That merry day the year begins, 

They bar the door on frosty win's ; 

The nappy reeks wi' mantlingvream, 

And shcKls a heart-inspiring steam; 

The luntin pipe, and sneeshin mill. 

Are handed round wi' right guidwill ; 

The cantie auld folks crackin* crouse, talking bridOy 

The young anes rantin* through the house-i* 

My heart has been sae fain to see them, 

That I fbr joy hae barkit wi' them. 

Still it's owre true that ye hae said. 

Sic game is now owre aften played. 

There's monie a creditable stock 

O' decent, honest, fawsont fo'k seemly 

Are riven out baith root and branch, 

Some rascal's pridefu* greed to quench, 

Wha thinks to knit himsel the faster 

In favour w? some gentle master, 

Wha aiblins thrang a parliamentin'. 

For Britain's guid his saul indentin'-— 



Hsuth, lad, ye little ken about it ; 
For Britain's guid! guid faith, I doubt it. 
Say rather, gaun as Premiers lead him, 
And saying ay or no's they bid him : 

1 A pennyworth, twelve pence of Scotch money being equal to one penny sterling. 
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At operas and plays paradisg. 
Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading; 
Or maybe, in a frolic daft^ 
To Hague or Calais takes a vfsSt, 
To mak a tour and tak a whirl, 
To learn bon tcm^ and see the wtorl'. 

There, at Vienna or Yersailles, 

He rives his father's auld entails ; tears 

Or by Madrid he takes the route, 

To thrum guitars, and fecht wi' nowte; imnocks 

Or down Italian vista startles, 

W — hunting amang groves o' myrtles; 

Then bouses dmmly Qermon water. 

To mak himsel' look fair and fatter, 

And clear the consequential sorrows, 

Love-gifts of Carnival signoras. 

For Britsdn's guidi — for her destructioxit 
Wi' dissipation, feud, and faction. 



Hech man \ dear sirs! is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate! 
Are we sae foughten and harrassed 
For gtiar to gang that gate at last! 

Oh would they stay aback frae oourts. 
And please themsels wi' country sports^ 
It waid for every ane be better, 
The Laird, the Tenant, and the Cotter ! 
For thae frank, rantin', ramblin' billies, 
Fient haet o' them's ill-hearted feUows; 
Except for breakin* o' their timmer, 
Or speakin' lightly f/ their limmer, 
Or shootin' o' a hare or moor-^sock, 
The ne'er a bit they're ill to poor folk.^ 

But will ye tell me, Master Csesar, 
Sure great folk's life's a life o' pleasure! 
Kae cauld or hunger e'er can steer them. 
The very thought o't need na fear them. 



L — f man, were ye but whyles whare I am, 
The gentles ye wad ne'er envy 'em. 

> The fine hnxnanffc^r of Bums shhieB strongly in this passage, where be mnem* 
bors that, with all their &alts and caprices, the British gentry^ aa ft daas. are te 
from being Unkind to the porar. 
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It^s true tbey needna starve or sweat, 
Through winter's cauld, or simmer's heat; 
They've nae sair wark to craze their banes, 
And fill auld age wi' grips and grancs ; 
But human bpdies are sic fools, 
For a' their colleges and schools^ 
That when nae real ills perplex them. 
They mak enow themsels to vex them ; 
And aye the less they hae to sturt them. 
In like proportion less will hurt them. 

A country fellow at the plough, 
His acre's tilled, he's right enough; 
A country girl at her wheel, 
Her dlzzen's done, she's unco weel: 
But Gentlemen, and Ladies warst, 
Wi* oven-down want o' wark are eurst. 
They loiter, lounging, lank, and lazy ; 
Though deH haet ails them, yet uneasy ; 
Their days insipid, dull and tasteless; 
Tiieir nights unquiet, lang, and restless. 

And e'en their sports, their balls and races, 
Their galloping through public places, 
There's sic parade, sic pomp, and art, 
The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 

The men cast out in party matches, 
Then sowther a' in deep debauches ; 
Ae night they're mad wi* drink and w — ing^ 
Iciest day their life is past enduring. 

The Ladles arm-in-arm in clusters, 
As great and gracious a' as sisters ; 
But hear theirabsent thoughts o' iiher. 
They're a' run deils and jads thegither. 
Whyles o'er the wee bit cup and pkttie, 
They sip the scandal potion pretty ; 
Or lee-lang nights, wi' crabbit leuks, 
Pore ower the devil's pictured beuks; 
Stake on a c)iance a farmer's stack^rard. 
And cheat like ony unhanged blackguard. 

There's some exception, man and woman ; 
But this is Gentry's life in common. 

By this, the sun was out o' sight, 
And darker gloaming brought the night : 
The bum-Kjlock humm'd wi' lazy drone; 
The kye stood rowtin* i' the loan ; 
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When up they gat, and shook their Ings, 
Bej<Hced Uiey were na men, but doge ; 
And each took aff his several way, 
Besolved to meet some ither day. 



TO A LOUSE, 
QV 8CCINO OWB ON A LADY'S BONNCT AT CHVKCH. ^ 

Ha! where ye gaun, ye crawlin' ferlie! voiidsr 

Tour impudence protects you sairly : 

I canna say but ye strunt rarely atrat 

Owre gauze and lace ; 
Though ftkith, I fear ye dine but sparely 

On sic a place. 

Te ugly, creepin', blastit wonner, 
Pete^^ shunned, by saunt and sinner^ 
« How dare you set your fit upqn her, 

Saefinealadyt 
Oae somewhere else, and seek your dinner 

On some poor body. 

Swith, in some beggar's haffet squattle ; cb«ek 
There ye may creep, and sprawl, and spratUe 
Wi* ither kindred, jumping cattle, 

In shoals and nations ; 
Whare horn nor bane ne'er daur unsettle 

Your thick plantations. 

How baud you there, ye're out o* sight. 

Below the fatt'rels, snug and tight ; ribbon-Midi 

Na^fiuthyeyet! yell no be right 

Till ye've got on it, 
The very tapmost, towering height 

O* Miss's bonnet. 

My sooth ! right bauld ye set your nose out, 

As plump and grey as ony grozet ; gooaebenj 

Oh for some rank, mercurial rbzet, 

Or fell, red smeddum, powder 

rd gie you sic a hearty doze o% 

Wad dress your droddum 1 breech 

1 The ' lady * here referred to was merely a village belle : her name is mentioned 
at Mauohline ; but the reader will probably acknowledge that it ought not to be 
recorded in piint. The poem exhibits descriptive power, but most persons would 
probably hi^ve wished it not written, but fbr the last stanza, which has beconw 
proverbiaL 
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I wad on been surprised to spy 

Tou on an auld wife's flannon toy ; o«p 

Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 

On*s wyliecoat; 
Bat Miss's fine Lunardi 1 fio H 

How danr ye do*t ! 

Ob, Jenny, dinna toss your bead. 
And set your beauties a' abroad ! 
Ye little ken what cursed speed 

The blastie's makin' f 
Thae winks and finger-ends^ I dread, 

Are notice takin' ! 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us I 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion : 
Whal airs in dress and gait wad lea'e us^ 

And even devotion! • 

The Twa fferds bad brought Bums into the friendship of Jobn 
(xOttdie and others of the townsmen of Black John Russell, and 
he appears, before February 1786, to have paid several visits to 
Kilmarnock. A local work^ relates an anecdote which may be 
generally, though not in every particular, true — ^that Gondie called 
one day on Bnms at Mossgiel during harvest, and that Burnt 
went out with him, and sitting down behind a stook, read to his 
visitor several of his poems. Goudie, delighted with what he 
heard, threw out hints of a desire to get the poems published, and 
invited the bard to visit him -at Kilmarnock. There, it is said, 
Burns met at Goudie*s table a group of the better class of people 
living in the town — ^the town-clerfc Paterson, a Dr Hamilton, 
Major Parker, banker, Dr William Moore, and Mr Robert Mulr, 
merchant. He appeared amongst these respectables in his simple 
hodden gray; but doubtless astonished them by his wit and his 
verses. As visitors of Goudie, we cannot doubt that they were most 
of them partisans of the New Light. What immediately followed 
from the visit to Goudie we cannot tell: apparently, any wish 
that may have been formed either by the arch-heretic himsdf or 
any of his friends to get the poems published, did not cofne to 
any immediate elTect. 

At this time, by the death of a moderate clergyman named 

X Lunardi fimde several ascents in his balloon in Scotland in 1780, and gave riit to 
a kind of bonnet bearing his name. 
>Tlie Contemporaries of Bttma. 
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MntriOi tbere was nrnch excitement in Kllmamook, it bemg 
nnoertain whether the patron would appoint a moderate vr a 
high'flier in his place. When it was learned that the appointment 
had been settled in favour of the Reverend James Mackinlay, a 
yomig scion of the zealous party, there was great joy throughout 
tbtst camp. They remembered how a moderate, or, as Bums 
called it, a common-sense divinity, had come into their p^cincts 
twenty years before, with Mutrie*s predecessor, Lindsay, and 
much they bewailed the effects of so long a predominimce of error. 
But now this place was to be taken by one who might be expected 
to do much to repair the evil. Tlie moderates were propor- 
tionately vexed. To gratify them, Bums composed a poem con- 
taining an anticipatory view of the approaching ceremony, by 
which Macldnlay was to be introduced to his cure.* 



THE ORBINATION. 

• 'For fens* thej little oire to fingftlHeaTi 

To i^eaae tlie mob, they bide the little given.* 

Kilmamock wabsters, fidge and claw^ 

And pour your creeshie nations ; 
And ye wha leather rax and draw^ 

O* a' denominations,^ 
8with to the Laigh Kirk, ane and a*. 

And there tak up your stations ; 
Then aff to BogbieV in a raw. 

And pour divine libations 

For joy this day. 

Ckirst Common Sense, that imp o' h — ^ 
Cam in wi' Maggie Lander ;* 

'llieMtittl ordiiuition of BfMsktnl&y did not take place tin the «tb April 178S. 

' Kilmarnock was then a town of b^ween three and foor thousand faihabitantf, 
XnoBt of whom were engaged in the manofacture of carpets and other coame wooUen 
goods, <v in lite preparation of leather. 

s A tavern near the church. 

^ There was a popular notion ^bat Mr Lindsay had been indebted tor his pro- 
- amtatton to his wife, Margaret Lauder, who was believed, but, I am assursd, 
MToneously, to have been hous<^oeper to Lord Glencaim. Mr Lindsay's indi^ction 
In 1764 was so much in opposition to the sentiments of the people, ^t It produced 
a riot, attended by many outmiges. Three young men wlso had distinguished 
thti:mfelve8 by their violenee were wljipped through the town of Ayr, and imprisoned 
a month, l^ese circumstances evoked from a shoemaker named Hunter a scoffing 
ballad, to jrhldi Bums alludes in his original note on tbds passage, and which 
may be lonnd in the History €^ Kilmamock, by AfOitbdld M*Kay : 1848. 

Tbe violence of the people was so extreme at the attempted induction of BCr 
Lindnay, as to put an efibctual stop to the proceedings of the presbytery. The doigy 
dii^pet Kd in terror. A whimsical anecdote connected with the affair was related 1^ 
the late WlUiam Alton of Hamilton : The minister of Penwick fled in trepidation, 
iBd mounting his horse, prooeeded to rid© homoj with the fearful scene still ocoo* 
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Bui Oliphant aft made her yell, 

And Russell sair misca'd her ;^ 
This day Mackinlay taks the flail. 

And he's the boy will blaud her I .lap 

He'll clap a shangau on her tail, cleft stick 

And set the bairns to daud her bespatter 

Wi' dirt this day. 

Mak haste and turn King David owre^ 

And lilt wi' holy clangor ; 
0* double verse come gie us four, 

And skirl up the Bangor : 
This day the Kirk kicks up a stoure, dmk 

Nae mair the knaves shall wrang her, 
For Heresy is in her power, 

And gloriously shell whang her 
Wi' pith this day. 

.Come, let a proper text be read, 

And touch it aff wi* vigour, 
How graceless Ham^ leugh at his dad, • 

"Which made Canaan a nigger ; 
Or Phineas^ drove the murdering bladc^^ 

With wh abhorring rigour ; 

Or Zipporah,* the scauldin' jad. 

Was like a bluidy tiger 

I' th' inn that day. 

There, tiy his mettle on the creed. 

And bind him down wi' caution, 
That stipend is a carnal weed 

He taks but for the fashion; 
And gie him o'er the flock, to feed, 

And punish each transgression ; 
Especial, rams that cross the breed, 

Gie them sufficient threshin'. 

Spare them nae day. 

fi^nf liifl excited JmnninationH^ Tt bappciiLxl that an English eommerolal traTaUst 
wiu iit iAh'. ffiiwiiij titjit! liHivlnfr tUo towii on hU wuy to Glasgow. He asked the road, 
which waa thfun sD(niuwhal< mfliciilt to fin J, atnl very bad when it was found. * Keep 
flfttfr that man for thts first four mnL'J^p am:! yo connot go wrong,* said the people. 
Thu ni1iil5t*?r, fludjii^? a hufsL'Trian fuUowLni^ hitiK vi?ry hard, thought it was an out- 
mge<l CaJvitnsE* IN tjluppod the spure tu ht& bcaet, and flew fester than before. 
TImj Eng^liflhnian, fcarfLil ty ktiiio hin wny, futt his hfirse to speed too, and then the 
-afEhtr b«Atm± a Jfjbn O [Ipin ttovtnper, only with two actors instead of one. At last 
th& ^oar TuiniaEdr tumi.*;! do^fm a la^no to uiiti at hi@ fiarraers, on whom he called 
In dtispemtJoa to brin^ out hi^ ptmiile oxid sjivu ids life. The Englishman, fol- 
iaming fH.&s» up, roila into tlig: fjirxnyird at iho Hume moment, when, instead of 
* d4!fl(d]y camhat On tliifolidgicul (^raunda, them took place only on explanation. 
The whfsle jJKity finjoy«i the joku sa niiKli, that the farmer insisted on keeping 
ttao fftranger as ht<, guc&t ftjr tho night, with thu minister to help away the toddy. 

^ OlipbaQt and RuideU wtjru KHmnf noclt ministers of the'zefdous party 

■ a enfifiii 1^ £2. » I«^umb^ni mxt. &. *^E x^hIus iv. 25. 
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Now, auld Kilmarnock, cock thy tail, 

And toss thy horns fti* canty ; 
Nae mair thou'll rowte outowre the dale, low 

Because thy pasture's scanty ; 
For lapfu's large o' gospel kail 

Shall fill thy crib in plenty. 
And runts o' grace the pick and wale, cabbage 

No gi'en by way o' dainty, 
But ilka day. 

Nae mair by Babel's streams we'll weej^ 

To think upon our Zion ; 
And hing our fiddles up to sleep, 

Like baby-clouts a-dryin' : 
Gome, screw the pegs, wi* tunefu* cheep, 

And o'er the thamns be tryin* ; 
Oh, rare ! to see our elbucks whe^ 

And a' like lamb-tails fiyin' 
Fu' fast this day. 

Lang, Patronage, wi' rod o' aim. 

Has shored the Kirk's undoin', menacta 

As lately Fenwick, sair forfaim, 

Has proven to its ruin : ^ 
Our patron, honest man ! GlencaLm, 

He saw mischief was brewin*. 
And like a godly elect bairn 

He's waled us out a true ane. 

And sound this day. 

Now, Robertson,^ harangue nae mair, 

But steek your gab for ever; ^oeo mooth 

Or try the wicked town of Ayr, 

For there they'll think you clever ; 
Or, nae reflection on your lear, leamiBg 

Ye may commence a shaver ; 
Or to the Netherton 3 repair. 

And turn a carpet-weaver 

Aff-hand this day. 

Mutrie* and you were just a match, 
We never had sic twa drones : 

1 Allusion is here made to the long-disputed settlement of Mt William Boyd as 
minister of the parish of Fenwick. The people being prejudiced against him as a 
moderate, or as one brought forward by that party, his nomination was combated 
as long as possible ; but he was at' length ordained in the council chamber of Irvine, 
Jane 25» 1782. Mr Boyd afterwards became an acceptable pastor to Mb flock, over 
whom he presided till his death at an advanced age in 1828. 

* The colleague of the newly-ordained clergyman— « moderate. 

* A portion <rf the town of Kilmarnock. 

* The deceased clergyman, whom Mr Maekinlay succeeded. 
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Aiild Homie did the Laigh Kirk watch, 
Ju$t like a winkin' baudrons : cat 

And aye he catched the tither wretch, 
To fry them in his caudrons : 

But now his honour maun detach, 
Wi' a' his brimstone squadrons, 
Fast, fast this day. 

See, see auld Orthodoxy's faes 

She's swingein through the city : 
Hark how the nine^tailed cat she plays ! 

I vow it's unco pretty : 
There Learning, with his Greekish face, 

Grunts out some Latin ditty, 
And Common Sense is gaun, she says, 

To mak to Jamie Seattle ^ 

Her plaint thia day. 

But til c re's llorality himsel' 

Enibmcing^ all opiniDiifl, 
Hear how lus ^iea tUu tiihcr ydl. 

Between liis twa cotnpanioris i 
See how she pe^ls the skin and fell. 

As ano were pt^elui* onions ! 
Now there — tUeyVe packSd afF to h — $ 

And bauiishc^d oiir dondoloiiB 
^ H£)ucefortli this day. 

Oh happy day I rejoicei rejoice I 
Comti bouse about tho porter t 
Morality's demure decoys 

Shall here nae mair find quarter: 
Mackinlsy, Bussell, are the boys 
That heresy can torture : 
• They'll gie her on a rape a hoyse. 
And cowe her measure shorter 

By th' head some day. 

Come, bring the tither mutchkin in. 

And here's for a conclusion. 
To every New Light mother's son. 

From this time forth, Confusion : 
If mair they deave us wi' their din. 

Or Patronage intrusion. 
We'll light a spunk, and every skin mstc^ 

We'll rin them aff in fusion, 

Like oil some day.^ 

1 Probably the well-known author of the Essay on Truth is hero meant Local 
antiquaries, we find, are unable to give any other explanation. 

« Mackinlay became a favourite preacher, veiy much, it is said, in consequence of 
bis * fine manner,' tor he had little variety of illustration. He survived till 1841, 
attaining the patriarchal age of eighty-five years. 
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Wejrentnre, on conjecture, to refer to this period a poem con- 
taining seme lines calculated to engrave themselves on the heart, 
but which did not see the light till after the fame of Bums was 
established : — 

▲N ADDRESS TO THE UNCO QUID, OR THE RIGIDLY RIOHTEOUS. 

My son, these maximg mako a rule. 

And lump them aye thegither : 
The Rigid Righteoua is a fool. 

The Rigid Wise anither : 
The cleanest com that e'er was dight 

May hae some pylcs o' caff ip ; 
80 ne'er a fellow-creature slight 

For random fits o* '< nffl P i 

Solomon.— Bccletf. ck. tlL ver. UL 

Oh ye wha are sae guid yoursel*, 

Sae pious and sae holy, 
Te've nought to do but mark and tell 

Your neebour's fonts and folly I 
Whase life is like a weel-gaim mill. 

Supplied wi* storao' water, ' 

The heaped happer's ebbing still, 

And still the clap plays clatter. 

Hear me, ye venerable core, 

As counsel for poor mortal^ 
That frequent pass douce Wisdom's door 

For glaiket Folly's portals ; idle 

I, for their thoughtle^ careless sakes^ 

Would here propone defences, 
Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes^ nnlnoky 

Their failings and mischances. 

Te see your state wi' theirs compared. 

And shudder at the niffer, 
But cast a moment's foir regard, 

What maks the mighty differ ! 
Discount what scant occasion gave 

That purity ye pride in, 
And (what's aft mair than a* the lave) 

Your better art o* hiding. 

Think, when your castigated pulse 

Gies now and then a waUop, 
What ragings must his veins convulse^ 

That still eternal gallop ; 
Wi' wind and tide fair i' your tail. 

Bight on ye scud your sea-way; 
But in the teeth o' baith to sail. 

It makes an unco lee-way. 
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See Social Life and Glee sit down. 

All joyous and uiitliinking, 
Till, quite transmugrified, they're grown 

Debauchery and Drinking : 
Oh would they stay to calculate 

Th' eternal consequences ; 
Or your more dreaded hell to stated 

Damnation of expenses I 

Ye high, exalted, yirtuons domes, 

Tied up in godly laces, 
Before ye gie poor Frailty names^ 

Suppose a change o' cases ; 
A dear-loved lad, convenience snug, 

A treacherous inclination — 
But, let me whisper i' your lug, 

Ye*re aibllns nae temptation. perliaps 

Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin' wrang, amftii matter 

To step aside is human : 
. One point must stUl be greatly dark. 

The moving why they do it : 
And just as lamely can ye mark 

How far perhaps they me it. 

Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us, 
He knows each chord— its various tone^ ' 

Each spring — its various bias; 
Then at the balance lei's be mute,- 

"We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may dompute^ 

But know not what's resisted. 

The productions of this busy winter had not been confined to 
Boms's desk or table-drawer at Mossgiel. There were intelligent 
men around him, to whom he might communicate them, with a 
view to obtaining their opinion — ^his excellent patron Hamilton, 
his bosom friend clever little James Smith, his shrewd medical 
attendant Mackenzie, the Kilmarnock respectables afore-described, 
various clergymen, and finally, Robert Aiken, perhaps the most 
sensible of all to the charms of divine poesy. This Mr Aiken, 
to whom Bums has' given the immortality of a dedication of his 
Cotter'a Saturday Nighty was a legal practitioner, Scottice, tvrtter^ 
and also a surveyor of taxes, in the town of Ayr. Such was his 
external position in life : the internal man presents us with warm 
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aflbctions, a cultivated mind, and a power of eloquence most 
extraordinary for his place and time. We have seen Holy Willie 
adverting to the effects of his harangue in the case of Gavin 
Hamilton before the Ayr presbytery. It was, however, when he 
poured forth the sentiments of a warm and affectionate heart, 
that Aiken exercised his highest power. His feelings were like 
those of Bums himself. As an example: some years after the 
death of Bums, a gentleman, walking out with Mr Aiken to 
celebrate the 25th of January at Alloway Kirk, produced an ode 
to the memory of the poet, which he had composed for thjB occa- 
sion. Aiken read a few verses, and walked on in advance without 
speaking. At last he said in a faltermg tone, * That wilt do- 
There are two criteria by which I judge of the merits of a pro- 
duction of this kind — first, my eyes are suffused ; next, the but- 
tons of my waistcoat skelp,^ His vest had actually, like Andrew 
Lammie's in the old ballad, burst open ! He once had occasion, at 
a large party, to make a speech in answer to a toast, his uncle, the 
Rev. Dr Dalrymple, being also present. He addressed his vener- 
able relative in such moving terms as to draw tears from every eye. 
An Irish oflSkjer who was present caught the infection, wiped his 
cheeks, and looking round the company, said, * Now can anybody 
tell me what is the maning of all this ? ' Such was the man whose 
notice Bums had now attracted. Can we wonder that two such 
men should have speedily become much attached to each other, 
all disparity of worldly condition notwithstanding. Bums com- 
mitted many of his poems to the care of Mr Aiken, and Aiken 
read them to all whom he thought likely to appreciate them, 
giving them the benefit of a style of elocution which is allowed 
to have been of wonderful effect. Bums himself says, * Mr Aiken 
read me into fame.' Thus we see that, even before he had 
published his poems. Re could not be considered as * a bard of 
no regard' in at least his native district It was with perfect 
truth that he made Coila say in the Vision — 

■ now, o*er all my wide domains 

Thy fame extends, 
And some, the pride of Coila's plains, 

Become thy friends. 

We have a glimpse of Bums's situation and his doings in 
February 1786 in a letter 

TO MR JOHN RICHMOND, EDINBURGH. ^ 

M088OIXL, Febrtuuy 17, 178QL 
My dear Sir — I have not time at present to upbraid you for your 

I RichmoBd had gofue to tlie capital in Novomber, to pursue his legal studiea in 
a writer's office there. 
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silence and neglect; I shall only saj I received y<mrs with great 
pleasure. I have enclosed you a piece of rhyming ware for your 
• perusal. I have been very busy with the muses since I saw you, and 
have composed, among several others, The Ordination, a poem on 
Mr M'Klnlay's being called to Kilmarnock ; Scotch Drink, a poem ; 
THhQ Cot^s Saturday Night ; An Address to the Devil, &c. I have 
likewise completed my poem on the Dogs, but have not shown it 
to the world. My chief patron now is Mjt Aiken in Ayr, who is 
pleased to express great approbation of my works. Be so good as 
send me Fergusson, by Connel, and I will remit you the money. I 
have no news to acquaint you with about Mauchline ; they are just 
goin^ on in the old way. I have some very important news with 
vespQoi to myself not tiie most agreeable^news that I am sure 
you cannot guess, but I shall give you the particulars another time. 
I am extremely happy with Smith; he is the only friend I have 
now in Mauchline. I can scarcely forgive your long neglect of me, 
and I beg you will let me hear from yon regularly by Connel. If 
you would act your part as a friend, I am sure neither good nor 
bad fortune should strange or alter me. Excuse haste, as I got 
yours but yesterday. I am, my dear sir, yours, 

EoBEBT BuBiguk 



THE INVKNTOBT. 
- tir AMSWCR TO A UANDATB BY THE SUHrBYOR OF THX TAZSS.^ 

Sir, as your mandate did requei^ 
I send you here a faithfu' list 
O* gudes and gear, and a' my graith, 
To which I'm clear to gie my aith. 

Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 
I have four brutes o* gallant mettle. 
As ever drew afore a pettle. ploughHBtkk 

My ban' afore's 2 a gude auld has-been, 
And wight and wilfu' a' his days been. 
My ban* ahin's 3 a weel-gaun filly. 
That aft has borne me hame frae Rillie,^ 
And your auld burro' mony a time. 
In days when riding was nae crime — 
But ance, whan in my wooing pride, 
I like a blockhead boost to ride, 

1 In May 1785, in order to liquidate ten millions of unfunded deU, Mr Pitt mad* 
acQDBiderable addition to the nimiber of taxed articles, am<mgst which were femala 
lerrants. The poem seems to have been called forth by the bard's receipt of tbo 
Bext annual mandate.from Mr Aiken of Ayr, surveyor of taxes for the district. 

' The fore-horse (m the left hand in the plough. 

>^The hindmost on the left-hand in the i^ugh. 

^KUnoamock. 
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The wilfu' creature sae I pat io, 

(L — pardon a' my sins, and that too I) 

I played my filly sic a shavie, 

She's a* bedeviled wi* the spavie. 

My fur ahin's ^ a wordy beast, wortby 

As e*er in tug or tow was traced. 

The fourth's a Highland Donald hafiti^ 

X d red wud Kilbumie blastie I * 

Forbye a cowte o' cowtes the wale, «oit ^oioe 

As ever ran afore a tail. 

If he be spared to be a beast, 

He'll draw me fifteen pun' at leasts 

Wheel carriages I hae but few, 

Hiree carts, and twa are feckly n«w; moaOy 

Ae auld wheelbarrow, mair for token 

Ae leg and baith the trams are broken ; 

I made a poker o' the spm'le. 

And my auld mither brunt the trin'le. wlieel 

For men I've three mischievous boys, 
Bun de'ils for rantin* and for noise ; 
A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t'other, 
Wee Davock bauds the nowt in fother. 
I rule them, as I ought, discreetly. 
And aften labour them completely; 
And aye on Sundajrs duly, nightly, 
I On the Questions targe them tightly; 
Till, fiuth, wee Davock's turned sae gleg^ 
Though scarcely lahger than your leg, 
He'll screed you aff Efiectual Calling, 3 
As £EU9t as ony in the dwalling. 
I've nane in female servin station, 
(L — keep me aye frae a' temptation !) 
I hae nae wife — and that my bliss is, 
And ye have laid nae tax on misses. 
Wi' weans I'm mair than weel contented, 
Heaven sent me ane mae than I wanted. 
My sonsie smirking dear-bought Bess,^ 
She stares the daddy in her face, 
^ Enough of ought ye like but grace ; 
But her, my bohpy sweet wee lady, 
I've paid enough for her already, 

' The hindmost horse on the right hand in the plough. 

•Bums had bought this horse at a Kilbumie fair, from one William Klrkwood, 
a noted hdrsecouper, who lived at Baillieston in that neighbourhood, and wbaicaliaed 
a fortune by hia trade.— -4 Corretpondeni, 

s In the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly oS Divinea— nniversally 
used in Scotland, and commonly called The <iuettion$—What i$ Effeaual Casing f !• 
one of the interrogations. 

* The poet's child, now an inmate of Moflflgiel, and about fifteen moatha old. 
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And giti ye tax her or her mither, 

B' the Ir-- ! ye'se get them a' thegither. 

And now, remember, Mr Aiken, 
Nae kind of lidense out Tm takin' . • • • 
My travel a* on foot I'll i^iank it» 
Tve sturdy bearers, Chide be thuikit* • * • 
Sae dinna put me in your buke, 
Nor for my ten white shillings luke. 

This list wi' my ain hand I've wrote ii^ 
The day and date as under noted ; 
Then know all ye whom it concerns, 
Svbscripsi huic, BoBBBT BuRHS. 

MossoiBL, FOnrMtuy fi, 1786. 



The letter which follows was the consequence of a request for 
a sight of his Cotter's Saturday Night, from a person named John 
Kennedy, who then resided as clerk or sub-factor at Dumfries 
House, the seat of the Earl of Dumfries, a few miles from Mauch^ 
line.^ It is characteristic of the frankness of Bums, and exprrates 
some of hi8 predominant feelings : — 

TO MR JOHN KEimSDY. 

M088OIBL, 3d Mard^, 1786. 
Sir — ^I have done myself the pleasure of complying with your 
request im sending you my Cottager. If you have a leisure minute^ 
I ejionld be glad you would copy it, and return me either the original 
or the transcript, as I have not a copy of it by me, and I have a 
friend who wishes to see it. 

Now, Kennedy, if foot or horse 

E*er bring you in by Mauchline Corse,^ 

L — f man, there's lasses there wad force 

A hermit's fancy ; 
And down the gate, in faith, they're worse^ 

And mair unchancy. 

But, as I'm sayin', please step to Dow's, 

And taste sic gear as Johnnie brews, 

Till some bit callan bring me news bogr 

That you are there ; 
And if we dinna baud a bouze, 

I'se ne'er drink mair. \ 

1 Mr Kennedy was snbseqnently employed as factor by the Marquis of BreadalbaiM. 
I STheinark9i-oro08oftheyilla{;e. 
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It's no I like to ait and swallow, 

Then like a swine to puke and wallow ; 

But gie me just a true guid fallow, 

Wi* right engine 
And spunkie, uice to make us mellow, 

And then we'll shine. 

Now, if ye're ane o* warld's folk, 
Wha rato the wearer by the cloak, 
And sklent on poverty their joke, 

Wi' bitter sneer, 
Wi' you no friendship will I troke, 

Nor cheap nor dear. 

But i^ as I'm informed weel. 
Ye hate, as ill's the very deil, 
The flinty heart that canna feel. 

Come, sir, hero's tae you I 
Haei, there's my haun', I wiss you weel, 

And guid be wi' you ! 



liTely 
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TO MR ROBERT MUIR, KILMARNOCK. 

MoBSGUtL, 8(^ jBfarc^ 1786. 
Dear Sir — I am heartily sorry I had not the pleasure of seeing 
you as you returned through Mauchline ; but as I was engaged, I 
could not be in town before the evening. 

* I here enclose you my Scotch Drinky and * may the — ■_ — follow 
with a blessing for your edification.' I hope, some time before we 
hear the gowk, to have the pleasure of seeing you at Kilmarnock, 
when I intend we shall have a gill between us in a mutehkin-stoup^ 
which will be a great comfort and consolation to, dear sir, your 
humfile servant, Robert Burness. 



We now approach a most painful chapter in the poet's history. 
It may be best to break ground by presenting the remainder of 
his autobiographical narrative :— . 

* I now began,' he says, * to be known in the neighbourhood as a 
maker of rhymes. The first of my poetic offspring that saw the light 
was a burlesque lamentation on a quarrel between two reverend 
Calvinists, both of them dramatis personcB in my Holy Fair, I 
had a notion myself that the piece had some merit ; but to pre- 
vent the worst, I gave a copy of it to a friend who was very fond 
of such things, and told him that I could not guess who was the 
author of it, but that I thought it pretty clever. With a certain 
description of tlie clergy, as well as laity, it met with a roar bf 
applause. Holy Willie's Prayer next made its appearance, and 
alwrmed the kirk-session so much, that they held several meetings 
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to Icidk over their spiritual artillery, if haply any of it miglit be 
pointed against profane rhymers. Unluckily for me, my wander- 
ings led me on another side, within point-blank shot of their 
heaviest metal. This is the unfortunate story that gave rise to 
my printed poem, The Lament. This was a most melancholy 
affair, which I cannot yet bear to reflect on, and had very nearly 
given me one or two of the principal qualifications for a place 
among those who have lost the chart and mistaken the reckoning 
of rationality. I gave up my part of the farm to nay brother — 
in truth it was only nominally mine — and made what little pre- 
paration was in my power for Jamaica. But before leaving my 
Dative country for ever, I resolved to publish my poems. I 
weighed my productions as impartially as was in my power; I 
thought they had merit ; and it was a delicious idea that I should 
be called a clever fellow, even though it should never reach my 
ears — a poor negro-driver ; or perhaps a victim to that inhospit- 
able clime, and gone to the world of spirits. I can truly say that, 
jHitcvre inconnu as I then was, I had pretty nearly as high an idea 
of myself and of my works as I have at this moment, when the 
public has decided in their favour. It ever was my opinion that 
the mistakes and blunders, both in a rational and religious point 
of view, of which we see thousands daily guilty, are owing to their 
^orance of themselves. To know myself had been all along my 
constant study. I weighed myself alone — I balanced myself with 
others — ^I watched every means of information, to see how much 
ground I occupied as a man and as a poet — I studied assiduously 
Nature's design in my formation — where the lights and shades in 
my character were intended. I was pretty confident my poems 
would meet with some applause ; but, at the worst, the roar of 
the Atlantic would deafen the voice of censure, and the novelty 
of West Indian scenes make me forget neglect. I threw off six 
hundred copies, of which I had got subscriptions for about three 
hundred and fifty. My vanity was highly gratified by the recep- 
tion I met with from the public; and besides, I pocketed, all 
expenses deducted, nearly twenty pounds. This sum came very 
seasonably, as I was thinking of indenting myself, for want of 
money to procure my passage. As soon as I was master of nine 
guineas, the price of wafting me to the torrid zone, I took a 
steerage passage in l^e first ship that was to sail from the Clyde ^ 
for • 

" Hungiy ruin had me in the wind." 

*I had been for some days skulking from covert to covert, 
under all the terrors of a jail; as some ill-advised people had 
tmconpled the merciless pack of the law at my heels. I had 
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taken the last farewell of my friends ; my chest was on the road 
to Greenock ; I had composed the last song I should ever measure 
in Caledonia — The Gloomy Night w Gathering Fast — when a letter, 
from Br Blacklock to a Mend of mine overthrew all my schemes, 
by opening new prospects to my poetic ambition. The doctor 
belonged to a set of critics for whose applausfe I had not dared to 
hope. His opinion, that I woidd meet with encouragement in 
Edinbui^h for a second edition, fired me so much, that away I 
posted for that city, without a single acquaintance, or a single 
letter of introduction. The baneM star that had so long shed 
its Hasting influence in my zenith, for once made a revolution to 
the nadir; and a kind Providence placed me under the patronage 
of one of the noblest of men — the Earl of Glencaim. OuMie moi^ 
Grand DieUf si Jamais je VovbUe ! 

* I need relate no further. At Edinburgh I was in a new world ; 
I mingled among many classes of men, but all of them new to me, 
and I was all att^tion to catch the characters and the rnanners 
Uvmg as they rise* Whether I have profited, time will show.' .... 

The commencement of Bums's acquaintance with his Jean has 
been already touched upon. This young woman had now been 
for upwards of a year the goddess of his idolatry. He had, rather 
eddly, written no songs which can be certainly traced as in her 
-honour; but he had expressed his admh-ation of her in \m EpistU 
to DaviCj in the Address to ike Deil^ and The Vision, When it ap- 
peared, in the spring of 1786, that love had become transgression^ 
Bums and his brother were beginning to fear that their fiirm 
W^ould prove a ruinous concern. He yielded, nevertheless, to the 
wish of his unhappy partner to acknowledge her as bts wife, and 
thus repair as far as possible the consequences of their error.^ 
He gave her such an acknowledgment in writing, a document 
sufficient in the law of Scotland to constitute what is called 
an irregular, though perfectly valid, marriage. Je«i probably 
expected that, if her parents were firat made acquainted witli her 
fault by the announcement of clandestine nuptials, they would 
look more mildly upon it ; for such is a common course of circum- 
stances in her rank in lifb in Scotland. But it was otherwise m 

I * In a note to James Smith of Manchline, the confidant of his amour, he th«i 
-wrote : — " Against two things I am* fixed as fate— staying at home, and owning her 
conjugalfy. The flrst, hy heav^i, I will not do !— the last, by heU, 1 win nev^ do ! 
A good Ood bless you and make you happy, up to the watmest weeping wish of 
parting fri^idship^ .... If you see Jean, tell her I will meet her, bo help me God, 
in my hour of need.*' The lovers met accordingly ; and the residt of the meeting 
was what was to be anticipated from the tenderness and the maQliness of Bunisli 
feelings. All dread of personal inconvenience yielded at once to the team of the 
woman he loved, and, ere they parted, he gave into her keefdng a written ft^v»fff w- 
ledgment of manisge.'— Lockha«t>. » 
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tins CMe. Knowing well that Boms was not in flonrishing cir- 
cmnstances, it appeared to the father that marriage, so far from 
mending the matter, made it worse. . 

Bums came forward on this occasion with all the manliness 
which his character would have led us to expect. He admitted 
the hopelessness of his present circumstances ; but he offered to 
go out to Jamaica in the hope of bettering them, and of coming 
heme in a few years and claiming Jean as his wife. If this plan 
should not meet Mr Armour^s approbation, he was willing to 
descend even to the condition of a common labourer, in order to 
famish means for the present support of his wife and he? expected 
offitpring. It does not seem to have been one of his hopea that 
the wondrous poems lying in the table-drawer at Mossgiel could 
help in aught to lighten the burthen he was willing to incur. Mr 
Armour met every proposal with rejection. The course he took 
will only be intelligible if we reflect that in Scottish village life 
there is little of the delicacy as to female purity which prevails 
in more refined circles. Armour reflected that his daughter^ If 
free from her connection with the ill-starred poet, might yet hope 
for a eomfortable settlement in life. He therefore announced his 
i^olution, if possible, to annul the marriage, such as it was. 
Yielding to his draoand, probably preferred in no mild moOd, 
Jean surrendered the paper to her angry father, by whom it was 
placed in the hands of Mr A&en of Ayr. There were some 
vicdent and distressing scenes between the parties. Not endowed 
by nature with very deep or abiding feeluigs^, and depressed in 
qnrit by the sense of her error, Jean, to the utter confusion of 
Bums, appeared less willing to cleave to her husband than to her 
father. The poet viewed her conduct with deep resentment, and 
was thrown by it into a state of mind which, according to his own 
oonfession, ^ had very nearly given him one or two of the principal 
qnatSflcations for a place among those who have lost the chart and 
mistaken the reckoning of rationality.' 

He instantly made up his mind to exile from his much-loved 
country. His poverty and imprudence made that pourse desirable, 
and, after the mortification he had met with, he had no longer the 
wish to stay at home. He therefore agreed with a Dr Douglas 
to go out to Jamaica as a book-keeper on his estate. To raise 
money for his passage, Mr Hamilton advised him to publish his 
poems by subscription, believing that his name had already secured 
him a snflScient number of friends to make the sale of a small 
volume certain, and to a moderate extent profitable. We have 
seen, from many expressions in the poems of the past winter, that 
Bums was in a state of mind regarding them to make this plan 
highly acc^»table to him. Accordingly, without any loss of time^ 
I. L 
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proposals or subscription papers were thrown off and cirealated 
amongst the friends of the unfortunate bard. 

There are a few letters appropriate to this period/ and several 
poems, which do more than anything else could to illustrate the 
ttate of their author's mind. 



TO MR AIKEN. 

MosseiKL, 3d AprU, 17W. 
Dbak Sir — ^I received your kind letter with double pleasure, on 
account of the second flattering instance of Mrs C.'s notice and 
approbation, I assure you I 

Turn out the brunt Bide o' my shin, ' 

as the €unou8 Ramsay, of jingling memory, says, at such a patroness. 
Present her my most grateful acknowledgments, in your very best 
manner of telling truth. I have inscribed the following stanza on 
Uie blank leaf of Miss More's works : — 

Thou flattering mark of friendship kin^ 
Still may thy pages call to mind 

13ie dear, the beauteous Donors 
Though sweetly female every part» 
Yet such a head, and more the hearty 

Does both the sexes honour. 
She diowed her taste refined and just 

When she selected thee, 
Yet deviating own I must, 
In sae approving me ;. 

But kmd still. 111 mmd still 

The Giver in the gift — 

111 bless her, and wiss her 

A friend aboon the lift. 

My proposals for publishing I am just going to send to ^e preta» 
I expect to hear from you by the first opportunity. I am ever, dsgtst 
mr, yours, Bobbrt Burnsss 



TO [JOHN BALLAinrKB, BSQ. ATR !] 

iSatoeen 3d and I7th ApHl, 1786 ?3 
HoNOURBD Sir— My proposals came to hand last night, and, 
knowing that you would wish to have it in your power to do me a 
service as early as anybody, I enclose you half a sheet of them. -I 
must consult yon, first opportunity, on the propriety of sending my 
quondam Mend, Mr Aiken, a copy. If he is now reconciled to my 
character as an honest man, I would do it with all my sonl; but I 
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woidd not be behdden to tiie noMest being ever God created, if be 
iinagined me to be a rascal. Apropos, old Mr Armour prevailed 
with him to mutilate that unlucky paper yesterday. Would you 
beHeve it f — ^though I had not a hop^ nor even a wirii, to make her 
mine after her conduct, yet^ when he told me the names were all out 
of the paper, my heart ^ed within me, and he cut my veins with the 
news. ♦ « • I^B^ 

At this particular crisis the poet changed the filing of his 
name from Bnmess, as his father had written it, to the orthography 
common in Ayrshire. 



TO ICB M'WHIimiS, WRITBB, i.TR. 

MoBSOiXL, 17th ApiH, 1780. 

It is iDJuring some hearts, those hearts that elegantly bear the 
impression of Sie good Creator, to say to them you give them the 
trouble of obliging a friend ; for this reason, I only tell you that I 
gratify my own feelinga in requesting your friendly (^ces with 
reepeci to the enclosed,^ because I Imow it will gratify yours to 
AflBist me in it to the utmost of your power. 

I have sent you four copies, as I have no less than eight dozen, 
which is a great deal more tham I shall ever need. 

Be sure to remember a poor poet militant in your prayers. He 
looks forward with fear and trembling to that^ to hkn, important 
moment which stamps the die with — with— with, perhaps, Uie 
eternal di^;raoe o^ my dear sir, your humble, afflicted, tormented, 

BoBEBT Burns. 



TO MR JOHN KENNEDT. 

M0880ISL, 20th AprU, 1788. 

SiR-^By some neglect in Mr Hamilton, I did not hear of your 
kind request for a subscription paper tUl this day. I will not 
attempt any acknowledgment for this, nor the manner in which I 
see your name in Mr Hamilton's subscription list. Allow me only 
to say, sir, I fed the weight of the debt. 

I have here likewise enclosed a small piece, the very latest of 
my productions. I am a good deal pleased with some sentiments 
myself as they are just the native querulous feelings of a heart 
which, as tiie elegantly melting Gray says, * melancholy has marked 
for her own.' 

Our race comes on apace — ^that much expected scene of revelry 
Sad mirUi ; but to me it brings no joy equal to that meeting with 
which yon last flattered the expectation of, or, your indebted 
humble servant, B« B. 

1 Aprospeoiiisofihepoema. 
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Tbe foHowing \b the piece above ftHoded to. In the copy sent 
to Mr Kennedy, it is entitled The Crotvan; the Engliah appdlation 
was subseqaentlj adopted : — 

TO A MOXmTAIN DAISY, 

OM Tinuriir« oira dowh with tna plovoh iir april 1786.> 

Wee, modesty crimson-tipped flower, 
Thoa's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun cmsh amang the stonre 

Thy slen&r stem : 
To spare thee now is past my power^ 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it's no thy neibor sweety 
The bonnie larl^ companion meei^ 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weetl 

Wi' speckled breast^ 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greel 

The purpling east 

Cadd blew the bittei^biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Tot checorfully thou glinted forth i^uioad 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

niy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our sardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shMd: 
But thouy beneath the random bield pratection 

O' dod or stan% 
Adoms the histio stibble-field, diy 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty inantle dad. 
Thy snawie bosom sunward SfH^ad, 
^lou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fote of artless maid, 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade I 

'1 ' The uMnu To a Mountain Daisy tnmed down with the Plough, U of tlM 
same nature with the addreaa To a Mouse, but inferior in point of oiglnality, as 
wtH as in the fntereet produoed. To extract out of a train at inddenta aa com- 
mon and eeemingly so trivial as these, so fine a train of sentiment and imagecy, 
Is the sorest proof, as well as the most brilliant triumph, of original giniiM.^- 
Coamxa. 
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% lote^B simpHclty betrayed. 

And guileless tmst, 
¥ill Bhef like thee, all soiled, is laid 

Low i* the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On Hfe's roiigh ocean lucldesB staled I 

Unskilful he to note Uie card 

Of prudent lore, 
TSl l»]lows ra^, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er t 

Bach fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striren, 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's brink, 
Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruined, sink ! 

Even thou who moum'st the Daisy's fata, 
Thai fate is thine— no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate, 

Fidl on thy bloom. 
Till crushed beneath the furrow's weighty 

Shall be thy doom. 



LAMENT, 

M04sioir«n ST rna uNf ORTVifATB issus of a fribnd'a Aiionu 

' Alas ! how oft does goodness woand its^, 
And swe^ aflbofcion prove the spring (tf woe I '•'fiomu 

Oh thou pale orb, that silent shines, 

While care-untroubled mortals sleep ! 
Thou seest a wretch who inly pines, 

And wanders here to wail and weep ! 
With woe I nightly vigils keep 

Beneath thy wan, unwarming beam ; 
And mourn, in lamentation deep, 

How life and love are all a dream. 

I joyless view thy rays adorn 

The faintly-marked Histant hiU: 
I joyless view thy trembling horn „ -^ 

Beilected in the gurgling rill : 
' My fondly-fluttering heart be still I 

Thou busy power, remembrancfl^ 
Ah I must the agonizing thrill ' 

7or ever bar retnraing peace I 
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Ifo idly-feigned poetic pains 

My sad, love*lom lamentings claim ; 
No ^epherd's pipe— Arcadian strains; 

No fkbled tortures, quaint and tame : 
The plighted faith ; the mutual flame; 

The oft-attested Powers above; 
The promised father's tender name ; 

These were the pledges of my lore ! 

Encircled in her clasping arm^ 

How have the raptured moments flown I 
How have I wished for fortune's charms 

For her dear sake, and hers alone t 
And must I think it I — is she gone, 

My secret heart's exulting boast f 
And does she heedless hear my groan f 

And is she ever, ever lost t 

Oh can she bear so base a heart, 

So lost to honour, lost to tmthy 
As from the fondest lover part, 

The plighted husband of her youth! 
Alas ! life's path may be unsmooth I 

Her way may lie through rough Stress ! 
Then who her pangs and pains will sooUie, 

Her sorrows shio'e, and make them less ? 

Ye wingM hours that o'er us passed. 

Enraptured more, the more ^oyed, 
Tour dear remembrance in my bveast^ 

My fondly-treasured thoughts emplc^ed. 
That breast, how dreary now, and void. 

For her too scanty once of room I 
Even every ray Of hope destroyed. 

And not a wish to gild the gloom ! 

The mom that warns th' approaching day. 

Awakes me up to toil and woe : 
I see the hours in long array. 

That I must sufier, lingering, slow. 
Full many a pang, and many a throe, 

Keen recollection's direful train, 
Must wring my soul ere Phoebus, low, 

Shall kisis the distant, western main. 

And when my nightly couch I try. 
Sore harassed out with care and grie^ 

My toil-beat nerves, and tear-worn eye 
Keep watohings with the nightly thief t. 
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Or if I tliimb«r, fano^ t^sdei, 

Reigns haggard-wild in sore afi&ight : 
Even day, all bitter, brings reUef 

From such a horror-breathing night 

Oh thou bright queen, who o'er th* e:q>anaa^ 

Now highest reign'st, with boundless fwaj I 
Oft has thy silent-marking glance 

ObsOTved us, fondly-wandering, stray! 
The time, unheeded, sped away, 

While love's luxurious pulse beat high, 
Beneath thy silver-gleaming ray, 

To mark the mutual kindling eye. 

Oh scenes in strong remembrance set I 

Scenes never, never to return I 
Scenes, if in stupor I forget^ 

Again I feel, again I bum 1 
'Prom every joy and pleasure torn, 

Life's weary vale I'll wander through $ 
Ai\d hopeless, comfortless. Til mourn 

A ftdtUess woman's broken vow. 



DBSPONDBNCT. 



Oppressed with grie^ oppressed with oai% 
A burden more than I oan bear, 

I set me down and sigh : 
Ohlifel thou art a gaDuig load, 
Along a rough, a weary toeud^ 

To wretch such as II 
Dim-backward as I cast my view, 
What sickening scenes appear! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me thioagfa» 
Too justly I may fear I 
Still caring, despairing. 

Must be my bitter doom; 

My woes here shall close ne'er 

But with the closing tomb! 

Happy, ye sons of busy lijEe^ 
Who, equal to the bustling strife^ 

No other view regard I 
Even when the wish^ end's denied, 
Yet while the busy means are plied. 

They bring their own reward; 
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WhSM I, a h^ie-abaodoned w%h^ 

UnfiUed with an aim, 
Meet every sad retuming night ' 
And joyless mom the same ; 
Ton, bustling, and justling. 

Forget each grief and pain; 
Jf listlen, yet restless, 
find every jnrospeci vain. 

How blest the solitary's lot, 
Who, all-forgetting, all-foigot, 

WiUnn his humble cell. 
Hie cavern wfld with tanglii^ root% 
Kts o*er his newly-gathered miits, 

Beside his crystal well I 
Or haply to his evening thongfai^ 

By unfrequented stream, 
fHie ways of men are distant brought^ 
A &mt collected dream ; 
While praising, and raising 

His thoughts to heaven on h]gl^ 
Ai wand'ring, meand'ring. 
He views the solemn sky. 

Than I, no lonely hermit placed, 
Wh«re never human footstep traced| 

Len fit to play the part; 
The lucky momrait to improve^ 
And just to stop, and just to move^ ^ 

With self-respecting art : 
Botahl ihose pleasures^ loves^ and joyib 

Which I too keenly raste^ 
The solitary can de^ise^ 
Can want, and yet be blest 1 
He needs not, he heeds not^ 

Or human love or hate. 
Whilst I here, must cry here 
At perfidy ingrate ! 

Oh Miviable^ early days. 

When dancing thoughtless pleasmre's 

To care, to guilt unknown! 
How ill exchanged for riper times^ 
To feel the follies^ or the crime% 

Of others^ or my own! 
Ye tiny elves that guiltless sporty 

Iiike linnets in £e bu^ 
Te little know tiie ills ye cenrt, 

When manhood is yonr wishl 
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The losses, the crosses, 
That active man engagel 

The fears all, the tears all, 
Of dim declining age. 



All hail ! inexorable lord I 

At whoao dustruetion-hreathing word 

The niightiijtit orapiTeR fnH] 
Thy cruel, woe-delighted train, 
The ministers of griof and pain, 

A sullen welcome, all I 
With stem-resolved, diiapairiDg eye, 

I see feach aim5d dart ; 
Teat otic has cufc my dearcat tie, 

And qulv&rs in my heart. * 

Then loitering and pouring. 

The stonn no mor^ I drt^; 
Though thicVning atid blackening 
Itound my devoted head,, 

And thou grim power, by life abhmrec^ 
While life a pleasure can afford. 
Oh hear a wretch's prayer I 
X No more I shrink appaUed, afraid; 
I courts I b^ thy Mendly aid, 
To close this scene of care] 
When shall my sonl in silent peace, 

Resign life's joyless day ; 
My weary heart its throbbings oease, 
Cold mouldering in the clay! 
Ko fear more, no tear more, 
To stain my lifeless face; 
EhicIaspM and grasped 
Within thy cold embrace I 



Again rejoicing nature sees 

Her robe assume its vernal hues; 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 

All freshly steeped in morning dews.^ 

1 Bnms, on pnblidiiag this songr in his first Edinburgh edition, 1787, admitted 
Into it a diflras ftaDx a Song written by a genttanan of that cdty :-• 
And nuuin I still on Menia doftt. 
And bear the soom that's in hear e'0, 
L* 



1a Tain to me the cowslips blaw, 

In vain to me the violets spring ; 
In vain to me, in glen or shaw. 

The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

The merry ploughhoy cheers his team, 

Wi' joy tiie tentie seedsman stalks; 
Bat life to me*8 a weary dream, 

A dream of ane that never wanks. 

The wanton coot the water skims, 

Amang the reeds the ducklings cry. 
The stately swan majestic swimsi, 

And everything is hlest hut I. 

The shepherd steeks his faulding slap, 
And owre the moorland whisUes uirill; 

Wi* wild, unequal, wandering step, 
I meet him on the dewy hilL 

And when the lark, 'tween light and darl^ - 

Blithe waukens by the dai^s side, 
And mounts and sings on flittering wing% 

A woe-worn ghaist I hameward glide.^ 

Come, Winter, with thine angry howl, 

And raging bend the nakcKl tree : - 
Thy gloom thU soothe my cheerless soul, 

When nature all is sad like me! 

The wretchedness breathed in these poems is of too extreme » 
diaracter to have been long predominant, at least in aU its force, 
in such a mind as that of Bums. At the beginning of, May, he is 
fbond addressing Mr Hamilton in playful terms respecting a 
servant boy whom that gentleman had talked of takmg off hk 
hands, and who in the meantime had been spoken to vri^ a view- 
to ei^agement by a person whom Bums did not so much esteem : 

For H'sjet Jet black, and it's like a hawk. 
And it winna let a body be ! 

niifl doggrel interferes so sadly with the strain of Bums's beantiAil ode, that <he 
present editor felt compelled to extmde it. He hopes it will never hereafter be 
rnitaced. 
1 The resembbuwe of this Terse to a passage in the MautUalm Jtaiqr wffl he 
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NOTE TO GAVIN HAMILTON. 

I hold i^ gii% my bomideii daty. 

To warn Yoa how that Maater Tootie^ 

Alias, Laird M^Ganii/ 
Was here to hire yon lad away 
'Boat whom ye spak the tither day, 

Andwadhaedone^ta£fhan': imtaiitlT 

Bat leet he learn the callan tricka^ w 

As, faith, I muckle doubt hhn, 
like scrapin' out auld Crummie's niclOL* 
And t^iin' lies about th^n ; 
As lieve then, I'd have then, 

Your clerkship he should sair, g^gf^ 
If sae be ye may be 
Kot fitted other where. 

Although I say% he's gleg enough, outry 

And 'bout a house that's rode and rough, 

13ie boy mi^t learn to swear ; 
But then wi' you he'll be sae taught^ 
And get sic fair example straught^ 

I havena ony fear. , 
Te'U catechise him every quirk, 

And shore him weel wi* h—, thiwitoa 

And gar him follow to the kirk— 
—Aye when ye gang yoursel. 
If ye, then, maun be, then, 

Frae hame tliis comin' Friday ; 
Then please, sir, to lea'i^ sir, 
The orders wi' your leddy. 

My word of honour I hae gi'en. 

In Paisley John's, that night at e'e% 

To meet the warld's worm ^ 
To ^ to get the twa to gre^ 
And name the airles^ and the fee^ 

In legal mode and form : 
I ken he weel a sneck can draw,<> 

When simple bodies let him ; 
And if a devil be at a', 

In faith he's sure to get him. 

1 MniigSTHl if the proper i^pellatlon of theiarm-HdiorteBfid into XffoMgld. 

'Teotie lived in Maachline, and dealt in cows. The age of tbeae Miim^ f || 
macked l^ rings on ttieir liems, which may of fourse be put and poliahed off, so m 
to oauae 1^ oow to appear younger than it is. 

» A term ezproMive of a mean avariciona ohantcten 

^ The airlofl namcal numey. 

• See BOtM to the Address to the Den, p. 107. 



To plinae yon, ai^ praise ]ro% 

Ye ken your Laoreat soorns : 
The prayer still, yoa shaare atill, 

Of gtBieM MncsTRSL B^Kifs. 

In this month also he adaressed a poetical letter of aagadioin 
advice to Andrew Aiken,* son of his patron Robert Aiken, then 
Abont to laoBch ont into the world : — 

EPISTLE TO ▲ YOUNG FRIEND. 

Mat 1788. 

I lang hae tlMyaght^ my yonthfo' Mmd^ 

A something to hanre sent yon, 
Thongh it i^uld serve nae other end 

Than just a kind memmto ; 
But how the snbject-theme may gang^ 

Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may torn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sennon. 

T^ tiy the world fu» soon, my lad, 

Anc^ Andrew dear, believe me, 
Te^ll find mankind an nnoo squad. 

And muckle they may grieve ye : 
Por care and trouble set your thought, 

Even wh^i your end*s attained ; 
And a* your views nwiy come to noi^|li^ 

Where every nerve is strained. 

VU no say men are villains a' ; 

The real, hardened wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law^ 

Are to a few restrieked ; 
BuLochl mankind are unco weak^ 

And UtUe to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake^ 

It's rarely right adjusted ! 

Yet they wha &' in fortune^s strifio, 

Their £&te we should na censure, 
For still th* important end of life 

They equally may answer ; 
A man may hae an honest heart, 

Gnumgh poortith hourly stare lum ; ptftertr 

lAndraw Aiken entex«d oommercial Uf« «fc lirefpool, •»* Pif^^Wj; ^ ^ 
In 1881 at Riga, where he beM the ofBoe nt Bn^iA conmd. The^to Mr W ijwn cf 
ElUtoide. the < Winie* of the KirkomraK aneod o tei , alw^ra alleged thai Bwas 
OTlglBaUy aOdreaeed this eptstle to hia. 



Antti may tak a neilxtt's paHi 
Tet hae naecash to spare lihn. 

Aye free, afF ban* your story teU| 

When wi* a bosom crony; 
Bat still keep something to yomrsel 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel as weel's ye can 

Frae critical dissection, 
But keek through every other man, look 

Wi' sharpened, sly inspection.^ 

The sacred lowe o* weel-pUeed lov^ flaat 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rove, 

Thou^ naothing should divulge it : 
I waive the <piantum o* the sin, 

The hazard of concealing ; 
But, och 1 it hardens a' within, 

And petrifies the filing I 

To catch dame Fortune's golden smUe^ 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And ga&er gear by every wOe 

That's justified by honour; 
ITot for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train-attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent 

The fear o' hell's a hangman's whip^ 
• To baud the wretch in order; 
But where ye feel your honour grip^ 

Let that aye be your border : 
Its slightest touches, instant pause-* 

Debar sJ side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

The great Creator to revere 

Must sure become the creature y 
But still the preaching cant forbeu". 

And even the rigid feature : 

* It Is not often that the aegaoity ol Bums is open to ohaDenget but here oer« 
tidnly he is not phUosopbloeny right It most always be a qaestionaUe maxim 
whi<di p ropoee s to benefit the todividiial at the expense of his Idlow-creatofee, or 
whi^, if genenllj IWowed, would neutralise its^— as this would do. Let all 
■len rather be open* and let aU msB*ba nnsna^loioas, to the utmost degree that 
aregard to oiremmstanoes will allow. 
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Tet ne^er wi^ wila prolivie io-nage, 

Be compluaance extended ; 
An Atheist laugh'a a poor exohance 

For Deity offended 1 

When ranting round in pleasure's ring^ 

Religion may be blinded ; 
Or if d^e gi'e a random stin^ 

It may be little minded^ 
Bat when on life we're tempest-driveoi 

A conscience bat a canker, 
A correspondence fixed wi' Heaveiit 

Is sure a noble anchor i 

Adieu, dear, amiable youth ! 

Your heart can ne'er be wanting ! 
I May prudence, fortitude, and trut^ 

Erect your brow undaunting I 
In ploughman i^irase, * God send yoa speed,' 

Still daily to grow wiser : 
And may you better reck the rede 

Than ever did th' adviser 1 

In a copy of this poem in Boms^s own hand, and bearing date 
^Mosi^el, May 15th) 1786/ there occurs an additi<mal stanza 
which the admirable taste of the poet had doubtless observed to 
be below the rest in terseness and point, and which he had thare* 
fore seen fit to omit. It tljrows so valuable a light on the state 
of his own mind at this crisis, that it certainly ought not to foe 
suppressed, though we should not desire to see it replaced m the 
poem. It occurs immediately after the line, ^ And petrifies the 
feeUng.' 

If ye hae made a step aside. 

Some hap mistake o'erta'en you, 
tA stiU keep up a decent pride, 

And ne'er o'er fax demean you : 
Time comes wi' kind oblivious shades 

And daily darker sets it^ 
And if nae mair mistakes are made, 

l%ie world soon forgets it.^ 

This month, however, appears to have witnessed a much more 
wonderful aberration from the forlorn state indicated in the Lcunent, 
The heart of man is, after all, a mystery. Sometimes when it 
appears most keenly set upon one passion, it is at the nearest point 

> The copy of the poemabore ftUndttd to U in tlw poMflssIoa or Hr Oeotse Johnstoi^ 
broker, Liverpool. 
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ta tttming into B(mQ wholly Afferent (ihaimd. Its reactions from 
wonnd^d affection are amongst its most surprising transitions. 
Bums had been cast off by the Armours in what he felt as a most 
shameful way — divorced on account of poverty I In this moment 
of wounded pride he recalled the image of an amiable girl in 
the service of his friend Hamilton, a sweet, sprigfitly, blue-eyed 
creature, of a firmer modesty and self-respect than too many of the 
other maidens he had addressed. Mary Campbell was of Highland 
parentage, from the neighbourhood of Dunoon, on the Firth of 
Clyde. Her father was a sailor in a revenue cutter, the station 
of which being at Campbelton in Kintyre, his family now resided 
there. We may presume that the young woman was somewhat 
superior in cast of mind, manners, and intelligence to her situation, 
as it is ascertained that she had spent some of her youthful years 
in the femily of the Rev. David Campbell of Loch Hanza in 
Arran, a relation of her mother. She had afterwards been induced 
by another relative, a Mrs Isabella Campbell, who was house- 
keeper to a family in Ayrshire, to come to that county and take 
a situation as a servant. There is some obscurity about the 
situations and movements of Mary; but it is tolerably certain 
that she was at one time dairy-maid at Coilsfield; and the surviv- 
ing children of Mr Hamilton are probably right in thinking that 
"^ she was nurse-maid to their deceased brother Alexander, who was 
bom in Jfidy 1785, and that she saw him through some of the 
early stages of infancy before leaving their house. As a stranger 
SM^ing only for a short time in the village, she has been little 
iremembered there. Mrs Begg recollects no sort of reference to 
her at Mossgiel, except from the poet himself, when he told John 
Blane one day that ^ Mary had refused to meet him in the old 
castle' — the dismantled tower of the priory near Mr Hamilton's 
house. 

Thrown off and heart -wrung as he now was by Jean, it was 
natural enough that he should revert to Mary Campbell. On the 
eve of a voyage to the West Indies in a humble capacity, it was 
not desirable that he should unite himself with any woman, 
however dear; but his soul rushed to a compensation for the 
desertion of Amiour — prudential considerations, as usual with 
him where a^rs of the heart were concerned, formed little or no 
impediment — he betook himself to Mary, and found her wiUii^ 
to be his for life, notwithstanding all that had passed with Jem. 
Such at least is the view we take of the circumstances, from all 
that has transpired. 

It was agreed that Mary should give up her place, and go 
h(»ne for a short time' to her friends in the Highlands, in order 
to arrange matters for her union with the poet. But before going 
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the seoond Sunday of May, the 14th of the month— Maiy 
and Burns had a farewell meetmg in a sequestered spot on the 
banks of the Ayr. The day and the place are indkaited by himself. 
It is probable that the lovers did not confine themselves to the 
banks of the Ayr, but digressed into the minor valley of the Faile, 
where the woods of Coilsfield compose many beautiful scenes. 
However this may be^ Mr Cromek tells that 'their adieu was 
performed with all those simple and st(iking ceremonials which 
rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender emf^ons and to 
impose awe. The lovers stood on each side of a fflmaU purling 
brook — ^they laved their hands in the limpid stream — and holding 
a Bible between them, pronounced dieir tows to be faithful to 
e9oh other,* Mary presented to her lover a plain small BSbl^ in 
one volume. Bunis returned the compliment with a more degBuni 
one in two volumes. The whole ceremony speaks of sneh an 
extreme anxiety for the constancy of his new mistress, as mi^ 
be expected of one who had just suffered from the perjury o£ 
another. The volumes given to Mary have chanced to be pre- 
served. On a blank leaf in one of them is inscribed, in BumsV 
handwritings ' And ye shall not swear by my name falsely — I am 
the Lord.* Lev&. chap, xix, v. 12. On tiie second volume-^ 
*' Thou dialt not forswear thyself, but shall perform unto the Lord 
thine oath.* MaUh. chap, v, ▼. 33. And on a blank leaf his 
name had been inscribed, together with his mouon^morh. Hid 
lovers parted never to meet i^in. 

The date of Bums*s attachment to Highland Mary, and several 
of the circumstances connected with it, have been matter of doubt 
and obscurity till lately. In January 1850, Mr William Douglas, 
engraver, Edinburgh, brought before the Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries an elaborate paper, making it all but perfectly certain 
that the affidr was, what had never been hitherto suspected, an 
episode in the attadmient to Jean Armour. He showed that it 
could not have been, as several biographers had surmised, a 
strictly early or juvenile attachment, as the Bible is dated in 1782, 
and the name of the poet is followed by the word ' Mos^el ;' a 
place with which he had no connection till Martinmas 1783, when 
he was nearly twenty-five years of age, and where he did not 
reside till Murch of the ensuing year. Mr Douglas also traced 
the c(mnection between this attachment and the design of going 
^ the West Indies, a design of which we hear at no earlier period 
of his life than spring 1786. Hiis connection appears strongly 
in a song whidi Bums afterwards published in Johnson's Scots 
Musical Museum : — 
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THE HIGHLAND LASSIE. 

Kae gentle dames, ihoagfa e'er sae fair^i 
Shall ever bo my muse's care: 
Their titles a' are empty show; 
Gie me my HigUand lassie, O. 

Within the glen sae bushy, 0, 
Aboon th» pl^ms sae mshy, 0, 
I set me down wi' right good-wiU, 
To sing my Highland lassie, 0. 

Oh were yon hills and valleys miae^ 
Yon palace and yon gardens fine I 
The world then the love should know 
I bear my Highland lassie, O, 

But fickle fortune frowns on me, 
And I maun caross tiie raging sea; 
But while my crimson currents flow, 
m love my Highland lassie, O. 

Although ^irough foreign climes I ranges 
I know her heart will never change, 
For her bosom bums with honour's gloii^ 
My fjaithful Highland lassie, O. 

For her 111 dare the biUows* roar. 
For her Fll trace a distant shore. 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw 
Around my Highland lassie, O. 

She has my hearty she has my hand, 
'By sacred truth and honour's band f 
*Tm the mortal stroke shall lay me low, 
rm thine, my Highland lassie^ O. 

Farewell the glen sae bushy, 1 
Farewell the plain sae rushy, ! 
To other lands I now must go, 
To sing my Highland lasoie, 0. 

Bcums himself, in the notes on John8on*8 Museum, which h4 
wrote for Captain Hiddel of Glenriddel,^ says, regarding this 
song — it 'was a composition of mine in very early Hfe, before I 
was at all known in the world. My Highland Lassie was a warm* 

of the word. Nae gentle dames— no bigh-Uoodfid.—GuAaia. 
' Gromek's B«UqiiM, p. 887* 
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hearted^ charming young creatnrQ as eyer blessed a man with 
generous love.' And tiien he goes on to relate the above story o£ 
their parting. Now the whole circumstances detailed in this little , 
ballad — ^his love, his desire of fortune for the sake of the loved 
one, and especiidly his being compelled by the firowns of fortune 
to cross the raging sea — entirely answer to the crisis at which 
Bums had now arrived, and they do not at all answer to any 
other period of his life of which we have any knowledge. 

There is another song, which was found amongst the poet's 
manuscr^ts after his death, and which answers perfectly to the 
circumstances and feelings which have been represented: it ia 
entitled by himself 

A PRAYER FOR MARY. 

Powers celestial 1 whose protectum 

Ever guards the virtuous fair, 
WhUe in distant climes I wander. 

Let my Mary be your care : 
Let her form sae fair and faultless, 

Fair and faultless as your own, 
Let my Mar/s kindred spirit 

Draw your choicest influence doira. 

Make the gales you waft around her 

Soft and peaceful aa her breast; 
Breathing in the breeze that fans her. 

Soothe her bosom into rest : 
Guardian angels ! oh protect her 

When in distant lands I roam ; 
To realms unknown while fate exiles m^ 

Make her bosom still my home. 

Bums also told Mr Thomson in 1792, *In my very early years, 
when I was thmking of going to the West Indies, I took the 
foUowmg ferewell of a dear gurl : ' — 

[will YB go to the INDIES, MY MARY t] 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

And leave auld Scotia's shore ? 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

Across Uie AUantic's roar ! ^ 

Oh sweet grow the lime and the orange^ 
And the apple on the pine; 

1 The first verae is not to "be read as expressing a desire of the poet that Maxf 
should accompany him to the West Indies ; the rest of the poem makes the idea of 
a parting and farewell quite dear. Hie yerse is to be accepted simpiy as a variation 
of the song whose air was adopted—* Will ye go to the Ewe-buchts, Marion ? * 
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' Bat a' the chanos oUhe Indies 
Can never equal thine. 

I hae aworn by the Heavens to my Mary, 
I hae sworn by the Heavens to be true; 

And sae may the Heavens forget me 
When I forget my vow ! 

Oh plight me your faith, my Mary, 
And plight me your lily-white hand; 

Oh plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia's strand. 

"We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 

In mutual afiection^to join; 
And curs^ be the cause ^t shall part ur! 

The hour and the moment o' time ! 

But for Ihe phrases, * very early life,' and * my very early years,* 
there could be no difficulty in assigning My Highland Lassie and 
WiU ye go to ihe Indies^ my Mary f which is evidently another 
^pression of the same passion, to the date 1786 ; but Mr Douglas 
argued, that either Bums felt as if the lapse of six years had 
brought him out of youth into middle life, or he wished to main- 
tain a mystery regarding the story of Mary. For his studying to 
keep the matter in some obscurity there certainly might be 
motives of some cogency ; for one, a dislike to recall before the 
mind of his wife an aflBsiir v^hich had come somewhat awkwardly 
between them, and run nigh to sever them for ever. But then, it 
may be said, Bums was a man above disguises and secrets. So 
he was in general ; yet did he not say in a poem which left his 
hand this very month — 

* Aye keep something to yoursel' 

Ye scarcely tell to ony ?' 

The ingenuity and industry of Mr Douglas had so nearly suc- 
ceeded in solving this curious problem in Bums^s history, that it 
is almost a pity to add to the evidence he has brought forward. 
So it is, however, that, as will be seen hereafter, proofs of a more 
satisfactory kind for the same conclusion have been discovered. 

It is to be feared that Bums was not a man for whom his 
admirers can safely claim steadiness of affection, any more than 
they can arrogate for him a romantic or platonic delicacy. His 
was a heart whose pulses were synchronous with those of no other 
human being : he loved keenly, enthusiastically for the time, but 
not necessaiily for a long time ; and then there were * under-plots 
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to. tbe drama of his love.*^ It appears that there was another 
maiden high in his hook of passion during this imitating period. 
Of her he takes leave in terms nearly resembling those employed 
in the Ht^fidand Lassie, and T!4iich involye the same lUlasions 
regarding his own approaching exile from his native limd: — 

ELIZA. 

From thee, £liz% I must go^ 

And from my native shore: 
The oruel fates between us throw 

A boundless ocean's roar ; 
But bouhdless oceans, roaring wide 

Between my love and me, 
They never, never can divide 

My heart and soul from thee. 

Farewell, farewell, laiza dear. 

The maid that I adore! 
A boding voice is in my ear. 

We iMirt to meet no more ! 
But the last throb that leaves my heart| 

While death stands victor by, 
That throb, Eliza, is thy part, 

And thine that latest sigh ! 

This soi^ appeared in the first edition of his poems, and the 
reality of the person and of the name assigned to her is attested 
by his telling in a letter, written on his return to Maachline, in 
June 1787, that he had called for his < quondam Eliza.* Allan 
Cunningham was of opinion, and with much reas(m, that to her 
the bard alluded in the passage of the Vision, where for one editiim 
he had deemed it right to disohaige the once-loved name of Jean 
from his verse— 

* And sic a leg^ my Bess, I ween '< 

1 It is well at this ibne to recall what his brother GHbert says regardiiig the 
plnrali^ of his attachments :->* One generally reigned paramount in his affecticms ; 
but as Torick*8 affecti<ms flowed out toward Madame de L— — at the ronise door, 
while the et^nal tows of Eliza wa« upon him, so Robert mBftrequenajf eiuounter* 
ing other aitractiont, tchith formed so many under-plots in the drama <^hU love.* 

* In Blackle's edition of Boms, the following paragraph is said to haye appearecl 
in the newspapers about the year 1827 :— [Died] * at Alva, on the iSth uH., in the 
seyenty-fourth year oi her age, Mrs Elizabeth Black, relict of the late Mr James 
Stewart, vintner there. Though called upon to discharge the uncongenial duties 
connected with a humble public-house, and early depiived of hor partner, Mrs 
Stewart, in her guarded walk and conversation, during the many years she spent in 
Alva, threw su<di a moral halo around her character, as secured for her the unoeastag 
esteem and good wishes of her foUow-villagers. She was Bums's Eliza. Bhe was 
bom and brought up in Ayrshire, and in the bloom oT youth was possessed of no 
ordinary share of personal ohanns. She early became acquainted wtth Bntea. and 



There is sufficiently dear evidence, apiurt from, all considenttion 
of Eliza, that the gust of passion towards Mary did not long 
maintain the bright integrity which was promised for it on the 
banks of the Eaile. It is toler^ly evident^ from the songs, that 
the idea of taking Mary along with him had soon been given up, 
if it ever was seriously entertained.. Within a very few weeks 
after his parting with her, we find him speaking of Jean as one 
* who still had a sway over his affections. He tells how vainly he 
had been endeavouring, by dissipation and other mischiefs, to Arive 
her out of his head, notwithstanding that he now regarded her 
as even more unfaithful towards himself than ever. But before 
giving the letter in which this sentiment is expressed, a brief re- 
cital of circumstances is necessary. At the end of Maixsh, in order 
to avoid the presaure of her father's displeasure, Jean went to 
Paisley, to stay for some time with an uncle, Andrew Purdie, A 
carpenter ; and here she found a friendly shelter. There was no 
otW person in Paisley whom she knew, excepting a good-looking 
young weaver, named Robert Wilson, who was a native of Mauch- 
libe, and who had often danced with her at the balls there. Find* 
ing herself in want of money, she thought of applying for some 
to Wilson, whose profession was in those days so prosperous as 
to bring him in a considerable income. The young man called for 
her, spdce kindly, and advanced the little sum she required. He 
repeated the visit several times, and thus gave rise to a report 
which reached Mauchline, that Jean and he were likely to form a 
match. In reality, the young mui acted at first undar mere kind- 
ness : the utmost length he ever went afterwards was to tell. Jean 
that, if she did not marry Bums, he would never take a wife while 
abe remaiBed disengaged. The story, however, reached the ears 
x^ Bums 'm its most exaggerated form, and while it made him 
completely miserable, k enabled him to know that Jean was still 
dear to him. 
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MoBSOiKL, fym 12, ITSflL 

BsAB BiiieB--I received your message by G. Palmfscm, and as I 
^n not very ihniing [busy] at present, I just write to let you know 
that there ia such a worthless, rhyming reprobate^ as your humble 
servant, still in the land of the living, though I can scarcely say m 

made bo sniaU impression on his heart. She possessed serenl lOTe-epIstles he had 
addressed to her. It was when Scotia's hard intended emigrating from his own to a 
foKign shores that be wrote the stanzas heginning,'* From theOyEUsa, I mutt go" 

-tiiesnlUect being of oenrser ' " 

1 A itffflwmJror in qiMgoir. 
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the place of hope. I have no news to tell you that will give me any 
pleasure to mention, or you to hear. 

Poor ill-adyiaed ungrateful Armour came home on Friday last.^ 
You have heard all the particular of that affair, and a black afffor 
it is. What she thinks of her conduct now I don't know : one tkbag 
I do know — she has made me completely miserable. Never man 
loved, or rather adored, a woman more than I did her ; aiid, to coa- 
fess a truth between you and me, I do still love her to distraction 
after all, though I wont tell her so if I were to see her, which I 
don't want to do. My poor dear unfortunate Jeant how happy 
have I been in thy arms ! It is not the losing her that makes me 
80 unhappy, but fco* her sake I feel most severely. I foresee she is 
in the road to, I am afraid, eternal ruin. 

May Almighty God forgive her ingratitude and perjury to me, as 
I from my very soul forgive her ; and may His grace be with her 
and bless her in all her future Hfe ! I can have no neaner idea of 
the place of eternal punishment than what I have ^t in my own 
breast on her account. I have tried often to forget her ; I have nm 
into all kinds of dissipation and riots, mason-meetings, drinking 
matches, and other mischief^ to drive her out.of my hesMl, but all m 
vain. And now for a grand cure : the ship is on her way home thai 
is tatake me out to Jamaica ; and then, farewell dear old Scotland 1 
and farewell, dear ungrateful Jean I for never, never will I see you 
more. 

Tou will have heard that I am going to commence poet in print ; 
and to-morrow my works go to the press, I expect it will be a volume 
of about 200 pages— it is just the last foolnh action I intend to do ; 
and then turn a wise man as fiut as possible. Believe me to be, dea^ 
Brice, your friend and well-wisher, B. B. 

It serves to add to the strange confusion of, the loye>-a£Bur8 of 
Bums, that there is a canzonet in which the same ideas whkJi ve 
have already seen brought forward r^arding an eternal constaoc^ 
to Mary and Eliza are wrought up in favour of Jean: — 

THOUGH CEUSL FATB. 

Tmrs— 7%« Ifortham La$i. 
Though cruel fate should bid us part, 
' Far as the pole and line ; 
Her dear idea round my heart 
'Should tenderiy entwine. 

Though mountains rise, and deserts hon!. 

And oceans roar between. 
Yet dearer than my deathless soul, 

I still would love my Jean. 

> Friday, dth Jniw. 
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There h no eyidence that this slight lyric was oooipofled at the 
CTisis in question ; but the idea of a parting * far as the pole and 
line' is fiuspidous. The piece, as will be seen afterwards, appears 
-efffly in the second volume of Johnson*^ Museum, which was in 
the eagrayer's hands during the latter half of 1787, and, strangely 
enough, it stands, with an acknowledgment of^the authorship, 
tis-iHna to the anonynious highland Lassie. 

In the midst of the cross-fire of various affections, and the 
dreary prospects of exile, the comic muse of Bums was not 
inactive. He composed, on the 4th of June, a poem on the 
reigning scandals of his village— cases on which the session record 
throws ample light, if light were of any use in the matter ; but 
unfortunately, though the mock-serious was never carried to a 
greater pitch of excellence than in this poem, its license of phrase 
renders it utterly unfit for publication. A few days earlier, he dates 
-a satirical poem on a subject much out of his usual walk. * On 
Tuesday [May 23J there was a meeting of the Highland Society 
at London for the encouragement of the fisheries in the Highlands, 
&c. Three thousand pounds were immediately subscribed by 
eleven gentlemen present for this particular purpose. The Earl of 
Breadalbane informed the meeting that 500 persons had agreed 
to eftiigrate from the estates of Mr McDonald of Glengarry ; that 
they had subscribed money, purchased ships, &c. to carry their 
design into effect* The noblemen and gentlemen agreed to co- 
operate with government to frustrate their design ; and to recom- 
mend to the principal noblemen and gentlemen in the Highlands 
to endeavour to prevent emigration, by improving the fisheries, 
agriculture, and manufactures, and particularly to enter into a 
fiubsmption for that purpose.* Such is a very simple-looking 
announcement in the Edinburgh Advertiser of 30th May. One 
would have thought there was little in it to excite a jealous feeling 
regarding the Highland proprietors, whom we have since seen 
vilipended ^ot a Httle for the very opposite procedure. So it is, 
however, that Bums took up the matter otherwise, and penQed, 
though he did not publish, an 

ADDRESS OF BEELZEBUB 

To the Bight Hononrable the Earl of Bieadalbane, President of the Rl^t Honour- 
fthle and Honourable the Highland Society, which met on the 83d of May hist at 
the Shakspeare, Covent Garden, to concert ways and means «9 fhistrate the designs 
trf five handred Highlanders, who, as the society were infcHrmed by Mr Mackenzie 
•f Applecross,^ were so audacious as to attempt an escape from their lawful lords 



> Mr Mackenzie of Applecroas, a considffl^ble proprietor in the west of Roes-shire, 
figures on many odbasions as a liberal man. Mr Knox, in his Tour cf the Highlands, 
Famed About ibit jtry timei nwatigni an aoiitf Mr Maekenzie'B pfedMly contnojr 
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Mid mMtfln, wbear propertj th^ were, by emigrating from the lande of Mr 
M'DanaU of Glen^ury to the wilds of Canada, in searoh of that fuitastio tliiny^ 

LiBBBTir. 

Long life^ my lord, and health be yours, 

UDScaithed by hungered Highland boors ; Unhurt 

Lord, grant nae duddie desperate beggar^ xagged 

Wi' d&k, claymore, or rusty trigger, 

May twin auld Scotland o' a life deprive 

She likes — as lambkins like a knife. 

Faith, you and Applecross were right 

To. keep the Highland hounds in sight; 

I doubt na I they wad bid nae better v^opoaa 

Than, let them ance out owre the water, 

Then up amang thae lakes and soas^ 

They'll mak* what rules and laws th^ please; 

Some daring Hancock, or a Franklin, 

May set their Highland bluid a-ranklin' ; 

Some Washington again may head them. 

Or some Montgomery, fearless, lead them, 

TiU God knows what may be effected, 

When, by such heads and hearts directed; 

Poor dunghill sons of dirt and mire 

May to patrieian rights aspirol 

Nae sage North now, nor sager Sackville^ 

To watch and premier o'er Sie pack vile, 

And whare^ will ye get Howes and OUntom 

To bring them to a right repentance, 

To cowe the rebel generation, 

And save the honour o' the nation f 

They, and be d ! what right hae they 

To meat or sleep, or light o' day ! 
Far less to riches, power, or freedom. 
But what your lordship likes to gie them ! 

But hear, my lord f Qlengarry, hear} 
Tour hand's owre light en them, I fear ; 
Tour factors, grieves, trustees, and bailiesi 
r canna say but they do gaylies ; 9«et^ w^ 

They lay aside a' tender mercies, 
» And tirl the hallions to the birses ; strip downs toiatlw 
Yet while they're only poind't and herriet, de^oiled 
They'll keep their stubborn Highland spirit; 
But smash them, cra^ them a' to spails I diipe 
And vot the dyv<»« i' the jails I immkrupkA 

in Its ohanetsr to the motive which the radi poet attrihutes to him. * Peroeivfng,' 
aajs Knox, * the hod policy of servitude in the Highlands, Mr Itfackemde has totally 
relbaquished all the feudal claims upon the labour of his tenants, whom he pajs 
with the strictest reg^ud to justice at the rate of seyenpenoe or eti^Upenoe lor eveqr 
day emplogred upon his wwks.' 
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The young dogs, swinge Uiem to the labour; 
Let wark and hunger mak them sober! 
The faizzlea, if they're oughtlins fawsont^ girif himdaottia 
Let them in Drury Lane be lesscmedt 
And if the wives and dirty brats * 
* Ken thigger at your doors and yetts, iteg gAtos 
Flaffan wi' duds and grey wi' beas*, Fl«ttorin« venaiu 
Frightin' awa your deucks and geese^ 
Oet out a horsewhip or a jowler, 
The langest thong, the fiercest growler. 
And gar the tattered gipsies padc 
Wi' a' their bastards on their bade { 
Go on, xny lord f I lang to meet you, 
And in' my house at hame to greet you ; 
Wi* common lords ye shonna min^e, 
The benmost neuk beside the ingle, famermtst 

At my right han' assigned your seat 
'Tween Herod's hip and Polycrate — 
Or, if you on your station tarrow, 
Between ^Imagro and Pizarro, 
. A seat^ Fm sure, ye're weel deservint; 
And till ye come— Your humble servant, 

Beeuebub.1 
- /tme M, ^nno IfttmU 5790 [A. D. 1786.] 

The subscription for the works of the Mossgiel ploughman had 
novr, we see, been so far successful, that the printing of them was 
determined on. This business was undertaken by John Wilson, 
« bookseller at Kilmarnock, who afterwards became a thriving 
trader, and the founder of the first Ayrshire newspaper (the 
Ayr Advertiser), by which he realised a competency. In nego- 
tiating with Wilson, the intervention of Bums^s Kilmarnock 
friends had of course been serviceable. With them the poet had 
for some weeks much intercourse, while engaged in seeing his 
work? through the press. He was still, during this time, active 
in the preparation of pieces which might properly see the K^t ; 
and it is remarkable how many of these were of ^ lively cast^ 
One was of a political character,, and treated the highest personages 
of the reahn in a style of good-natured raillery such as searcely 
any poet but Bums could have exemplified. 

1 ThiB poean came through the hands cS Rankine of Adunhill to those of a 
ffentleman of Ayr, who gave it to the world in the EdAvburgh Magazine for 
February 18U). A oepy in the poet's handwriting is» or was lately, in the poisessiai 
«f a person in homble life at Jedburgh. 
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A DREAM. 



• Thoughts, words, and deeds the statute blames With reason : 
But Bur^ dx«ain8 were ne'er indiitod treasen.* 

On reading, in the public papers, the * Laureate's Ode,» > with the othar parade of. 
June 4, 1786, the author was no sooner dropt asleep, than he imagined himself tran- 
sported to the birthday levee ; and in his dreaming &n<qr made the fbUowinf 
•AddrMs:'^ ^ 

Ouid-momin' to your majesty! 

May Heaven augment your blissefl^ 
On every new birthday, ye see, 

A hnmble poet wishes I 
My hardship here, at ^ur levefl^ 

On sic a day as this is, 
Is sore an nnconth sight to see, 

Amang thae birthday dresses 
. Sae fine this day. 

I see ye're complimented thrang, 

By many a lord and lady ; 
* Qod save the king ! * 's a cuckoo sang . 

That's unco easy said aye ; 
The poets, too, a venal gang, 

Wi' rhymes weel-tumed and ready, 
Wad gar ye la'ow ye ne'er do wrang, mate 

But aye unerring steady. 
On sic a day. 

For me I before a monarch's face 

Even there I winna flatter ; 
For neither pension, post, nor place, 

Am I your humble debtor : 
So, nae reflection on your grace, 

Tour kingship to bespatter ; 
There's mony waur been o' the race, 

And aiblins ane been better perhap» 

Than you this day. 

> Thomas Warton was then in this servile and ridiculous ofi&ce. Bis ode te 
June i, ITBO, beg^ as follows :— 

'WhBn Freedom nursed her native fire 
In ancient Greece, and ruled the lyre, 
Her bards disdainful, from the lyrant's brow 

the tinsel gifts of flattery tore. 
But paid to guiltless power their willing vow. 
And to the throne of virtuous kings,' &o. 

On these verses the rbynMS of the Ayrshire bard must be allowed to Ibnn aa (41 
mgui^ oonuuentaiy. 
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•TRs very true, my sovereign king, 

My skill may weel be doubted : 
Bat facts are (^iels that winna ding^ be beaten 

And downa be disputed : muaot 

Tour royal nest^ beneath your wing, 

Is e'en right reft and cloutedyi teokia and patched 
And now the third part of the string, 

And less, will gang about it 
Than did ae day. 

Far be't frae me that I aspire 

To blame your legislation. 
Or say ye wisdom want, or fire, 

To rule this mighty nation ! 
But faith I I muckle doubt, my sire, 

Ye've trusted ministration 
To chaps, wha, in a bam or byre, 

Wad better filled their station 

Than courts yon day. 

And now ye've gien anld Britain peace | 

Her broken shins to plaister ; 
Your sair taxation does her fleece, 

Till she has scarce a tester ; 
For me, thank God, my life's a lease, 

Nae bargain wearing faster. 
Or, faith ! I fear, that, wi'. the geese^ 

I shortly boost to pasture 

r the craft some day. field 

Fm no mistrusting Willie Pitt, 

When taxes he enlarges, 
(And Will's a true guid fallow's-gei,« 

A name not envy spairges), 
l^iat he intends to pay your debt. 

And lessen a' your charges ; 
But, G — sake 1 let nae saving fit 

Abridge your bonny barges^ 

And boats tins day. 

Adieu, ny liege I may Freedom geek 'iport 

Beneath your high protection ; 

'The AmericftQ colonies befng lost. 

' Gfait, gett, or g3rte, ~a homely substitute -far the word dbfld in Scotland. Sir 
Walter Scott speaks somewhere of the pait** class in the Edinburgh High School— 
namely, the class containing the youngest pupils. The ahove stanza is net the 
only testimony of admiration which Bums pays to the great Earl oi Chatham. 

' On the supplies for the navy being voted, spring 1786, Captain Machride ooub- 
tolled some changes in that force, p^rtiovlarly the giving up of ^-gnn shipe, which 
fOBSBfcmedasooddealrfditcMtion. 
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And maj yon rax OoiTBption'fl nedE^ 

And gie her for dissecticm. 
But sinee I'm here, Til no negleet^ 

In loyal, true affection, 
To pay your Qoeen, with due re^ecti 

My fealty and 8uJ)jection 

This great birthday. 

Hail Majesty Most Excellent I 

While nobles strive to please ye^ 
Will ye accept a compliment 

A simple poet gies ye ! 
Thae bonnie bairn-time, Heaven has lent^ 

Still higher may they heeze ye ni« 

In bliss, Ull £Gkte some day is senl^ 

For ever to release ye 

Frae care that day 1 

For you, youDg potentate o* Wales, 

I tell your highness fairly, 
Down pleasure's stream, wi* swelling sails, 

Pm tauld ye're driving rarely ; 
But some day ye may gnaw your nails, 

And curse your folly sairly. 
That e'er ye brak Diana's pales» 

Or rattled dice wi' CharUe,^ 
By night or day. 

Tet aft a ragged cowte's been known, ^ colt 

To mak a noble aiver ; ■ oart- 

So, ye may doucely fill a throne^ 

For a' their clish-ma-claver : . talk 

There, him at Agincourt wha shone, 

Few better were or braver ; 
And yet, wi' fiumy, queer Sir John^ 

He was an unco shaver. 

For monie a day.^ 

For you, right reverend Osnaburg,* 
Nane sets the lawn-sleeve sweeteri 
- Although a ribbon at your lug 
Wad been a dress completer : 

) Charles James Fox. 

t It ai>pean from Idler's Memoirs i^Hauy V. (2 yds. 1888) , that that monarch warn 
net so remarkable for a frolicsome youth as Shakspeare, guided by the <^oliicler^ 
has led us to believe. The basis of the parallel drawn by the poet being thus 
destroyed, we may be the less surprised that the prophecy he grounds up<m it did 
not prove very sound. 

^ Frederick, the second soa of Qeolge UL, at first Bishop of Osnabarg,-afierwai4s 
Duke of York. 
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As ye disown yon paughty dog proud 

That bears the keys of Peter, 
Then, swith 1 and get a wife to hug, » 

Ot, trouth i ye'U stain the mitre 
Some luckless day. 

Young, royal Tarry Brecks^^ I learn, 

Ye've lately come athwart her, 
A glorious galley,^ stem and stem, 

We^ lagged for Venus* barter ; 
But first hang out, that she'll discern. 

Your hymeneal charter. 
Then heave aboard your grapple aim. 

And, large upon her qimrter, 

Gome full that day. 

Ye, lastly, bonnie blossoms a*. 

Ye royal lasses dainty. 
Heaven mak ye guid as weel as braw^ 

And gie you lads a-plenty : 
But sneer na British boys awa'. 

For kings are unco scant aye ; 
And German gentles are but sma'^ 

They're better just than want aye 
On ony day. 

Ck)d bless you a* ! consider now, 

Ye're imco muckle dautet ; cansaiS 

But ere the course o' life be through, 

It may be bitter sautet : 
And I hae seen their coggie fou, bowl foil 

That yet hae tarroVt at it j^ 
But or the day was done, I trow. 

The laggen^ they hae clautet scraped 

Fu* dean that day. 

It is perhaps also to this period that we are to assign a more 
noted poem — ^the Bbl^/ Fair. 

The transactions described in this piece are those which attended 
a rural celebration of the communion in Scotland till a very recent 
period, if not till the present day. But it is important to notice 
tMt the rite itself, and even the place where it was administered, 
forms no part of the picture. Bums limits himself to the assem- 

1 William Hedry, third son of George III., afterwards Duke of Clarence and King 
William IV. 
« Allnding to the newspaper account of a certain royal sailor's amour.— B, 
8 To tarrow at food is to linger over it from dislike or want of appetite. ■" 
'•The angle between the side and bottom of a wooden dish. 
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blage, partly composed of parishioners, and partly of strangers, 
which takes place on such occasions, in some open space netff the 
chuH^ where a succession of clergymen, usually from the neighs 
bonring parishes, give from a tent or moyable pulpit a succession 
of services, while a lesser body are attending the more solenm 
ritual within doors. The particular scene referred to by the 
poet is the churchyard of Mauchline,i where the crowd sat 
upon tombstones, forms, and stools, or stretched themselves 
on the ground, and thus must have formed a picture of a very 
remarkable kind. That Bums^s description is not exaggerate 
in any particular, is rendered certain by a passage which 
we shaQ take leave to adduce from a pamphlet published in 
the year of the poet's birth under the title of A Letter /rom 
a BhcksmWi to the Mimstere and Elders of the Chureh of JSooikmd. 
* In Scotland,' says this writer, * they run from kirk to kirk, und 
flock to see a sacrament, and make the same use of it that the 
Papists do of their pilgrimages and processions ; that is, indi:^ 
themselves in drunkenness, folly, and idleness. Most of the ser- 
vants, when they agree to serve their masters in the western parts 
of the kingdom, make a special provision that they shall have 
liberty to go to a certain number of fairs, or to an equal number 
of sacram^ts ; and as they consider a sacrament, or an occasion 
(as they call the administration of the Lord's Supper), in a ne%h- 
bouring parish in the same light in which they do at a fair, so they 
behave at it much in the same manner. I defy Italy, in spite of 
all its superstition, to produce a scene better fitted to raise pity 
and regret in a religious, humane, and understanding heart, or to 
afford an ampler field for ridicule to the careless and profane, than 
what they call a field-preaching upon one of those occasions. At 
the time of the administration of the Lord's Supper upon the 
Thursday, Saturday, and Monday, we have preaching in the fields 
near the church. At first, you find a great number of men and 
women lying together upon the grass ; here they are sleeping and 
snoring, some with their faces towards heaven, others with their 
faces turned downwards, or covered with their bonnets ; there you 
find a knot of young fellows and girls making assignations to go 
home together in the evening, or to meet in some alehouse ; in 
another place you see a pious circle sitting round an ale-barrel, 
many of which stand ready upon carts for the refreshment of the 

1 The oommnnion was administered at Manchline onthe second Sunday of Aiigust, 
apd it seems to have been vary attractive, fcM* while the whole population of the 
parish was not probably aborve liOQ, the number of communicants stated in the 
session books for the occasion of 1784 was 1350— Uiat for 1785 was 1242— «nd tbai 
for 1788 * about fourteen hundred.' The tables along tiie church h^d a hundred 
and five persons, and, to accommodate the whole multitude of applicants, tht . 
minister officiating on eacb ooeasiaa was allowed <aily fifteen minaU^ 
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Miotar l^e h««t of the summer season, the iatigoe of travelling, 
and the greatness of the crowd, naturally dL^pose them to drink ; 
which inclines some of them to sleep, works up the enthusiasm of 
others, and contributes not a little to produce those miraculous 
conversions tliat sometimes happen at these occasions ; in a word, 
in this sacred assembly there is an odd mixture of religion, sle^, 
drioking, eourtship, and a confusion of sexes, ages, and characters. 
When yoa get a little nearer the speaker, so as to be within tho 
reftch cktha sound, though not of the sense of the words, for that 
can only reach a small circle, you will find some weepmg and 
others laughing, some pressing to get nearer the tent or tub in 
which the parson is sweating, bawling, jumping, and heating the 
desk ; others fainting with the stifling heat, or wrestling to extri- 
cate themselves from the crowd: one seems very devout and 
setlous, and the next moment is scolding and cursing his neighbour 
lor squeezing or treading on him ; in an instant after, his counte- 
nasoe is composed to the relig^us gloom, and he is groaning, 
sighing, and weeping for his sins : in a word, there is such an 
absurd mixture of the serious and comic, that were we convened 
for a»y other purpose than that of worshipping the God and 
Oovernor of Nature, the scene would exceed aiLp<noer efface.^ 

Ooe would almost suppose that the poet had only versified this 
description, so nearly does his poem coincide with it. It may b« 
added that the Leith Races of Fergusson served him as a literary 
ifnodel. The Edinburgh poet is there conducted to the festive 
scene by an imaginary being, whom he names Mirth, exactly as 
Bums is conducted to the Holy Fair by FuN ; but the poetical 
painting of the Ayrshire bard far distances that of his prede* 
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A robe of seeming tmth and trust 

Hid crafty observation ; 
And secret hung, with poisoned cnut» 

The dirk of De&mation : 
A ma^ that like the gorget showed. 

Dye-varying on the pigeon ; 
And for a mantle large and broad. 

He wrapt him in Religion. 

Hypocritji ^-Uik-Moit. 

Upon a simmer Sunday mom, 

When Nature's face is fiair, 
I walk^ forth to view the c<Nm, 

And snuff the caiiler air. fnA 

The rising sun o*er Galston mnirs, 

Wi' glorious light was glintin'; 
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Tb* hares were hirplin' down the toot, 
The hiVrocks ibey were chantu^ 
Fu' sweet that day. 

Ab ligfatsomely I glowr'd abroad. 

To see a scene sae gay. 
Three hizzie^ early at the road, wtodbm 

Cam skelpin' np the way ; 
Twa had mantedes o^ dolefu' black, 

Bntanewi' lyart lining; pay 

The third, that gaed arwee a-back^ 

Was in the &shion shining, 
Fu' gay that day. 

The twa appeared like sisters twin^ 

In feature, form, and daee; 
Their visagd withered, lang, and thin. 

And sour as ony sUes : . 
The third cam np, hap-step-an'-Iowp^ 

As light as ony lambie, 
And wi' a curchie low did stooi^ 

As soon as e'er she saw me^ 

Fu* kind that day. 

Wi* bonnet aff, quoth I, * Sweet lass^ 

I think ye seem to ken me ; 
Fm sure Fve seen that bonny faee^ 

But yet I canna name ye/ 
Quo' she, and laughin' as she spak. 

And taks me by the hai^diR^, 

* Te, for my sake, hae* gien the feck umi 

Of a' the ten commands 

A screed some da^^ 

* My name is Fun — ^yonr cronie dear. 

The nearest friend ye hae ; 
And this is Superstition here, 

And that's Hypocrisy. 
Fm gaun to Mauchline Holy Fair, 

To spend an hour in daffin' ; sport 

Gin ye*ll go th^*e, yon mnkled pair. 

We will get famous laughin* 
At them this day* 

Quoth I ' With a' my heart, FU do't ; 

FU get my Sunday's sark on. 
And meet you on the holy spot— 

Faith, we'se hae fine remarkin' 1* 
Then I gaed hame at crowdie-tim^ 

And soon I made me ready ; 
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Ibr roads were clad) from side to side^ 
Wi' moBy a weary body, 

In droves that day. 

Here farmers gash, in ridin' graith Mnsibte attira 

Gaed hoddm by their cottars ; jogging 
There, swankies young, in braw braid cbuth, ttr^Uags 

Are springin' o'er the gutters. 
The lasses^ skelpin* barefit, thrang, 

In silks and scad-lets glitter ; 
"W"i* sweet-milk cheese, in mony a whang, eajt, 

And farls baked wi' butter, cake» 

Fu' crump that day. 

When by the plate we set-our nose, 

Weel heaped up wi' ha'pence, 
A greedy glowr Black-bonnet throws, 

And we maun draw our tippence.^ 
Then in we go to see the show ; 

On every side they're gath'rin*, 
Some carrying dails, some chairs, and stools^ 

And some are busy blethrin' « 

Bight loud that day. 

Here stands a shed to fend the showers, 

And screen our country gentry, 
Tliere, Baoer Jess,^ and twsrthree w > g, 

Are blinkin' at the entry. 
Here sits a raw of^ittlin' jauds, 

Wi* heaving breast and bare neck, 
And there a batch o' wabster lads. 

Blackguarding frae Kilmarnock 
f*or fun this day. 

Here, some are thinkin' on their sins. 

And some upo' their claes ; 
Ane curses feet that fyl'd his shins, 

Aniiher sighs and prays : 
On this hand sits a chosen swatch, sampto 

Wi' screwed-up, grace-proud faces ; 
On that a Bet o' chaps at watch, 

Thrang winkin' on the lasses 
To chairs that day. 

Oh happy is that man and blest ! 
Nae wonder that it pride him ! 

1 Black-lxnmet, a cant name for tbe elder stationed beside the plate for n«e|r- 
ing the offerings of the oongregation. 

* ▲ poor half-witted girl of the name of . Gibson (daughter of Poosie Nansie), wba 
was remaricsble for pedestrian powers, and sometifiies went with fiMSsagea for 
hirt. Bacer Jess died tn January <»> F^miary 1813<— PioKBaiNO. 
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Whaf 8 ain dear lasfl, that be likes bei^ 

Ck>me8 elinkin' down beside him ! 
Wi* arm reposed on the chair back, 

He sweetly docs compose him ; 
Which, by degrees, slips romid her neck, 

An's loof upon her bosom, 

Unkenn'd that day. 

Nov a' the congregation o'er 

Is silent expectation : 
For Moodie speels the holy door, 

Wi* tidings o* d tion.l 

fiOionld Homie, as in ancient days, 

'Mang sons o' God present him, 
The very sight o* Moodie's face ' 

To'b ain het hame had sent him 
Wi' fright that day. 

Here how he clears the points o' Faith 

Wi' rattlin* and wi' thumpin' I 
Kow meekly cahn, now wild in wrath, 

He's stampin' and he's jumpin'I 
His lengthened chin, his tumed-up snouii 

His eldritch squeel and gesturen^ nneaxthly 

Oh how they fire the heart devout^ 

lake cantharidian plasters^ 
On sic a day I 

But hark ! the tent has changed its voico ; 

There's peace and rest nae hmger : 
For a' the real judges rise, 

They canna sit for anger. 
Smith opens out his cauld harangues, ^ 

On practice and on morals ; 

> In tiie Kilnumock editi<m the word was sftlvatioii ; it was ohanged at the 
Buggiestion of Dr Blair of Edinburgh. Moodie waa the minister of Riccartoa, and 
one of the heroes of Tlie Twa Herds. He was a never-failing assistant at the 
Blauchline sacraments. His personal appearance and style of oratory were estctljr 
such as described by the poet. He dwelt chiefly on the terrors of the law. On 
erne occasion he told the audience that ttiey would find the text in John riii. 44, but . 
it was so applicable to their case, that there was no need o^ his reading it to them. 
The verse bei^ins, * Ye are of your father the Devil,' Ac 

' Mr (afterwards Dr) George Smi^, minirter of Oalston— the same whom the 
I>oet introduces, in a different feeling, under the appellation of irvine-side in Ths 
KirV$ Alarm. Bums meant on this occasion to compliment him on his rational 
mode of preaching, but the friends of the divine regarded the stansa as calculated 
tp ivOure his popularity. A brother clergyman recdlects the following anecdote of 
Mr Bmith : — ^When he was a bachelor, and officiating in a neighbouring church, a 
beautiful young kkdy, very handsomefy attired, entered, after he had begun his 
sermon. He was so much struck by her appearance, as ^ pause for a lew seconds, 
{md fdiget the thread of his discourse. He thus apologised to the oongregatioa : 
* My fi^iends, we aro all liable to Tnistakes and errdr»— let us recoQeat ourselYfiM a 
little '-Hwd then w«irii on. 
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And aff the godly pour in thrangi^ 
To gie the jars and barrels 
A lift that day. 

What signifies his barren shine. 

Of moral powers and reason ! n 

Hi« English style and gesture fino 

Are a' clean out o* season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine^ 

Or some auld pagan heatheiv 
The moral man he does define, 

But ne'er a word o* faith in 

That's right that day. 

In gnid time comes an antidote 

A^unst sic poisoned nostrum ; 
For Peebles, frae the Water-fit, i 

Ascends ike holy rostrum: 
See, up he*8 got the word o* God, 

And meek and mim has viewed it, primly 

While Common Sense has ta'en the road, 

And afiP and up the Oowgate,^ 

Fast, fast that day. « 

Wee Miller 3 neist the guard relievea^ 
And orthodoxy raibles, nttlM 

Though in his heart he weel believefl, 
And thinks it auljcl wivea^ fables : 

1 The Rer. Mr (afterwards Dr) William Peebles, ministn- o# Newton-upon-Ayr* 
ofken called, from its geographical aituati(m, the Water -fit. He was in great fitvom: at 
Ayr among the orthodox' party, though mnch inferior in ability to the moderate 
ministera of Uiat ancient burgh. Robert Hamilton, a crack-pated pauper, who lived 
long in Ayr, and amused everybody by his droll sayings, one day thus addressed a 
citizen in the hearing ot one of these heretical gentl^nen :— ' I dreamt yestreen I 
was dead, and at the door o' heaven ; and whan I Icnoclcit at the door, Peter said, 
•*Wha's there?* "It's me, Mr Robert Hamilton." "Whare d'ye come frae?" 
•* Prae the toon o* Ayr.** *' Get awa wi' ye ! Ye canna get In here. There has nane 
been admitted frae tkat toon this twa hunner year." Whan I gang back. 111 say 
I'm come frae Prestwick, or the Newton.' Meaning, in the latter case, that he 
would have the benefit oiiAke reputation of Mr Peebles's ministrations.' 

s The Cowgate is a street running off the main one of Mauohline, exactly opposite 
the entranoB to the churchyard. The sense of the passage tn^ht be supposed 
allegorical, and this is ihe theory which the i>re6ent editor is inclined to adopi. He 
must, howevect state tliat a more literal sense is attached to it by the best-informed 
persons in Mauohline. It is said that Mr Mackenzie, the suiigeon of the village^'* 
and a friend of Bums, had recently written on some oontrovwsial topic under the 
title of Common Sense. On the particular day which Bums is supposed to haw had 
in view, Madcrazie was engaged to Join Sir John Whitefoord of Ballochmyle, and 
go to Dumfries House in Auchinleck parish* in order to dine with the Earl of 
Dnmfries, The doctor, therefore, after attending church, and listening to some 
of the out-door harangues, was seen to leave the assembly, and go off along the 
Cowgate. on his way to BaUochmyle, exactly as Peebles ascended the rostrum. 

«Tbe Rev* Mr Miller, aflerwards minister of Kihnaurs. He was of remarkably 
low stature, but enormous girth. Bums believed htm at the time to lean at heart 
to the moderate party. This stanza, virtually the i^pst depreciatory in the wKolo 
. is said to have retarded Miller's advancement. 
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Bat faiihl Uie biikie wants a maoae^ 

S0| cannily he hums them ; 
Although- hifl carnal wit and sense 

Like hafflins-ways overcomes him 
At times that day. 

Now but and ben the change-house filU^ 

Wi' yill-caup commentators; 
Here's crying out for bakes and gills^ 

And there the pint-stoup clatters; 
While thick and thrang, and loud and lao^ 

Wr logic and wi* scripture, 
They raise a din, that, in the end, 

Is like to breed a rupture 

0' wrath that day. ^ 

Leeze me on drink! it gies us mair 

Than either school or college : 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair, 

It pangs us fon o* knowledge. 
Be't whisky gill, or penny wheep, 

Or ony stronger potion, 
It never fails, on drinking deep, 

To kittle up our notion 

By nighC or day. 

The lads and lasses, blithely bent 

To mind baith aaxd and body, 
Sit round the table weOl cohtent^ 

And steer about the toddy. 
On this ane's dress, and that ane*s leuik, 

Thegr're making observations ; 
While some are cozie i' the neuk, 

And formin' assignations 

To meet seine day. 

Bat now the L — ^s ain trumpet tonta^ 

Till a' the hills are rairin', 
And echoes back return the shouts-- 

Black Buss^i is na sparin' : 
His piercing words, like Highland swords, 

Divide the joints and mftrrow ; 
His talk o' hdl, whare devils dwell, 

Our v^era sauls does harrow ^ 

Wi' fright ttiat day. 

1 The Her. Jdm Ruasell. at this time minister of the Cliapel of Ease, KHmamm^ 
afterwards minister of Stirling— one of ^e heroes of The Twa Herds. A correspondent 
says :— * He was the most tremendous man I ever saw : Black Hug^ Maopherson 
was a heauty in oomparison. His voice was like thunder, and his sentiments were 
such as must hare shocked any class of h^urers in the least more refined than tlwM 
.whom he usually addressed.* ' 

' Shakspeare's Hamlet— A 
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A Tftsi^ imbottom'd, boundless pi^ 

Filled fou o* lowin' brunstane, 
Wha^s ragin' flame^ and jscorchin' heat^ 

Wad melt the hardest whunstane ! 
The half-asleep start np wi* fear, 

And think they hear it roarin', 
When presently it does appear 

'Twas but some neebor snorin' 
Asleep that day. 

Twad be owre lang a tale to tell 

How mony stories past, 
And how they crowded to the yiU, 

When they were a' dismist: 
How drink gaed round, in cogs and caups, 
Amang the forms and benches : 
> And cheese and bread, frae women's laps, 
Was dealt about in lunches, 

And dauds that day. 

In comes a gaucie, gash guidwife^ 

And sits down by the fire. 
Syne draws her kebbuck and her knife; 

The lasses they are i^yer. 
The auld guidmen, about the grace^ 

Frae side to side they bother. 
Till some ane bye his bonnet lays^ 

And gi'es them't like a tether, 
Fu' lang that day. 

Waesucks ! for him that gets nae lass, 

Or lasses that hae naethingi 
Sma' need has he to say a grace. 

Or melvie his braw claithing ! loa wiOi ni«l 

Oh wives, be mindfu* an^e yoursel 

How bonny lads ye wanted. 
And dinna, for a kebbnck-heeJ, 

Let lasses be afronted 

On sic a day I 

Now Clinkumbell, wi* rattlin* tow. 

Begins to jow md croon ; 
Borne swdgger hame, the best they dow, cmi 

Some wait the aflemoon. 
At slaps the billies halt a bHnk, 

Till lasses strip Uieir shoon : 
Wi' faith and hope, and love and drink^ 

They're a' in famous tune 

For crack that day. 
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How mony hearts this day converts 

O* sinners and o' lasses ! 
Their hearts o' stane^ gin night, are gane^ 

As safl as ony flesh is. 
There's some are fou o' love divine ; 
There's some are fou o' brandy ; 
" And mony jobs that day begin 

May end in hoaghmagandy 
Some ith^ day. 

In Bnrns^ time this poem was much relished by the moderate 
clergy, and Dr Blair condescended to suggest the change of a 
word in order to render its satire more pointed. In these days of 
better taste, a regret will be generally felt that Bums should have 
been teitipted or provoked into such subjects. There is, however, 
a general belt«f in Ayr^iire that the Sol^ Fair was attended 
with a good effect, for since its appearance, the custom of resorting 
to the ^ occasion ' in neighbouring parishes for the sake of holiday* 
raakii^ has been much abated, and a great increase of deooroiu 
observance has taken place. 

During the latter part of June, and the greater part if not the 
whole of July, the immortal poems were going through the press 
at Kilmarnock. While preparing to launch so many satiric shafts 
at the Old'-IAghi clergy, Bums was brought into a strange personal 
relation with one of them. Since it was ruled by the angry father 
that he and Jean must not be considered as man and \vife, it was 
of course important that their freedom frpm the bonds of marriage 
should be fully certified. For this purpose it was necessary that 
they should submit to the censures of the church. Accordingly, 
our poet had now to make a series of pubKc appearances before 
the congregation — the last of them on the 6th of August, when a 
rebuke was administered. Mr Auld acted gently with his satirist, 
and indulged him with permission to stand in his own seat instead 
of the common place of repentance, on the condition that, in the 
event of his prospering in the West Indies, he should remember 
the poor of Mauchlme. 
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TO JOHN RICHMOND, EDINBURGH. 

MossoiBL, 9th July, 1786. 

With the sincerest grief I read your letter. You are truly a son 
of misfortilne. I shall be extremely anxious to hear from you how 
your health goes on — if it is anyway re-establishing, or if Lekh 
promises well— in short, how you feel in the inner man. 

I have wfiuted on Armour once her return home; not from the 
least view of reconciliation, but merely to ask for her health, and, 
to you I will confess it, from a foolish hankering fondness, very ill- 
placed indeed. The mother forbade me the house, nor did Jean 
show that penitence that might have been expected. However, the 
priest, I am informed, wiU give me a certificate as a single man, if I 
comply with the rules of the church, which for that very reason I 
int^id to do. 

I am going to put on sackcloth and ashes this day. I am indulged 
so far as to appear in my own seat. Feccavi, pater; mUerere meu 
My book will be ready in a fortnight. If you have any sobscribers^ 
vetom ihem by Connell. The Lord stand with the righteousr-'ame% 
il R.B. 



TO MR DAVID BRICE^ 

BBOBMAKBBt GI.A800W. 

UG9B0IML, nth Jvl^t 179$, 

I have been so throng [busy] printing my Poenis, thai I could 
scarcely find as much time as to write to you. Poor foolish Armour 
is come back again to Mauehline, and I went to call for her, and 
her mother forbade me the house ; nor did she herself express much 
sorrow for what she has done. I have already appeared publicly in 
dmrch, and was indulged in the liberty of standing in my own seat. 
I do this to get a certificate as a bachelor, which Mr Auld has. pro* 
mised me. I am now fixed to go for the West Indies in October. 
Jean and her friends insisted much that she should stand along wiih. 
me in the kirk ; but the minister would not allow it, which bred a 
great trouble, I assure you, and I am blamed as the cause of it, 
though I am sure I am innocent ; but I am very much jdeaaed, for 
all that, not to have had her company. I have no news to tell you 
that I remember. I am really happy to hear of your welfare, and 
that you are so well in Glasgow. I must certainly see you before I 
leave the country. I shall expect to hear from you soon and am^ 
dear Brice, yours, H. B. 

During this period, too, his pen must have been still very busy. 
He composed a playful ode 
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ON A SCOTCH BARD, 
OONB TO THB WB8T IMPIB8. 

A' ye wha live by sowps o* drink, 
A* ye wha live by crambo-cliiik, 
A' ye wha live and never think^ 

Oome, mourn wi' me! 
Oar billie*8 gien us a' a jink,^ 

And owre the sea* 

Lament him a' ye rantin' core^ 
Wha dearly like a random-splore, 
Nae mair he'll join the merry roar 

1^ social key ; 
For now he's ta'en anither shore^ 

And owre the seal 

Anld cantie Kyle may weepers wear. 
And stain them wi' the saut, saut tear; 
Twill mak her poor auld hearty I fear. 

In flinders dee; spiiaieni 

He was her laureat mony a year. 

That's owre the sea. 

He saw misfortune's cauld nor-west 
Lang mustering np a bitter blast; 
Jl jillei brak his heart at las^ 

111 may she be! 
So^ took a berth afore the mast, 

And owre the sea. 

To tremble under fortune's cummock, rod 

On scarce a belly fu' o' drummock, aiMlaiidwBter 

Wi' ins proud, independent stomach, 

Could ill agree; 
So row't his hurdles in a hanmiod^ 

And owre the sea. 

He ne'er was gien to great misguiding 
Tet coin his pouches wad na bide in ; 
Wi* him it ne'er was under hiding — 

He dealt it free : 
The muse was a' that he took pride in. 

That's owre the sea. 

Jamaica bodies, use him weel, 

And hap him in a cozie biel : -wr^ snug shelter 

* < Our Imrttier has eluded us alL* 
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Te'U find hhn aye a dainty (^iel, 
. And fou o' glee ; 

He wad na wranged the very deil, 
That's awre the sea. 

iPareweel, my rhyme-composing biUie! 
Your native soil was right ill- Willie; 
But may ye flourish like a lily, 

Now bonnilie ! 
Ill toast ye in my hinmost gillie, 

Though owre the sea I 

In a different spirit, he wrote an epitaph for himsdlf—- a con- 
fession of his errors so solemn and so touching, as to take the 
•ting from every other comment on the subject :— 

A bard's epitaph. 

Is there a whim-inspirM fool, 

Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 

Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool, badiftd 

Let him draw near; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool. 

And drap a tear. 

£b there a bard of rustic song, 

Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, 

That weekly this area throng. 

Oh, pass not by! 
But, with a frater-feeling strong. 

Here, heave a sigh. 

Is therd a man, whose judgment clear, 
Cka others teach the course to steer. 
Yet runs himself life*s mad career. 

Wild as the wave ; 
Here pause— and, through the starting tear» 

Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below, 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow. 

And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low. 
And stained his name I 

Header, attend— whether thy soul 
Soars fancy^ flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole^ 
In low pursuit; 
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Know, j»nident» cautious self-oonlrol 

Is wisdom's root^ , 

Friendship had also its demands upon him. He wrote a dedi- 
cation of his poems to Gavin Hamilton, taking the <^)portunit7 
not merely to characterise that generous -natured mjm, but to 
throw out a few parting sarcasms at orthodoxy and her partizans. 
This poem, however, was not placed at the front of the forth- 
coming volume, though included in its pages : — 

A DEDICATION TO GAVIN HAMILTOX, ESQ. 

Expect na, sir, in this narration, 

A fleechiu, Aeth'rin dedication, flatterinc 

To roose you up, and ca' you guid, ^ ynia^ 

And sprung o* great and nohle bluid, 

Because ye're sumamed like his Qiaoe;8 

Perhaps related to the race ; 

Then when I*m tired, and sae are ye^ 

Wi* mony a fulsome, sinfu* lie. 

Set up a face, how I stop shor^ 

For fear your modesty be hurt. 

ThiB may do — maun do, sir, wi' them wha 

Mann please the great folk for a wamefbu $ 

For me ! sae laigh I needna bow, 

For, L — be tlumkit, I can plough ; 

And when I downa yoke a naig, oalmoc 

Then, L be thankit, I can beg ; 

Sae I shall say, and that's nae flatterin*, 
It's just sic poet, and sic patron. 

The Poet, some guid angel help him. 
Or else, I fear some ill ane skelp him, 
He may do weel for a* he's done yet, 
But only he's no just begun yet. 

The Patron (sir, ye maun forg^e mei 
I winna lie, come what will o' me), 
On every hand it will allowed be. 
He's just — ^nae better than he should be. 

I readily and freely grant, 
He downa see a poor man want ; 
' What's no his ain he winna tak i<^ 
What anoe he says he winna breiJc it ; 

1 "See Appendix, "So. 8. 
' The Duke of Bamilton* 
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Onglit he can lend he'll no ref^8*fc 
Till a£b his gudeness is abused ; 
And rasoals whiles that do him wrang, 
"Brea that, he does na mind it lang : 
As master, landlord, husband, father, 
He does na fail his part in either. 

Bnt then nae thanks to him lor a' that, 
Kae godly symptom ye can ca' that ; 
It's naething but a milder feature 
Of our poor sinfu', corrupt nature : 
Te'll get the best o* moral works, 
'Mang black Gentoos and pagan Toiks^ 
Or hunters wild on Ponotaxi, 
Wha never heard of orthodoxy. 
That he's the poor man's friend in need, 
The gentleman in word and deed. 

It's no through terror of d ^tion ; 

It's just a eanial inclination. 

Morality, thou deadly bane. 
Thy tens o' thousands thou hast slain ! 
Yain is his hope whose stay and trust is 
In moral mercy, truth, and justice ! , 

No — stretch a point to catch a plack ; ^ 
Abuse a brother to his back ; 

Bteal through a winnock frae a w , 

But point the rake that taks the door ; ^ 

Be to the poor like ony whunstane. 

And baud their noses to the grunstane, 

Ply every art o* legal thieving ; 

No matter — stick to sound believing ! 

Learn three-mile prayers, and half-mile graces, 
Wi' weel-spread looves, and lang wry faces ; patans 
Grdnt up a solemn, lengthened groan. 

And d a' parties but your own ; 

I'H warrant, then, ye're nae deceiver — 
A steady, sturdy, stanch believer. 

Oh ye wha leave the springs o' Calvin, 
For gumlie dubs of your ain delvin' I 
Te sons of heresy and error, 
Ye'U some day squeel in quaking terror I 
When Vengeance draws the sword in wrath, 
And in the fire throws the sheath ; 
When Ruin, with his sweeping besom, 
Just frets, Ull Heaven commission gies him: 



Whfle o^er the haip p«le Miseiy moanfl. 
And strikes the ever-deepening time% 
Still louder shrieki^ and heavier groam I 

Your pardon, sir, for this digression^ 
I maist forgot my dedica^on ; 
Bat when £vinity comes cross me, 
M7 readers still are sure to lose meu 

80^ sir, ye see 'twas nae daft vi^khuv 
But I maturely thought it proper^ 
When a' my works I did review^ 
To dedicate them, sir, to you : 
Becaose (ye need na tak it ill) 
I thought them something like yourML 

Then patronise them wT your favour, "", 

And your petitioner shall ever 

I had amaist said, ever pray. 

But that's a word I need na say : 

For prayin' I hae little skill o't ; 

Tmbaith dead sweer, and wretched ill o't; iniwfflii« 

But I'se repeat each poor man's prayer 

.That kens or hears iJ>out you, sir— 

• May ne'er misfortune's gowling bark 

Howl through the dwelling o' the Clerk I * 

May ne'er his generous, honest heart, 

For that same generous spirit smart I 

May Kennedy's fieir-honoured name 

Lang beat his hymeneal flame. 

Till Hamiltons, at least a dizen. 

Are by their canty fireside risen : 

Five bonnie lasses round their table, 

And seven braw fellows, stout and able, 

To serve their king and country weel. 

By word, or pen, or pointed steel! 

May health and peace, tirith mutual ray% 

Shine on the evening o' his days. 

Till his wee curlie John's ier-oe, gnai-gnnd^iM 

When ebbing life nae mair shall flow, 

The last, sad, mournful rites bestow.' 

I will not wind a lang conclusion 

With complimentary efiusion ; 

But whilst your wishes and endeavours , 

Are blest with fortune's smiles and fEivours, 

> A aobilqnci for Mr Hamilton, probably because of his aotioff in this canaelty H 
MmeoftbaooaAigroonrti. --»—"» 
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I am^ dear tnr, wi& zefll most fetrent^ 
Tour much indebted, humble servant. 

Bat if (which powers above prevent I) 

That iron-hearted carl, Want, 

Attended in his grim advances 

By sad mistakes and black mischances, 

While hopes, and joys, and pleasnres ily hiaiy 

Make you as poor a dog as I am. 

Tour humble servant l^en no more ; 

For who would humbly serve the poorf 

But by a poor man's- hopes in Heaven I 

While recollection's power is givoBy 

If, in the vale of humble life, 

The victun sad of fortune's strife, 

I, through the tender-gushing tear, 

Should recognise my roaster dear, 

If friendless, low, we meet together, 

l^en, sir, your hand — my friend and brother. 

Amongst other productions at this crisis, was a 

FAREWELL TO THE BRETHREN OF ST JAMES'S LOOOl^ 
TORBOLTON. 
Tvsjt.—Oood-night, and Joy he %oi^ you a\ 
Adieu ! a heart-warm, fond adieu I 

Dear brothers of the mystic tie I ■ 
Te favoured, ye enlighiene^ few, 
Companions of my social joy ; 
Though I to foreign lands must hie, 

Pursuing Fortune's slidd'ry ba', 
With melting heart, and brimful eyo 
ril mind you still, though far awa. 

Oft have I met your social band. 
And spent the cheerful, festive night ; 

Oft, honoured with supreme command, 
Prended o'er the Sons of Light : 

And by that hieroglyphic bright 
' Which none but Craftsmen ever saw ! 

Strong Memory on my heart shall write 
Those hap|>y scenes when far awa. 

May Freedom, Harmony, and Love, 

Unite you in the grand design^ 
Beneath the Omniscient Eye above, 

The glorious Architect Divine I 
That you may keep th' unerring line^ 

StiU rising by the plummets law^ 
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Till Older bright cenif^tely Mne^ 
Shall b6 my prsydr when far awck 

And you, forew^ ! whose merits claim. 

Justly, that highest badge to wear ! 
Heaven bless your bonowred, noble name, 
' To ftMsonry and ScoUa dear I 
A last request permil; me here, 

When yearly ye assemble a'. 
One rrmnd — ^I ask it with a tear — - 

To him, the Beard that*a/ar awa,- 

The person alluded to in the last stanza was Major Greneial 
James Montgomery (a yomiger brother of Hugh Montgomery of 
Coilsfield), who now enjoyed the dignity of the worshipful Grand 
Master in this village lodge, while Robert Bums was Depute- 
Master. The ardour of the poet in free-masonry was one of his 
most conspicuous passions. It seems almost incomprehensible 
that a mind like his could delight to associate with a set of ihen 
so diflferent from himself as the ordinary tradespeople of Tor- 
bolton, amongst whom probably Dr Hornbook shone as a man of 
learning and profound sagacity. Yet so it was. 

It has been mentioned that he was nominated as Depute- 
Master in July 1784. In the crumbling record of the lod^, he 
appears as re-elected in July 1785. In this capacity he signs 
minutes on the 29th June, the 20th July, the 2d and 18th August, 
the 15th September, the 26th October, the 10th NovembCT, the 
1st and 7th December, the 7th January 1786, and the Isi March, 
when his brother Gilbert is entered * passed and raised.' Appa- 
rently during all this time, though living several miles from the 
village, he had never missed attendance on one of the meetings of 
the lodge. On several occasions he held subordinate lodges at 
Maudiline, thus doing the utmost he could to propagate the masonic 
faith. One of these meetings took place on the 25th May, being 
eleven days subsequent to the assumed date Of the parting with 
H^hland Mary. From the 1st of March, about which time the dis- 
tressing aSak connected with the Lament began to harass him, his 
attendance on the Torbolton lodge was irregular. Dr Hornbook 
on one occasion acts as his deputy. His signature appears, how- 
ever, at the minutes of 7th and 15th June. On the latter occa- 
sion there is a curious entry — * It was proposed by the lodge, that 
as they much wanted a lodge-room, a proposal be laid before the 
heritors who are intending to build a steeple here, that the lodge 
will cojitribute to the building of a lodge-room as the basis of thai 
steeple, and that from the funds of the lodge they offer fifteen 
pounds^ besides wlmt wiU be advanced from the particular friends 
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e( the lodge, m ordm tbat this proposal be propeiiy iKid befbre 
the heritors : fiv^ persons — namely, the Right Worshipful Master^ 
Brothw M'Math, Brother Bums, Brother Wodrow, . Brother 
WOliam Andrew — are appointed to meet on Saturday at one 
o'clock to draw up a proposal to lay before the heritors on 
Friday first.' It is odd to find Bums concerned in a movement 
to get a mason lodge introduced into a portion of a parish church. 
The St James's lodge at thvs time met in a small stifling back- 
room connected with the inn of the village — ^a humble cottage-like 
place of entertainment kept by one Manson. On the approach of 
JJt John's Day, the 24th of June, when a procession of the lodge 
was contemplated, Bums sent a rhymed note on the subject to his 
medical friend Mr Mackenzie, with whom, it may be explained, 
he had Utely had some controversy on the origin of morals :- 

Friday first's the day appointed 
By the Right Worshipful coiointed, 

To hold our grand proces^on ; 
To get a blad o' Johnie's morals, 
And taste a swatch o' Manson's barrels 

r the way of our profession. 

The Master and the Brotherhood 

Would a' be glad to see you ; 

. For me I would be mair than proud 

To share the mercies wi' you. entortainmoit 

If DeiCth, then, wi' skaith, then, hurt 

Some mortal heart is l^ehtin', thiWKtenlug 

Liform him, and storm him, 

That Saturday you'll feeht him. . 

BoBBRT Burns. 

Mo$tgia, An. M. 5790. 

He was n<yw commencing the printing of his poems, and striving 
by dissipation to drown the painful recollection of his Jean. His 
signatftre likewisiB appears at the minutes of 2dth June, 18th/ 
Angost, 5th October, and 10th November. On some one of these 
occasions he took an actual farewell of the lodge, but a blithesome 
one, probably in antic^tion of his journey to Edinburgh. The 
book contams no notice of the circumstance; but it was faithfully 
remembered a few years ago by a surviving brother, named John 
Lees. John said that Bums came in a pair of buckskins, out of 
which he would always pull the other shilling for the other bowl, 
tin it was five in the morning. * An awfu' night that / ' 

It nmy be mentioned in connection with the preceding para- 
graphsj that Bums joined on at least one occasion in tlie fes- 
tiykiee of the K^mamock kdge^ presided over by his friend 
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William Fark^; <m lAdch occasion he fdro^K^oocL aa «|^r<^)riat« 
aong:— 

THE SONS OF OLD KILLIB. 
TvHK—Shawnbojf. 
Ye sons of old Eiliie, assembled bj Willie, 

To follow the noble vocation ; 
Tour thrifty old mother has scarce such another 

To sit in that honourM station. 
Fve little to say, but only to pray, 

As praying's the ton of your fashion; 
A prayer from the mnse you well -may excuse, 

Tib seldom h&r &yourite passion. 

Ye powers who preside o'er the wind and the tide^ 

Who marked each element's border ; 
Who formed this frame with beneficent aim. 

Whose sovereign statute is order; 
Within this dear mansion may wayward contention 

Of withered envy ne'er enter ; 
May secrecy round be the mystical bound, 

And brotherly love be the centre. 

We thns see that in the midst of the labours of the press, and 
the reications connected with Jean Armour, there were hours of 
mirth, and something beyond mirth. There were also hours of the 
finest poetical inspiration. The beantifid estate of Ballochmyle 
on the Ayr, near Mauchline, had recently been transferred from 
the Whitefoords to Mr Claud Alexander, a gentleman well-con- 
nected in the west of Scotland, who had realised a large fortune as 
paymaster-general of the East India Company's troops in Bengid. 
He had lately come to reside at the mansion-house. The steep 
banks of the river at this place form a scene of natural loveliness 
which has few matches, and Bums loved to wsmder there. In an 
evening of early summer. Miss Wilhelmina Alexander, the sister 
of the new laird, walking out along the braes after dinner, en- 
countered a ^Iain-looking man in rustic attire, who appeared to 
be musing, with his shoulder leaning against a tree. According 
to her own account, * The grounds being forbidden to unauthorised 
strangers — ^the evening being^ar advanced, and the encounter very 
sudden — she was startled, but instantly recovered herself, and 
passed on.* When Bums wrote to the lady some months after- 
wards, he gave his own account of the rencontre : — * I had roved 
out,' he says, * as chwice directed, in the favourite haunts of my 
micse, on the banks of the Ayr, to view nature in all the gaiety of 
the vernal yeur. The evening son was Uamiug over the distant 
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VMteTn hills; not • breatb stirsed the orlmson opeakig M^oni) 
or the verdant spreading leaf. It was a golden moment for a 
poetic heart. I listened to the feathered warblers, pouring their 
harmony on every hand, with a congenial kindred regard, and 
frequently turned out of my path, lest I should disturb ^eir little 
soi^s, or frighten them to another station. Surely, said I to 
myself, he must be a wretch indeed, who, regardless of your har- 
monious endeavours to please him, can eye your elusive flights to 
discover your secret recesses, and to rob you of all the property 
nature ^ves you, your dearest comforts, your helpless nestlings. 
Even the hoary hawthorn twig that shot across the way, what 
heart at such a time but must have been interested in its wdfare, 
and wished it preserved from the rudely-browsing cattle, or the 
withering eastern blast? Such was the scene, and such the hour, 
when, in a comer of my prospect, I spied one of the fairest pieces 
^ nature's workmanship that ever crowned a poetic landscape, 
or met a poet^s eye; those visionary bards excepted who hold 
commerce with aerial beings ! Had Calumny and Villany taken 
my walk, they had at that moment sworn eternal peace with such 
«n object 

* What an hour of inspiration for a poet! It would have raised 
plain, dull, historic prose into metaphor and measure.' 

He then added, that during his walk homeward he composed ft 
song descriptive of the scene and the meeting: — 

THB BOKNIS LASS O* BALLOCHMTLE. 

'Twas even — ^the dewy fields were green, 

On every blade the pearls hang I * - 
The Zephyr wantoned round the bean. 

And bore its fragrant sweets alang; 
In every glen the mavis sang, 

AU nature listening seemed the whiles 
Except where greenwood echoes rang, 

Amang the braes o' Ballochmylo. 

With careless step I onward strayed, 

My heart rejoiced in nature's joy, 
When, musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fair I chanced to spy ; 
Her look was like the morning's eye, 

Her air like nature's vernal smile. 
Perfection whispered passing by, 

Behold the lass o' llallochmyle l^ 

* Hang, Scotticism for hung. 

• FaHofian—* The lilv'a hue nnd rose'fi dye 

iJeapoke the lass a' BaUochiBorifc* 
I, N 
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^^ "Fair ii the mom im flowery May, 

And sweet is night in Autumn mild; 
When roving Oufough the garden gay. 

Or wandering in the lonely wild : 
But woman. Nature's darling child ! 

There all her charms she does compile; 
Bven there her other works are foiled 

By the bonny lass o' Ballochmyle. 

Oh had she been a country maid. 

And I the happy country swain ! 
Though sheltered in the lowest shed 

That ever rose on Scotland's plain. 
Through weary winter's wind and rain. 

With joy, with rapture, I would toil ; 
And nightly to my bosom strain 

The bonny lass o' Ballochmyle. 

Then pride might climb the slippery steep, 

Where fame and honours lofty shine; 
And thirst of gold might tempt the deep, 

Or downward seek the Indian mine ; 
Give me the cot below the pine, 

To tend the flocks, or till the sml, 
And every day has joys divine 

With the bonny lass o' Ballochmyle. 

It was in the subsequent November that Bums addressed Misf 
Alexander, his object being, as stated at the close of the letter, 
to obtain her consent to the publication of the song, which he 
enclosed. To his mortification, the lady took no notice of either 
letter or song. Dr Currie says, ' Her modesty migl^t prevent her 
from perceiving that the muse of Tibullus breathed in this name- 
less poet, and that her beauty was awakening strains destined to 
immortality on the banks of the Ayr. It may be conceived also, 
that, supposing the verse duly appreciated, delicacy might find it 
difficult to express its acknowledgments.' 

The apology now presented by the family for Miss Alexander's 
conduct is, that, on inquiring regarding tlie person who had 
addressed her, she unfortunately 'fell amongst those who enter- 
tained an unfavourable opinion of his character. - Feeling it to be 
necessary to decline yielding to his request,. she thought that that 
resolution would be intimated most delicately towards him, as 
well as in the manner most agreeable to herself, by simply allow- 
ing the letter to remain unanswered. It is easy to enter into 
the feelings of a sensible woman of thirty, in adopting this course, 
and even to make some allowance for others not acknowledged, 
which might cause ker to shrink from the acquaintance of a humbls 
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tenant of her brotiier (for Mossgiel now belonged to Mr Alex- 
ander), who, in the exercise of an assumed poetic privilege, dared 
to imagine her as his mistress. However this might be, Miss 
Alexander and her kindred learned afterwards to think the woods 
of Ballochmyle classic, and herself immortal, through the genius 
of Pums. On a question occurring many years after as to the 
disposal of the original manuscript of the song, Miss Alexander 
said that there could be no dispute on that point : wherever she 
went, it must go. The late Mr Alexander, her nephew, erected 
a bower or rustic ^eat on the spot where she had met the bard ; 
and for the decoration of this retreat, a fac-simile of the song 
and letter was affixed in a suitable framing. ^ 

The conduct of Jean Armour and her parents had inspired in 
Bums and all his own relatives a feeling of deep resentment. In 
the arrangement of his desperate affairs, preparatory to leaving 
Scotland, he did not feel called upon to make any provision in 
fovour of a family which had contumeliously refused what was the 
highest justice both to them and to himself. It began to be 
whispered about Mauchline that Mr Armour was contemplating 
legal measures to obtain a guarantee from the poet for the sup- 
port of his expected progeny. Hearing of this, and dreading that 
the ultimate issue of such procedure would be a jail. Burns left 
his home, and was for some time lost to the observation of the 
Mauchline world. He had an aunt named Allan living at Old 
Rome Forest near Balmamock, where he had spent many days of 
late, in order to be near the press of John Wilson. To this place 
he conveyed a large chest containing the articles required for his 
voyage and colonial outfit. ^ Here also he now took up his abode, 
though not regularly, in order to be out of the way of legal 
diligence. 



TO MR JOHN RICHMOND. 

Old Romb Forbbt, 90th Ju^, 1786. 

My Dear Richmond — My hour is now come — you and I will 
never meet in Britain more. I have orders, within three weeks at 
farthest, to repair aboard the Nancy, Captain Smith, from Clyde to 
Jamaica, and to call at Antigua. This, except to our friend Smith, 
whom Qod long preserve, is a secret about Mauchline. Would you 

» Dr Currie, by omitting tlie final sentence of the letter, concealed its Immediate 
ottfect, and he did not state or suggest the family account of Miss Alexander's silence. 
This is now given from the information of the late amiable Mrs Alexander of Balloch- 
myle, commimicated to me at Ballochmyle, in 1837, in the next room to tliat in 
which, a few minutes before, I had had the pleasure of lunching with the Bonny 
Lafls herself— then a fine-looking old lady of cheerful manners and demeanour. 
She died uiuuarried, in 1843, aged eighty-eight. 
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believe it ! Armour has got a warrant to throw me in jail till I find 
security for ait enormous sum. This they keep an entire secret but 
I got it by a channel they little dream of; and I am wandering from 
one friend's house to another, and, like a true son of the gospel, 
* have no where to lay my head.* I know you will pour an execra- 
tion on her head, but spare the poor, ill-advised girl, for my sake. * * * 
I write in a. moment of rage, reflecting on my miserable situation — 
exiled, abandoned, forlorn. I can write no more : let me hear from 
you by the return of coach. I will write you ere I go. I am, dear 
sir, yours, here and hereafter, B. B. 

Follows another letter probably written abgut the swxmd week 
of August .• — 

TO MONS. JAHES SMITH, MAUCHLINE. 

Monday Morning , MoitffiO. 

My Dear Sir — I went to Dr Doiiglas yesterday, fully resolved to 
take the opportunity of Captain Smith ; but I found the Doctor with 
a Mr and Mrs White, both Jamaicans, and they have deranged my 
plans altogether. They assure him that to send me from Savannah 
la Mar to Port Antonio, will cost my master, Charles Douglas, ups- 
wards of fifty pounds, besides running the risk of throwing myself 
into a pleuritic fever, in consequence of hard travelling in the sun. 
On these accounts he refuses sending me with Smith ; but a vessel 
sails from Greenock the 1st of September, right fw: the place of my 
destination. The captain of her is an intimate friend of Mr Gavin 
Hamilton's, and as good a fellow as heart could wish : with him I am 
destined to go. Where I shall shelter I know not, but I hope to 
weather the storm. ♦ * ♦ 

On Thursday morning, if you can muster as much self-denial as to 
be out of bed about seven o'clock, I shall see you as I ride through 
to Cumnock. After all. Heaven bless the sex ! I feel there is sdll 
happiness for me among them : — 

Oh, woman, lovely woman ! Heaven designed yon 
To temper man !— we had been brutes without you ! 

B.B. 

It was in this extraordinary climax of circumstances — ^his mis- 
tress's father pursuing him at law, in order to extort from him the 
money received for his poems, himself skulking to preserve his 
liberty, that he might be enabled to embrace a miserable course 
of life offered to him in Jamaica-^hat Bums brought forth his 
wondrous volume. How impressively do the circumstances seem 
to verify the remark, that effusions of great genius ever tend to a 
connection with heart-break and humiliation I There is but one 
relieving fact, that the merits of the poor peasant of Mossgiel, 
and his generous social character, had, in spite of every drawback 
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in his own follies, or rather sins, raised for him the friendship of 
many worthy people of his neighbourhood. Hamilton of Mauch- 
line, Aiken and Ballantyne of Ayr, Muir and Parker of Kilmar- 
nock, had all acted like true-hearted kindly men in giving and 
obtaining patronage to the poet. The last-mentioned person had 
put down his name for thirty-five copies. The volume appeared 
at the end of July, with the simple title, PoeTns, chiefly in the 
ScoUish Dialect, by Robert Bums, and the^inottb :— 

' The Simple Bard, nnhroke to rules of Art, 

He pours the wild effusions of the heart. 

And if inspired, 'tis Nature's powers inspire ; 

Hers all the melting thrill, and hers the kindling fire. 

^ iG^ONYMOUS.' 

It contaioed the following pieces : The Twa Dogs — Scotch Drink 
—The Author's Earnest Cry and Prayer — ^The Holy Fair — ^Address 
to the Deil— Mailie— To J. S**** [Smith]— A Dream— Th^ Vision 
— Halloween — ^The Auld Parmer's New- Year Morning's Salu- 
tation to his Auld Mare Maggie — ^The Cotter's Saturday Night — 
To a Mouse — Epistle to Davie — ^The Lament — ^Despondency, an 
Ode — Man was Made to Mourn — ^Winter, a Ditge — ^A Prayer in 
the Prospect of Death — ^To a Mountain Daisy — To Ruin^Epistle 
to a Young Friend — On a Scotch Bard Gone to the West Indies 
—A Dedication to G**** H******* Esq.— To a Louse— Epistle 
to J. L******, an old Scots Bard— To the Same— Epistle to W. 
S*?*****, Ochiltree— Epistle to J. R******— Song, ' It was upon 
a Lammas Night'— Song, * Now westlin winds' — Song,' From the^, 
Eliza, I must go' — ^The Farewell to the Brethren of St James's 
Lodge, Torbolton— Epitaphs and Epigrams^-A Bard's Epitaph. 

It was introduced by the fpUowing preface : — 

'The following trifles are pot the production of the poet, who, wiUi 
all the advantages of learned art, and perhaps amid the elegances 
and idlenesses of upper life, looks down for a rural theme, with tua 
eye to Theocntus or Virgil. To the author of this, these and other 
celebtrated names, their countrymen, are, in their original languages, 
afountcdn shut upt and a book sealed. Unacquainted with the neces- 
sary requisites for commencing poet by rule, he sings the sentiments 
and manners he felt and saw in himself and his rustic compeers 
around him in his and thejr native language. Though a rhymer from 
his earliest years, at least from the earliest impulses of the softer 
passions, it was not till very lately that the applause, perhaps the 
partiality, of firiendship, wakened his vanity so far as to make him 
Uiink anything of his worth showing ; and none of the following 
works were ever composed with a view to the press. To amuse 
himself wHh the little^ creations of his own fanc^, amid the toil and 
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fatigues of a laborious life ; to transcribe the various feeHngs, the 
loves, the griefis, the hopes, Uie fears, in his own breast ; to find some 
kind of counterpoise to the struggles of a world, always an alien 
scene, a task uncouth to the poetical mind — these were his motives 
for courting the Muses, and in these he found poetry to be its own 
reward. 

< Now that he appears in the public character of an author, he does 
it with fear and trembling. So dear is fame to the rhyming tribe^ 
that even be, an obscure, nameless bard, shrinks aghast at the thought 
of being branded as — an impertinent blockhead, obtruding his non- 
sense on the world ; and, because he can make a shift to jingle a few 
doggerel Scotch rhymes together, looks upon himself as a poet of no 
small consequence forsooth I 

* It is an observation of that celebrated poet,i whose divine elegtes 
do honour to our language, our nation, and our species, that ** Huwi- 
lity has depressed many a genius to a hermit, but never raised one to 
fame !" If any critic catches at the word genitts, the author tells laamf 
once fo^all, that he certainly looks upon himself as possessed of scone 
poetic abilities, otherwise his publishing in the manner he has done 
would be a manoeuvre below the worst character which, he hopes, 
his worst enemy will ever give him. But to the genius of a Bamsay, 
or the glorious dawnings of the poor, unfortunate Fergusson, he,wi^ 
equal unaffected sincerity, declares that, even in his highest pulse of 
vanity, he has not the most distant pretensions. These two justly- 
admired Scotch poets he has often had in his eye in the following 
pieces, but rather with a view to kindle at their flame, than for servile 
imitation. 

'To his subscribers the author returns his most sincere thanks. 
Not the mercenary bow over a counter, but the heart^Uirobbing 
gratitude of the bard, conscious how much he ow«s to benevolence 
and friendship for gratifying him, if he deserves it, in that dearest wish 
of every poetic bosom — ^ to be distinguished. He begs his readers^ 
psurticularly the learned and the polite, who may honour him with a 
perusal, that they will make every allowance for education and cir- 
cumstances of life ; bu<^ if, after a fair, candid, and impartial criticism, 
he shall stand convicted of dulness and nonsense, let him be done by 
as he would in that case do by others — let him be condemned, with- 
out mercy^ to contempt and oblivion.' 

He plainly aBnounces here the consciousness of possessing some 
degree of ability. He told Dr Moore, a twelvemonth after, that he 
was pretty confident his poems would meet with some applause. 
I must own that there is something satisfactory in knowing that 
Bums perceived the superiority of his verses before the world had 
put its stamp upon them. It would have told as a blindness 
derogatory to the powers of his mind if he had not. Sttii, the 
great tribunal was to be passed, and he was justified in regardmg 
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Hs decision as nncertain. It was not long so, as far as Ayrshire 
and the adjacent districts were concerned. The unfortunate Heron, 
then a young literary aspirant residing in the Stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, relates that by old and young the volume of Bums's 
poems was everywhere received with delight and admiration. He 
himself got the book into his hand« at night, and he slept not till he 
had read it through. * Even ploughboys and maid-servants would 
have gladly bestowed the wages they earned most hardly, and 
which they required to purchase necessary clothing, if they might 
but procure the works of Bums.' The edition had been on« of 
600 copies, for 350 of which subscribers had been obtained before 
publication. It appears that there had been an immediate sale 
beyond that list, for in little more than two months a reprint was 
under discussion, and the impression thought of was 1000. The 
i^>eoulation, when all expenses were cleared, left about twenty 
pounds in Bums's pocket.^ 



TO MR JOHN KENNEDY. 

KiLiffARKOcK [bdtoem Sd and I6M AugtuQ, 17M. 
Mt Dear Sir— Tour truly facetious epistle of the 3d instant gave 
me much entertainment. I was only sorry I had not the pleasure of 
seeing you as I passed your way, but we shall bring up all our lee- 
way on Wednesday the 16th current, when I hope to have it in my 
power to call on you, and. take a kind, very probably a last adieu^ 
hefore I go for Jamaica ;^2md I expect orders to repair to Greenock 
every day. I have at last made my public appearance, and am 
solemnly inaugurated into the numerous class. Could I have got a 
carrier, you should have had a score of vouchers for my authorship ; 
but, now you have them, let them q)eak for themselves. 

Farewell, dear friend ! may guid-luck hit you, 

And 'mang her favourites admit 3rou, 

If e'er Detraction shore to smit you, tlmaten 

May nane believe him, 
And ony deil that thinks to get you, 

GoodL — ^, deceive him. B.SL 



THE FARBWELL. 

* The valiant, in himself, what can he suffer ? 
Or whAt does he regard his single woes ? 
Bat when, alas I he multiplies himself. 
To dearer selves, to the loved tender &ir» 



See Append^, No. 9. 
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To tbOM whose UiM, whose helng hangs upon him,. 
Ttf helpless children !— then, oh then ! ho feels 
The point of misery festering in his heart; 
And weakly weeps his fortune like a coward. 
8adi, suoh am 1 1 undone 1* 

Thou soK's Edward and Eleanoro^ 

Farewell, old Scotia's bleak domains, 
Far dearer than the torrid plains 

Where rich ananas blow ! 
Farewell, a mother's blessing dear ! 
A brother's sigh ! a sister's tear ^ 
My Jean's heart-rending throe ! 
Farewell, my Bess I thou^ thoa'ii bereft 

Of my parental eare, 
A faithful brother I have left, ^ 
3f y part in him thoult share \ 
Adieu too, to you too, 

My Smith, my bosom frieu* ; 
When kindly you mind me. 
Oh then befriend my Jean ! 

What bursting anguish tears my heart ! 
From thee, my Jeany, must I part I 
Thou, weeping, answ'rest * No !* 
Alas I misfortune stares my face. 
And points to ruin and disgrace, 

I for thy sake must go ! 
Thee, Hamilton, and ^ken dear, 

A grateful, warm adieu ! 
I, with a much-indebted tear. 
Shall still remember you ! 
All-hail then, tlie gale then, 
' Wafls me from thee, dear shoi^l 

It rustles, and whistles — 
I'll never see thee more I 



UNBS WRITTBN ON A BAKK NOTB.* 

Wae worth thy power, thou cursed leaf, 

Fell source o' a' my woe and grief: 

For lack o' thee Fve lost my lass. 

For lack o' thee I scrimp my glass ; sUnl 

I see the children of affliction 

Unuded, through thy cursed restriction. 

I've seen tho oppressor's cruel smile 

Amid his hapless victim's spoil, 

* * The above verses, in the handwriting of Bums, aro copied ttotn a ImmO t aals^ 
in the possesion of Mr James F. Oraeie of Durafriea. The note is of the Bank ot 
Booiland, and Is dfOfeA so &r hftokas l«i Maroh I7M.'~Mothk|lwsli.. 
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And, for thy potence, vaMy wished 

To crush the viUain in the dust. 

For lack o' thee I leave this much loved shore, 

Never perhaps to greet old Scotland more. 

R. B.— Kyle. 



ON A BLANK LEAF OP A COPY OF THB POBMS, FRBSJBNTJBD TO AN OLO 
aWBKTHBABT,! THBN MARRIBD. 

Once fondly loved and still remembered dear : 
Bweet eariy object of my youthful vows I 

Accept this mark of friendship, warm, sincere^- 
Friendship ! 'tis all cold duty now sdlows. 

And when you read the simple artless rhymes. 
One friendly sigh for him — ^he asks no more, 

Who distant bums in flaming torrid climes. 
Or haply lies beneath th* Atlantic's roar. 



VERSES WBITTEN UNDER VIOLENT GRIEF.* 

Accept the gift a friend sincere 

Wad on thy worth be pressin* ; 
Kemembrance oil may start a tear. 
But oh ! that tenderness forbear. 

Though 'twad my sorrows lessen. 

My morning raise sae clear and fair, 

I thought sair storms wad never 
Bedew the scene ; but grief and care 
In wildest fury hae made bare 

My peace, my hope, for ever I 

You think I'm glad ; oh, I pay weel 

For a* the joy I borrow, 
In solitude— then, then I f^el 
I canna to mysel* conceal 

My deeply-ranklin' sorrow. 

Farewell ! within thy bosom free 
' A sigh may whiles awaken ; 
A tear may wet thy laughin' ee, 
For Scotia's son — ance gay like thee — 
Now hopeless, comfortless, forsaken! 

1 According to Dr Gurrie, this old sweetheart was the JUette whom the poet had 
seen at Kirkoswald when he was attending gchool there. If so, she was a Mn 
Neilson, living in Ayr. 

8 These verses were probably written, like the preceding, on a copy of the Yoliuns 
of poems. Tfaey were &«t pmhli^ed in th» &m ii«wspiu;)er, April 1823. 
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Bums had made an engagement with Mr Chfoies Douglas ^f 
Port Antonio to act as book-keeper ox assistant overseer on his 
estate for three years, at thirty pounds a year. Mr John 
Hutchinson, a correspondent of the bard at St Ann's, Jamaica, 
afterwards congratulated him on being saved from going there, 

* as,* says he, * I have great reason to believe that Mr Douglas's 
employ would by no means have answered your expectations.' i 
So humble and so doubtful was the alternative to which the 
wretchedness of his position at home had reduced him. It was 
even feared by the bard that poverty would oblige him to * indent 
himself' — by which we presume is meant, become bound as 
apprentices are — ^in order that Mr Douglas might pay his pas- 
sage to the West Indies. From this last humiliation he was only 
saved by the success of his volume. As soon as he was master 
of nine guineas, he took a steerage passage in a vessel which was 
expected to sail from Greenock at the beginning of September. 

During August the poet seems to have been busied chiefly in 
collecting the money due for his poems. In all the principal 
towns of his own district he had friends who had exerted them- 
selves in procuring subscribers, and who were now drawing money 
in his behalf. His friend Aiken had been the medium for dis- 
tributing no fewer than a hundred and forty-five copies, being 
nearly a fourth of the whole impression. In the course of his 
rounds Bums came to Maybole, where his Kirkoswald friend 

* Willie ' had been doing what he could for the sale of the book. 
The bard was in the highest spirits, for, as he acknowledged, he 
had never before been in possession of so much ready cash. 
Willie assembled a few choice spirits at the King's Arms to do 
honour to the bard; and they spent a happy night together, Bums 
being, as usual,* the life and soul of the party. He had, as we 
know, heavy griefs hanging at his heart ; but amongst genial 
men over a glass of Scotch drink, no pain could long molest 
him. Comic verges flashed from his mouth al imjpr&wisoy to the 
astonishment of the company, all of whom felt that a pwagon 
of mirthful genius had come before them. In the pride of his 
heart next morning he determined on hiring from his host a 
certain poor hack mare, weU known along the whole road from 
Glasgow to Port Patrick as a beast that could now do little better 
than 

* hoyte and hohle. 



And wintle like a sawmont coble.' 
Willie and a few others of his Maybole friends walked out of town 
before him, for the purpose of taking leave at a particular spot; 

f Pnrrie's edition of Bams, Genond Conrtq^ndeace, No. z»dL 
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and before he came up, they had^ by way of keephig tip the style 
of ^he preceding evening, prepared a few mock heroics in which 
to bid him speed on his journey. Bums received their salute 
- with a subdued merriment ; and when their spokesman had done, 
broke out with, * What need of all this fine parade of verse, my 
friends? It would have been quite enough if you had said just 
this— 

Here comes Bums 
On Bosinante ; 

She's d poor, 

But he's d canty I * 

And then he went on his way. Is it not pleasant, even In so 
trivial an anecdote as this, to catch a glimpse of the poet in those 
holiday mom^ts of the spirit which streaked fitfully this period 
of gloom allied to despair ?i 

After a few weeks, when the admiration everywhere expressed 
for the Poems began to throw a lustre on the name of Bums, and 
to point his way to a better fate, his mistress's ^her ceased 
to give him any reason for fear regarding his personal liberty. 
He was living quietly at Mossgiel when, on a Sunday evening, 
September 3d, a brother of his mistress came out to tell him 
that Jean had proved the mother of twins, and to consult 
about the baptism of the infants. It was agreed that the 
Mossgiel family should take charge of the one, a boy, while the 
mother's friends should retain tl^ other, a girl, who, however, did 
sot long survive. With this arrangement ended the circumstances 
immediately connected with the irregular union of Bums and Jean 
Armour — a most sad example of the legalised indecorum called 
a Scotch marriage, followed by the grosser outrage of a divorce 
dictated by the arbitrary will of a third party, and effected by the 
sknple burning of a piece of paper. What is strangest of all, 
though the fact was not suspected by any of the parties, there 
is now reason to believe that the marriage never was legally 
annulled; and that, consequently, these infanta were legitimate in 
all but popular acceptation. 



TO MR ROBERT HUIR, KILMARNOCK. 

H0S6OIKI., FHdajf Morning, ISept, 1 1786.3 
Mt Frieitd, mt Brother— -Warm recollection of an absent friend 
presses so hard upon my heart, that I send him the prefixed baga- 
telle, pleased with the thought that it will greet the man of my 
bosom, and be a kind of distant language of fHendship. 
You will have heard that poor Armour has repaid me double. A 

iflMAppoidix^Noba 



very- fine boj and a girl lukye awakoxiad a though and fedii^ tbtA 
ihril], some with tender pleasure, and some witk foreboding i"ignW»l^ 
through my soul. 

This poem was nearly an extemporaneous production, on a wager 
with Mr Hamilton, that I would not produce a poem on the subject 
in a given time. 

If yon think it worth while, read it to Charles and Mr W. Parker, 
and if they choose a c<^y of k, it is at their service, as they are men 
whose friendship I shall be proud to claim, both in this werld and 
thai which is to c<»ne. 

I believe aU hopes of staying at home will be abortive ; but more 
of this when, in the latter part of next week, you shall be troubled 
with a visit from, my dear sir, your most devoted, ILB. 

The bagatelle was the following well-known piece i-^ 

THBCALF. 

TO THB RKV. MR JAMKS STXTkN,* 

On hia Text, Mauichi, iy. 2.—* And tbey shall go fbrth, and grow up, likp cAiiTia 
ofthestaU.* 

Bight, sir ! your text Fll prove it true, 

Though Heretics may laugh ; 
For instance, there's yoursel' just now, 

God knows, an unco calf! 

And should some patron be so kind^ 

As bless you wi' a kirk, 
I doubt na, sir, but then we'll find 

Ye're still as great a stirk. 

But, if the lover's raptured hour 

8haU ever be your lot, 
Forbid it, every heavenly power 

You e'er should be a stot ! 

Though, when some kind, coimnbial dear. 

Your but-and-ben adorns. 
The like has been thai you may wear 

A noble head of horns. 

> Afterwards minister of one of the Scotch chnrdies in London, and tdtimatd^ of 
'Kflwinning in Ayrshire. The tradition in the femiily of Mr Oarin HanUltoa to, 
that the poet» in passing to the church at Manchline, called at Mr Hamftton's, 
who, being confined with the gout, could not accompany him, hut desired him, 
as parents do with children, to bring home a note of the text. At tfao condnsion 
of tile service Bums called again, and sitting down for a minute at Mr Hamil- 
ton's business - table, scribbled these verses, by way of a compliance with the 
request. Prom a memorandum by Bums himself, it would appear that there waa 
also a wuget with Mr Hamilton as to his producing a poem in a certain time, and 
that he gained it by producing 37k eW. 
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And in year li^, most reverend Jacmes, 

To hear you roar and rowte, bellow 

Few men p' sense will doubt your claims 
To rank amang the nowte* oateie 

And when ye're numbered wi' the dead, 

Below a grassy hillock, 
Wi' justice they may mark your head — 

* Here lies a famous bullock T 

To this period are to be referred a few stray pieces. Mr "William 
Chalmers, writer in Ayr, who had drawn up an assignation of his 
property, was in love, and it occurred to him to ask Burns 
to address the admired object in his behalf. The bard, who had 
seen the lady, but was scarcely acquainted with her, readily 
complied by producing the following specimen of vicarious court- 
ship: — 

WILLIB CHALMERS. 

Wi* braw new branks in mickle pride, bridle 

And eke a braw new brechan, collar 

My Pegasus I'm got astride. 

And up Parnassus pechin ; p^iitliig 

Whiles owre a bush wi' downward'crush, 

The doited beastie stammers ; stnpU 

Then up he gets, and off he sets 

For sake.o' Willie Chalmers. 

I doubt na, lass, that weel-kenned name 

May cost a pair o* blushes ; 
I am nae stranger to your fame, 

Nor his warm urg^d wishes. 
Tour bonnie' face sae mild and sweet, 

His honest heart enamours, 
And faith ye'll no be lost a whit, 

Though waired on Willie Chalmers. ^ent 

Auld truth hersel* might swear ye're fair. 

And honour safely back h^. 
And modesty assume your air. 

And ne'er a ane mistak' her : 
And sic twa love-inspiring een 

Might fire ev^i holy palmers ; 
Kae wonder ,then they've fatal been ' 

To honest Willie Chalmers. 

I doubt na fortune may you shore promiM 

Some mim-mou'd pouUier'd priestie, prim 
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Pq* lilted up wi* Hebrew lore, 
And band upon his breastie : 
^ Bnt oh ! what stgnifiee to yon 
His lexicons and grrammars ; 

The feeling heart's the royal blue, 
And that* s wi' Willie Chalmers. 

Some gapin' glowrin' country laird 

May warsle for your favour; 
May claw his lug, and straik lus beardy 

And hoast up some palaver. 
My bonnie maid, before ye wed ' 

Sic clumsy-witted hammers, 
Seek Heaven for help, and barefit skelp 

Awa' wi* Willie Chalmers. 

Forgive the Bard I my fond regard 

For ane that shares my bosom. 
Inspires my muse to gie'm his dues, 

For deil a hair I roose him. 
May powers aboon unite you soon, 

And fructify your amours. 
And every year come in mair dear 

To you and Willie Chalmers. 



TAM SAMSON's ELEQY.l 
' An honest man's the noblest work of God.'— PoPl. 
Has auld Kilmarnock seen the deil! 
Or great M*Kinlay * thrawn his heel! 
Or Bobertson^ again grown weel 

To preach and read ! 
•Na^waur than a*!' cries ilka diiel — 
Tarn Samson's dead ! 

Kilmarnock lang may grunt and grane, 
And idgfa, and sob, and greet her lane, 
And deed her bairns, man, wife, and wean^ 

In mourning weed ; 
To dea& she's dearly paid the kane — 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 

The brethren o' the mystic level 
May hing their head in woefu' bevel, 

> inhnnfts Samson was one of the poet's Kflinanioc^ friends— a nnrseiy ani 
seedsman of good credit, a zealous sportsman, and a good fellow. 
* A preacAier, a great favourite with the million. See the OrOktathm, *^»^»*^ 

« Another preacher, an equal fetvourite with the few* who was at that time aSOaM. 
For him also see the OnUnationf stanza ix^-B, ^^ 
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While by their nose the tears will revel, 

Like ony bead ; 
Death's gi*en the lodge an nnco devel — 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 

When Winter muffles yp his cloak, 
And binds the mire like a rock ; 
When to the loch the curlers flock 

Wi* gleesome speed, 
Wha will they station at the cock ? — 

Tarn Samson's dead I 

He was the king o' a' the core, 
To guard, or draw, or wick a bore, 
Or up the rink like Jehu roar 

In time o' need ; 
But now he lags on death's hog-score— 

Tarn Samson's dead I ^ 

Kow safe the stately sawmont sail, 
And trouts be-dropp'd wi' crimson hail| 
And eels weel kenn'd for souple tail, 

And geds for greed, 
Since dark in death's fish-creel we wail 

Tam Samson dead I 

Rejoice, ye birring paitricks a' ; 

Ye cootie ^ moorcocks, crousely craw ; 

Ye maukins, cock your fud fu' braw, haiM 

Withouten dread; 
Your mortal fae is now awa' — 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

That woefu mom be ever moum'd 

Saw him in shootin' graith adom'd, stream 

While pointers round impatient bum'd, 

Frae couples freed ; 
But, och I he gaed, and ne'er retum'd I — 

Tam Samson's dead I 

In vain auld age his body batters ; 
In vain the gout his ankles fetters ; 
In vain the bums cam' down like waters 

An acre braid ! * 
Now every auld wife, greetin', clatters weeping 

Tam Samson's dead 1 

1 In thift Tend are seven! terms oftbe curler's art. The hog-tcore is a line oroi*- 
tetg tfie course, near its extzemity : a stone which does net pass it Is held as dis* 
graced, and is set aside. 

' A term applied to those fowls whose 1^^ ate clad n^h feathers.— Ja mi <soir. 
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Owre iDAiiy- a weary hag he lirapit^ 
And aye the tither shot he thumpit, 
Till coward Death behind him jumpit^ 

Wi* deadly feide ; 
Now he proclaims, wi* tout o' trumpet^ 

Tarn ^unson*8 dead I 

When at his heart he felt the dagger, 
He reeFd his wonted bottle-swagger, 
But yet he drew the mortal trigger 

Wi' weel-aim'd heed ; 
* L — f five ! * he cried, and owre did si 

Tarn Samson's dead I 

nk hoBJT^ hmiter moum'd a brither ; 
nk sportsman youth bemoan'd a father; 
Ton auld gray stane, amang the heather, 

Marks out his head, 
Where Bums has wrote, in rhyming blether, 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 

There low he lies, in lasting rest ; 
Perhaps upon his mouldering breast 
Some spitefu' muirfowl bigs her nest, 

To hatch and breed ; 
Alas I nae mair he'll them molest ! — 

Tarn Samson's dead 1 

When August winds Uie heather wave, 
And sportsmen wander by yon grave, 
Three volleys let his memory crave 

O' pouther and lead, 
TUX echo answer frae her cave. 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 

Heaven rest his saul, where'er he be I 
Is th* wish o* mony mae than me ; 
He had twa fauts, or maybe three, 

Tet what remead ? 
Ae social, honest man want we : 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 



Tarn Samson's weel-wom clay here lies, 

Ye canting zealots spare liim ! 
If honest worth in heaven rise, 

Te'll mend or ye win near him. 

PJCH CONTRA. 

Go, Fame, and canter like a filly 
Through a' the streets and neuks o' Killie,^ 
t Killte is a |>hn8& tho oMntry-felks «onwtiiii6B nae for ^jlmarnodb— Jl 
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Tell every social, honest billie 

To cease his griovin*, 
For yet, unskaithed by Death's gleg gnlUe, sharp knife 

Tam Stunson's leevin* ! i , 



TO MR BURNES, MONTROSB. 

M08SGIKL, September 38, 1788. • 

Mt Dear Sir — I this moment receive yours — receive it with the 
honest hospitable warmth of a friend's welcome. .Whatever comes 
from you wakens always up the better blood about my heart, which 
your kind little recollections of my parental friends carries as far as 
it will go. 'Tis there that man is blest ! 'Tis there, my friend, man 
tefAs a consciousness of something within him above the trodden 
clod ! The grateful reverence to the hoary (earthly) author of his 
being — the Iraming glow when he clasps the woman of his soul to 
his bosom — the tender yearnings of heart for the little angels to 
whom he has given existence — these nature has poured in mUky 
fftreams about the human heart; and the man who never rouses 
them to action, by the inspiring influences of their proper objects, 
loses by far the most pleasurable part of his existence. 

My departure is uncertain, but I do not think it will be till after 
harvest. I will be on very short allowance of time indeed, if I do 
not comply with your friendly invitation. When it will be I 4on't 
know, but if I can make my wish good, I will endeavour to drop yon 

a line some time before. My best compliments to Mrs ; I 

should [be] equally mortified should I drop in when she is abroad ; 
but of that I suppose there is little chance. 

What I have wrote Heaven knows ; I have not time to revfew it : 
80 accept of it in the beaten way of friendship. With the ordinary 
l^irase— perhaps rather more than the ordinary sincerity— I am, dear 
■ir, ever yours. R. B. 

Am(mg8t men of some figm'e in the district who took notice 
of Burns in consequence of his publication, was Mr M*Adam of 
CraigengiHan, as appears from a versified note of the bard : — 

1 When this worthy old sportsman went out last muirfowl season, he supposed it 
was to be, in Ossian's phrase, *tbe last of his fields,' a»4 cxpreased an andent 
wish to die and he hxaied in tho muirs. On this hint the author composed his 
elc^^ and epitaph.— B. 

The racMinment of Sams<ni, a plain slab at the west end of the ehnrch of Ktt* 
namock, contains the following inscription :-^ 

* Thomas Samson, 

Died the I2th December 1795, 

Aged 7S years. 

Tam Samson's weel- worn clay here lies : 

Ye canting zealots, spare him : 
If honest worth in heaven rise, 

Ye'll mead or ye wia mm him.— Bmuii.* * 
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TO MK M^ABAM OF CRAIGBNOILLAN. 

Sir, o*er a gill I gat your card, 

I trow it made me proud ; 
* See wha taks notice o* the bard!* 

I lap and cried fu' loud. 

Now deil-marcare about their jaw, 

The senseless, gawky million : 
ril cock my nose aboon them a'— 

Fyi roosed by Oraigengillan! praised 

Twas noble, sir ; 'twas like yonrseP, 

To grant your high protection : 
A great man*s smile, ye ken fu' well, ' 

£s aye a blest infection ; — 

Though, by his* banes who in a tub 

Matched Macedonian Sandy ! 
On my ain legs through dirt and dub, 

I independent stand aye. 

And when those legs to guid, warm kail, 

Wi' welcome canna bear me ; 
A lee dyke-stde, a sybow-tadl, i^ 

And barley-scone, shall cheer me. 

Heaven spare you lang to kiss the breath 

O' many flowery simmers! 
And bless your bonny lasses baiih — 

I'm tauld they're lo'esome kimmers! girls 

And God tjless young Dunaskin's laird, 

The blossom of our gentry I 
And may he wear an auld man's beard, 

A credit to his country. 

We are told by Grilbert Bums that Sir TVUliam Cunnitigham 
of Robertland paid the bard some flattering attentions. It also 
appears that a lady whom he had approached in earlier days, when 
accompanying David Sillar to chat with the maidens in her hall, 
now renewed his acquaintance in a manner which he felt to be 
kind and considerate. He addressed her thus: — 

TO MRS STEWART OP STAIR. 

Madam — ^The hurry of my preparations fer going abroad hat 

* 1 Diog^ies. 
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hindered me from performing my promise so soon as I intended. I 
have here sent you a parcel of songs, &c. which never made Uieir 
appearance, except to a friend or two at most. Perhaps some of 
them may be no great entertainment to you, but of that I am far 
from being an adequate judge. The song to the tune of Ettrick 
Banks [The Bonnie Lass of Ballochmyle] you will easily see the 
impropriety of exposing much, even in manuscript. 1 think myself 
it has some merit, both as a tolerable description of one of nature^s 
sweetest scenes, a July evening, and one of the finest pieces of 
nature's trorkmanship, the finest, indeed, we know anything of— an 
amiable, beautiful young woman ;i but I have no common fnend to 
procure me that permission, without which I .would not dare to 
Bpread the copy. 

I am quite*«tware, madam, what task the world would assign me 
in tliis lettt^r. The obscure bard, when any of the great condescend 
to take notice of him, should heap the altar with the incense of 
Battery. Their high ancestry, their own great and god-like qualities 
and actions, should be recounted with the most exaggerated descrip- 
tion. This, madam, is a task for which I am idtogether unfit. 
Besides a certain disqualifying pride of heart, I know nothing of 
your connexions in life, and have no access to where your real 
character is to be found — the company of your compeers ; and more, 
I am afraid that even the most refined adulation is by no means the 
road to your good opinion. 

One feature of your character I shall ever with grateful pleasure 
remember — the reception I got when I had the honour of waiting 
on you at Stair. I am little acquainted with politeness,, but I know 
a good deal of benevolence of temper and goodness of heart. Surely 
•did those in exalted stations know how happy they could make 
some classes of their inferiors by condescension and affability, they 
would never stand so high, measuring out with every look the 
height of their elevation, but condescend as sweetly as did Mrs 
Stewart of Stair. K. B. 

Another person of local eminence, whose friendly regard Bums 
obtained through the merit of his poetical volume, was the Rev. 
George Lawrie, minister of the parish of Loudon, a few miles 
from Mossgiel. This appears to hav^ been a remarkably fine 
specimen of the old moderate clergy of the Scottish establishment 
— sensible, upright, kind-hearted, and with no mean taste in 
literature. He was the friend of Blair, Robertson, Blacklock, and 
other distinguished men of the period, and it had been his fortune 
to serve as the medium by which Macpherson's Ossianic frag- 
ments were brought under the attention of the first-inentioned of 
these literati, by whom they were submitted to the woMd. Lawrie 
had read the Poems with a high sense of their merit, but, in a 

1 Misa Alexander. 
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■case so extraordinary, he was not inclined to trust entirdy to lik 
own judgment. He sent the book to his friend Blaeklock in 
Edinburgh, asking his opinion of it, and hinting that it would be 
well to communicate it to Dr Blair, if that could be conveniently 
accomplished. 

At Loudon manse, in a beautiful situation on Irvine water, 
entitled St Margaret's Hill, the rustic bard paid the worthy 
minister a visit. He was received with the greatest cordiality, 
and immediately found himself in the midst of what was to 
him a scene equally novel and cliarming. Besides the mild 
matron, there were — ^a son rising into manhood, three beautiful 
and accomplished daughters, * woman-grown,* and one of tenderer 
years. One of the young ladies played the spinnet to Burns — 
the first time he had ever heard such an instrument He told 
her that she knew the magic way to a poet's heart. In the 
evening there was a dance, led by the excellent pastor and his 
lady, and in which Bums and other guests joined. Bums, it 
may be observed, though somewhat heavy- limbed, was a good 
dancer. Miss Louisa afterwards stated the interesting ohser- 
vation she made on this occasion, that the bard ^kept time 
admirably.' He retired for the night, with feelings deeply 
touched by the simple refinement, good -nature, Mid mutui 
affection of this family, as well as by the unaffected kindness 
which had been shown to himself. In the morning, finding him 
somewhat unprompt in coming down to break^t, young Mr 
Archibald went up to inquire for him, and meeting him on th« 
stair, asked how he had slept. ^ Not well,' said the bard ; ' th» 
fact is, I have been praying half the night. If yon go up to my 
room, you will find my prayers on the table.' It really was so. 
The young man found the well-known verses afterwards published 
by Bums with a descriptive title : — 



LYING AT ATRISND'S HOUSK ONS NIGHT, THB AUTHOR I.XPT THX FOLLQWIlt* 
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IN THB ROOM WHBRB HB 8LRPT. 

Oh thou dread Power, who reign'st above^ 

I know thou wilt me hear, 
When for this scene of peace and love 

I make my prayer sincere I 



The hoary sire — the mortal stroke. 
Long, long be pleased to spare. 

To bliss his filial little flock. 
And show what good men are. 
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She, who her lovely ofibpring eyes ^ 

With tender hopes and fears, 
Oh bless her with a mother's joys, 

But spfire a mother's tears I 

Their hope, their stay, their darling youth, 

In manhood's dawning blush — 
Bless him, thou God of love and truth, 

Up to a parent's wish I 

The beauteous, seraph sister-band, 

With earnest tears I priiy. 
Thou know'st the snares on every hand^- 

Guide thou their steps alway. 

When soon or late they reach that coast, 

O'er life's rough ocean driven. 
May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 

A famuly in heaven I 

It may be imagined with what pleasure the family would 
receive this elegant tribute of regard from one whom they only 
knew in consequence of the admiration in which they held his 
tidents. But it appears that we are not to regard the Prayer as 
tiie only expression which the poet gave of the feeling inspired 
by the mirthful scene of the preceding evening. Miss Louisa 
lAwrie posidessed a scrap of verse in the poet's handwriting — a 
mere trifle, bat apparently intended as part of a l)rric descrip- 
tion of the manse festivities. * The locality,' says a relative of the 
femily, * corresponds perfectly — ^the old castle of Newmills, viable 
from the manse windows in those days, before the trees were 
grown up — ike iiiHs opposite to the south — and the actual scene 
of enjoyment, standing on the very banks of the Irvine. Some 
little license must be granted to the poet with respect to his 
lengthening the domestic dance so far into the night.* 

The night was s^U, and o'er the hill 
The moon shone on the castle wa' ; 

The mavis sang, while dew-drops hang 
Aroimd her, on the castle wa'. 

Sae merrily they danced the ring, 
Frae eenin' till the cock did craw ; 

And aye the o'erword o' the spring. 
Was Irvine's bairns are bonny a'. 

The time fbr parting came, and the benevolent host was left by 
Boms under feelings deeply aflfected by the consideration that so 
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bdght a genius should be contemplating a destiiiy so dismal as 
a clerkship in the West Indies. As yet, however, Mr Lawrie 
felt himself unable to suggest or promote any plan by which a 
better prospect might be opened to the young poet. A wide 
stretch of moor had to be passed by Burns on his way home.' 
* His mind was strongly aflfected by parting for ever with a scene 
where he had tasted so much elegaut and social pleasure, and 
depressed by the contrasted gloom of his prospects. The aspect 
of nature harmonised with his feelings. It was a lowering and 
heavy evening in the end p^eginning?] of autumn. The wind was 
op, and whistled through the rushes and long spear-grass which 
bent before it. The clouds were driving across the sky; and 
eold pelting showers at intervals added discomfort of body to 
cheerlessness of mind.* Under these circumstances, and in this 
frame, Bums composed what he considered as * the last song he 
should ev^ measure in Caledonia : ^ — 

THE GLOOMY NIGHT IS GATHERING TAS^I 
TvN9— Ratlin CatOe, 
The gloomy night is gathering fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast; 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o'er the plain ; 
The hunter now has leffc the moor, 
The scattered coveys meet secure ; 
While hero I wander, pressed with care^ 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

The autumn mourns her ripening coni« 
By early winter's ravage torn; 
Across her placid^ azure sky. 
She Sees the scowling tempest fly ; 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave— 
I think upon the stormy wave, 
Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

Tis not the surging billow's roar, 
*Tia not that fatal deadly shore ; 
Though death in every shape appear. 
The wretched have no more to fear! 
But roimd my heart the ties are bound, 
That heart transpierced with many a wound ; 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear. 
To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

1 Professor Walker gives the enmiing narration from the oonvwsation of Burns la 
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"Pw&weU old Ooila'B hills and dales. 
Her heathy moors and winding vales; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves. 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves I 
Farewell, my friends! farewell, my foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declare; 
Farewell the bonnie banks of Ayr I 

In A modest mansion in the outskirts of Edinburgh dwelt thai 
remarkable man, Dr Thomas Blacklock — blind from early infancy, 
yet a poet, a clergyman, and a man of comprehensive intelligence 
— possessed, moreover, of the kindest and most benevolent nature, 
and beloved, accordingly, by all who approached him. Thirteen 
years before, Samuel Johnson had visited this amiable person, 
and, relenting in the contemplation of so much gentle goodness, 
joined to a patient resignation under one of the severest of natural 
deprivations, had said ^ with a humane complacency,* as Boswell 
expresses it, * Dear Dr Blacklock, I am glad to see you.' Cruelly 
disappointed of a clerical charge, in consequence of his blindness, 
Blaoldock had settled into a humble but respectable mode of living, 
as the keeper of a boarding establishment for young men attending 
school and college. He was himself of course not richer than 
befitted a son of the muses ; but this neither chilled his benevolent 
heart nor dulled his poetical sensibilities. Dr Walker says — * If 
the young men were enumerated whom he drew from obscurity, 
and enabled, by education, to advance themselves in life, the 
catalogue would naturally excite surprise.* On reading the 
volume of poems sent to him by his friend Lawrie, he experienced 
sensations which he must be allowed to describe for himself* 
The following is the letter he addressed on the occasicm to his 
ecHrespondent at St Margaret's Hill:* — 

TO MR GBOROB LAWRIE, V. D. M.^ 

•T MAROARXT'8 HILL, KILMARNOCK. 

EojN. Sept. 4, 1788. 

* RSY. amd.Dbar Sir — I ought to have acknowledged your favour 

long ago, not only as a testimony of your kind remembrance, but 

as it gave me an opportunity of sharing one of the finest and perhaps 

one of the most genuine entertainments of which the hunian mind 

> This lett&Ff certainly one of tho most interesting documents connected with 
i^cottish literary history, is now in the possession of the Rev. Balfour Graham, 
ninister of North Berwick, son-in-law of the late Rev. Archibald Lawrie, the soa 
of Blacklock's correspondent. 

s V. D. M. t«. Terbi Dei Minisfter. 
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is susceptible. A number of avocations retarded my progrees in 
reading the poems ; at last, however, I have iinished that pleasing 
perusal. Many instances have I seen of Nature's force or bene- 
ficence exerted nnder numerous and formidable disadvantages ; but 
none equal to that with which you have been kind enough to present 
me. There is a pathos and delicacy in his serious poems, a vein of 
wit and humour in those' of a more festive turn, which cannot be tec 
much admired, nor too warmly i4>proved; and I think I shall never 
open the book without feelii^ my astonishment renewed and in- 
creased. It was my wish to have expressed my apprdbatiim in 
verse; but whether from declining lifei, or a temporary depression 
of spirits, it is at present out of my power to accomplish that 
intention. 

* Mr Stewart, Professor of Morals in this university, had formerly 
read me three of the poems, and I had desired him to get my name 
inserted among the subscribers ; but whether this was done or not 
I never could learn. I have little intercourse with Dr Blair, but 
will take care to have the poems communicated to him by the 
intervention of some mutual friend. It has been told me by a 
genUeman, to whom .1 showed the performances, and who sought a 
copy with diligence and ardour, that the whole impression is already 
exhausted. It were therefore much to be wished, for the sake of 
the young man, that a second edition, more numerous than the 
former, could immediately be printed; as it appears certain that 
its intrinsic merit, and the exertion of the author's friends, might 
give it a more universal circulation than anything of the kind which 
has been published in my memory. • - ♦ ♦ T. Blacklock.* 

Mr Lawrie — ^whose gratification in receiving such a i^onfirmation 
of his own opinion, and one so calculated to inspire better hopes 
of the future fortunes of Bums, must have been extreme — lost no 
time in communicating the letter to Mr Gavin Hamilton, that it 
might be placed in the hands of the poet. The receipt of it at 
Moss^iel was as a burst of sunshine on a wintry day. Bums says 
tmly, * The doctor belonged to a set of critics for whose applause 
I had not dm^ to hope.' New prospects were, as he says, opened 
to his poetic ambition. With persons of reflection, however, 
hopes that come after long experience of depression and suffering 
are usually succeeded by new fears. Bums says — -^ His [Kack- 
iock's] opinion that I would meet with encouragement in 
Edinburgh for a second edition fired me so much, that away I 
posted for that city, without a single acquaintance or a sii^e 
letter of introduction.' In this there is only a general truth. 
Blacklock said nothing of Edinburgh, and Burns did not proceed 
to that city till upwards of two months after. No doubt the 
letter had acted as an invitation to try his fortune in the capital; 
but it hud not the immediate effect of attracting him thithw 
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For weeks after its receipt, we find him continuing to contemplate 
the West Indies as his most likely destiny, although disposed to 
stay at home if possible. Indeed it can scarcely be doubted that, 
but for the accidental delay of the vessel in which his passage 
was taken out, the Ayrshire poet would have been on his way 
across the Atlantic long before any decided temptation arose to 
induce him to try his fortune in Edinburgh.^ 

It was on the day before Blacklock wrote his letter that the 
birth of his twin children was announced to the poet ; and this 
event was not without its influence in shaping his career. He .felt 
the claim of these infants upon his care, and desired to remain at 
home for their protection. At the same time he beheld in his 
cruel fortunes, and felt in his late mortifications, powerful reasons 
for holding by his original plan. In these circumstances, his 
generoiis friends Aiken and Hamilton took some trouble to ascer- 
tain if there was not a chance of securing an appointment in the 
Excise, as a means of providing for him at home. But even of 
this change of fortune, if realised, he feared that he might not be 
able to take advantage. While thus in suspense, he took his 
usual share in the labours of the harvest, occasionally visited hi$ 
friends at Ayr and elsewhere, and did not allow the muse to 
remain uncultivated. When not engaged in company or in com- 
position, the wells of bitter recollection would flow out, and steep 
his 'soul in wretchedness. 

It seems to have been at the close of autumn that he com- 
posed his amusing poem, TTie Brigs ofAyr^ the model of which he 
found in Fergusson's Dialogue between the Plaimtanea and Comseuoay^ 
though, as usual, he made an immense advance upon his prede- 
cessor. A new bridge was now building across the river at Ayr, 
in order to supersede an ancient structure which had long been 
inconvenient, and was now infirm, and as this work was proceeding 
mider the chief magistracy of his kind patron, Mr Ballantyne, 

1 What is here presented regarding the connection d Bums'vrith the minister of 
London, is arrai^ed aooording to the best of the editor's Judgment from the state- 
ments of Professor Walker (L\fiB of Bums) y Gilbert Bums {Currie^ voL ill. Appendix), 
and manuscript notices supplied by Mr Lawrie's &mtiy, which have already been 
made use of in The Land, t^ Burnt. I must candidly apprise the read^ that the 
materials are not self-consistent, and that I can onlypretend, out of several difficul- 
ties, to hare chosen what i^peared to me the least, llie date assigned by Walker for 
Bums's visit is the ' end of autumn ; ' but this neither c(nnports with the date of Dr 
Bladdock's letter, afterwardjit received, nor with the accounts we have of Bums's 
intentions in other quarters. That d^ree of determination for the West Indies 
which alone could have prompted The Oioomff Night is Oathering Fast^ had certainly 
oeased before Beptember was far advanced, though the plan was not whoUy aban- 
doaei till October had expired. The song its^ describes autumn objects and 
eircumstaneee, though under an intrusion of wintry weather. Severe cold blasts 
are cotainly xMt uncommon at any period of a Scottish autumn, but it did happen 
that there was a violent storm, accompanied by rain and lightning, in the west of 
8aotlaud on the two last days of August and first of Beptember this ywr, being Hilt 
tisM which we bore in view for the incident. 
L O 
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Barns seized the occasion to make a return of gratitude hf 
inscribing the poem to him : — * 

THE BRIGS OF ATR. 
ItttCKIBBD TO JOHN BAI.I.ANTTHB, BS^ AYR. 

The simple Bard, roogh at the rustic plough, 

Leamiiig his tuneful trade from every btfi^h ; ^ 

The ehsAting linnet, or the mellow thrush. 

Hailing the setting sun, sweety in the green thorn bush ; 

The soaring lark, the perching red-breast shrill, 

Or deep-toned plovers, gray, wild-whistling o'er the hill ; 

Shall he, nurst in the peasant's lowly shed, 

To hardy independence bravely bred, 

By early poverty to hardship steeled. 

And trained to arms in stem misfortunes field — 

Shall he be guilty of their hireling crimes. 

The servile, mercenary Swiss of rhymes ! 

Or labour hard the panegyric close. 

With all the venal sand of dedicating prose ! 

Ko ! though his artless strains he rudely sings, 

And throws his hand uncouthly o'er the stringSi 

He glows with all the i^irit of the Bard, 

Fame, honest fame, his great, his dear reward! 

Still, if some patron's generous care he trace, 

^dUed in the secret to bestow wifch grace; 

When Ballantyne befriends his humble name, 

And hands the rustic stranger up to fame. 

With heartfelt throes his grateful bosom swe]l% 

The godlike bliss, to give, idone excels. 



Twas when the stacks get on their winter hap, coveting 
And thack and rape secure the toil- won crap ; thatch 
Potatoe bings are snuggM up frae skaith he^is 'ni^/m 

Of coming Winter'p biting, frosty breath; 
The bees, rejoicing o'er their summer toils. 
Unnumbered buds and flowers' delicious spoils. 
Sealed up with frugal care in massive waxen piles. 
Are doomed by man, that tyrant o'er the weak, 
The death o* devils smoored w? brimstone roek : emoihered 
The thundering guns are heard on every side, 
The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide ; 
The feathered field-mates, bound by Kature's tie. 
Sires, mothers, children, in one carnage lie : 
(What warm, poetic heart, but inly bleeds. 
And execrates man's savage, ruthless deeds !) 
Kae mair the flower in field or meadow springs; 
Hao mair the grove with airy concert rings, 
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Exoq>t» perhapfiy the robin's whistUng glee, 

Proud o' the height o' some bit half-Umg tree : 

The hoary moms precede the sunny days, 

Mild, calm, serene, wide spreads the noon-tide blaze, 

While thidc the gossamour wav^ wanton in the rayfl. 

'Twas in that season, when a simple Bard, 

Unknown and poor, simplicity's reward, 

Ae night, within the ancient brugh of Ayr, 

By whim inspired, or haply prest wi' care, 

-He left his bed, and took his wayward route^ 

And down by Simpson's^ whe^ed the left about : 

(Whether impelled by all-directing Fate, 

To witness what I after shall narrate; 

Or whether, rapt in meditation high, 

He wandered ont he knew not where or why) 

The drowsy Dungeon-dock^ had numbered two. 

And Wallace Tower^ had sworn the fact was tru« : 

The tide-swoln Firth, with sullen sounding roar, 

Throu^ the still night dashed hoarse along the shore* 

AH else was hushed as Nature's closed e'e : 

The silent moon shone high o'er tower and tree : 

The chilly frost, beneath the silver beam. 

Crept, gently-crusting, o'er the glittering stream. 

Wh^ lo I on either hand the listening Bard, 

The clanging sugh of whistling wings is heard ; 

Two dusky forms dart through the midnight air. 

Swift as the gos^ drives on the wheeling hare : 

Ane on the Auld Brig his airy shape uprears^ 

The ither flutters o'er the rising piers : 

Our warlock Rhymer instantly descried 

The Sprites that owre the Bri^ of Ayr preade. 

(That Bards are second-sighted is nae joke. 

And ken the lingo of the spiritual folk ; 

Eays, Spunkies, Kelpies, a', they can explain them, 

And even the very deils they brawly ken them.) . well know 

Auld Brig appeared of ancient Pictish race. 

The very wrinkles Gothic in his face : 

He seemed as he wi' Time had warstl'd lang, " 

Tet, teughly doure, he bade an unco bang. Obdurate stnk* 

New Brig was buskit in a braw new coat, 

That he at Lon'on, frae ane Adams, got ; 

< A. noted tavem at the Auld Brig end.— B. 

s A clock in a steeple connected with the old JaU of Ajr. This steeple and it« 
(dock were reniored some years ago. 

*The clock in the Wallace Towei^— an anomalous piece of antique masonry, sur- 
moonted by a qiire, which stood in the High Street of Ayr. It was removed Mme 
years ago, and replaced by a more elegant towor, whidi bears its name. 

* Xho goft-hawk, or ikOooQ.— A 
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Id's hand fir^ tap<»* staves as smooth's a bead, 

Wi' virls and wlurlygigums at the head. 

The Qoth was stallong round with anxious seac^ 

Spying the time-worn iaws in every arch ; 

It chimced his new-oome neebor took his e*e, 

And e^en a vexed and angry heart had he ! 

Wi' thieveless sneer to see his modish mien, ^it«d 

He, down the water, gies him this guid-e'en : — 

AULD BRIO. 

I doubt na, frien', yell think ye're nae sheepslmnk^i 
Ance ye were streekit o'er frae bank to bank, stietelud 

But gin ye be a brig as auld as me — 
Though, faith, that day I doubt ye*ll never see ; 
There'll be, if that date come, Fll wad a boddle, t)et a dolt 
Some fewer whigmaleeries in your noddle. 

NBW BRIO. 

Auld Vandal, ye but show your little mensd, oivithy 

Just much about it wi' your scanty sense ; 

Will your poor, narrow footpath of a street — 

Whare twa wheelbarrows tremble when they meet — 

Tour ruined, formless bulk o' stane and lime. 

Compare wi' bonnie Brigs o' modem time 1 

There's men o' taste would tak the Ducat Stream,^ * 

Though they should cast the very sark and swim, 

Ere they would grate their feelings mi' the view 

Of sic an ugly Gothic hulk as you. 

AtJLD BRIO. 

Conceited gowk, puffed up wi' vindy pride I fool 
This mony a year I've stood the flood and tide; 
And though wi' crazy eild I'm sair forfaim, . age enfetbkl 
m be a Brig when ye're a shapeless cairn 1 
As yet ye little ken about the matter. 
But twa-three winters will inform ye better. 
When heavy, dark, continued, a'-day rains, 
Wi' deepening deluges o'«rflow the plains ; 
When from the hills where springs the brawling Coil, 
Or stately Lugar's mossy fountains boil. 
Or where the Oreenock winds his mooriand course. 
Or haunted Garpal ^ draws his feeble source. 
Aroused by blustering winds and spotting thowes, 
In numy a torrent down his snaw-broo rowes ; 

> No contemptible or worthless thing; 

* A noted lord just above the Auld Brig.— P. 

B The banks of Oarpal Water is one of the few places in the west of Sootland 
where those &ncy-scaring hdngs, known 1^ the name of ^uUsta. stiU oontimu 
peninaeioiulytoiiilMlitt^A ^e— --. «««*««. 
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Whfle crasliiBg ice^ borne on the roaring speat, flood 

Swells dams, and mills, and brigs a' to the gate ; way 

And firom Glenbuck i down to the Ratton-key 2 

Auld Ayr is just one lengthened tumbling sea— « 

Then down ye'U hurl, deU nor ye never rise t 

And dash the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skies, muddy wav^t 

A lesson sadly teaching, to your cost. 

That Architecture's noble art is lost ! 

NEW BRIG. 

Fine Architecture^ trowth, 1 needs must say't o*t j 

The h be thankit that we've tint the gate o't I losi 

Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist-alluring edifices. 

Hanging with threatening jut, like precipices ; 

O'er-arching, mouldy, gloom-inspiring coves, 

Supporting roofs £uitastic, stony groves : 

Windows, and doors in nameless sculpture drest| 

With order, symmetry, or taste unblest ; 

Forms like some bedlam statuary's dream. 

The crazed creations of misguided whim ; 

Forms mi^t be worshipp'd on the bended knee^ 

And still the second dread command be free, 

Their likeness is not found on earth, in air, or sea; 

Mansions that would disgrace the building taste 

Of Ay mason reptile, bird or beast ; 

Fit only for a doited monkish race, dotiag 

Or frosty maids forsworn the dear embrace ; 

Or cuifs of latter times, wha held the notion fooia 

That sullen gloom was sterling true devotion ; 

Fancies that our good Brugh denies protection ! ^ 

And SQon may ^ey expire, unblest with resurrection ! 

AULD BRIG. 

Oh ye, my dear remember'd ancient yealings, coevala 
Were ye but here to share my wounded feelings ! 
Ye worthy Proveses, and mony a Bailie, 
Wha in the paths o' righteousness did toil aye ; 
Te d^ty Deacons and ye douce Conveeners, 
To wirom our modems are but causey-cleaners ; 
Ye godly Councils wha hae blest this town ; 
Ye godly brethren o' the sacred gown, 
Wha meekly ga'e your hardies to the smiters ; «> 

And (what would now be strange) * ye godly writers ; 
A* ye douce folk I've borne aboon the broo, water 

Were ye but here, what would ye say or do I 

* The 80u»oe of the river Ajrr.—B. 

* A small landing-place above the large key.— B. 

> An allusifm to the moderatlsm of the Ayr clergy. . 

^ A Bly h^t at the eaay profeuions of the Ayr wrUers at lawyers now known to 
Bnnuu 
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How would your spirits groan in deep vexatioii| 

To see each melancholy alteration ; 

And agonising, cnrse the time and place 

When ye begat the base degenerate race ! 

Nae langer reverend men, their country's glory. 

In plain braid Scots hold forth a plain braid story I 

JN^ae langer thrifty citizens and douce. 

Meet owre a pint» or in the council-house ; 

Bat staumrel, corky-headed, graceless gentrjr, baif-witted 

The herryment and ruin of the country ; 

Men three parts made by tailors and by barbers, 

Wha waste your weel-hain'd gear on d new Brigs and 

Harbours I ^ 

KEW BRIO. 

Kow baud you there, for faith you've said enough. 
And muckle mair than ye can roi^ to through ; make, good 
As for your Priesthood I shall say but little, 
Corbies and Clergy are a shot right kittle : 
But, under favour o' your langer beard, 
AbiUse o' magistrates might weel be spared : 
. To liken them to your auld-warld squad, 
I must needs say comparisons are odd. 
In Ayr, wag- wits nae mair can hae a handle ^ 

To mouth • a citizen,' a term o* scandal ; 
Nae mair the Council waddles down the street^ 
In all the pomp of ignorant conceit; 
Men wha grew wise priggin' owre hops and raisins^ 
Or gathered liberal views in bonds and seisins, 
If ht^ly Knowledge, on a random tramp. 
Had shor'd them with a glimmer of his lamp, offered 

And would to Common-sense for once betrayed them, 
Flaini dull Stupidity stept kindly in to aid them. 



What further clish-ma-claver might been said, palavw 
What bloody wars, if Sprites had blood to shed, 
Ko man can tell ; but all before their sight, ^ 

A fairy train appeared in order bright ; 
Adown the glittering stream they featly danced ; 
Bright to the moon their various dresses glanced : 
They footed o'er the watery glass so neat, 
The infant ice scarce bent beneath their feet 2 
While arts of minstrelsy among them rung, 
And soul-ennobling bards heroic ditties simg. 
Oh had M'Lachlan,^ tliairm-inspiring sage, eat^got 

A well-known perfmner of Scottish musfo on the violin.— B, Jamte M'Laohlan. 
' » Highlander, had been once footman to Lord John Campb^ at Inycrary. He came 
to Aynhire in a fencihle inegiHient, and waa patronised l^ Hue^ Montgomeiy d 
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Been there to hear thi» heayenly band exiga^e. 

When through his dear strathspeys they bore with Highland 

Or when they struck old Scotia*s melting airs, 

The l(0ver*8 raptured joys or bleeding cares ; 

How would his Highland lug been nobler fir^d, ear 

And even his matchless hand with finer touch inspire^ I 

No guess could tell what instrument appeared, 

But all the soul of Music's self was heard • 

Harmonious concert rung in every part, 

While simple melody poured moving on the heart. 

The Genius of the stream in front appears, 
A Tenerable chief advanced in years ; 
His hoary head with water-lilies crowned, 
His manly leg with garter tangle bound. 
Next came the loveliest pair in all the ring. 
Sweet Female Beauty hand in hand with Spring ; 
Then, crowned with flowery hay, came Bural Joy, 
And Bummer, with his fervid-beaming eye : 
All-cheering Plenty, with her flowing horn, 
Led yellow Autumn, wreathed with nodding com ; 
Then Winter's time-bleached locks did hoary show, 
By Hospitality with cloudless brow. 
Ne^ followed Courage, with his martial stride^ 
From where the Feal wild woody coverts hide ;i 
Benevolence, with mild, benignant air, 
A female form, came from the towers of Stair : ^ 
Learning and Worth in equal measures trode 
From simple Catrine, their long-loved abode : ' 
Last, white-robed Peace, crowned with a hazel wreath. 
To rustic Agriculture did bequeath 
The broken iron instruments of death ; 
At sight of whom o<» Sprites forgat their kindling wrath. 

All through this summer, while he was in his local, social^ and 
dwnestic clmracter a wretched and unfortunate man, while yet 
that was preparing by which he was to be ultimately raised to the 

CoHsfield (afterwards Earl of %lintoime), who was himself both a player and a 
composer. Matthew Hall, who was lately living in extreme old age at Newton- 
npon-Ayr, used to accompany M'Lachlan over a wide extent of country, for the 
pmpose of playing at gentlemen's bouses, and even in Edinburgh and Glasgow oa 
great occasions. In one week, to use Hall's words, they have passed twenty -six parish 
kirks, and returned to Ayr on Friday to a ball, never getting to bed till Saturday 
ni(^t.— Ballads and Songs 0/ Ayrshire. 

1 We have here a comidiment to Montgomery of C!oilsfield— Soger Hugh— allnded 
to in the j^eceding note. Coilsfield is situated <« the Feal, or Faile, a tributary 
of the Ayr. 

* A coim>lhnent to his early patrone8B» Mrs Stewart of Stair. See notes (0 
Epistle to Davie. 

> A compliment to Professor Dugald Stewart. 
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pinnacle of lit^tiry glory, the singalar episode of HigWaiid Maty 
remained nnaccomplisbed. Yet notwithstanding rumgs of affec- 
tion about Jean, and poetical gallantries towards the Bonny jLiass 
of Ballochmyle, and perhaps others, his mind mnst have been all 
the time charged in its deeper and more mystic recesses with th© 
idea of the simple girl who, after pledging her love to him in his 
hour of bitter humUiation, had gone to see her friends in the West 
Highlands, preparatory to their contemplated union. Bums makes 
no reference to this affair in his letters or poems ; he observed 
entire silence about it in the Mossgiel household. There is there- 
foro such a want of durect evidence on the subject, that we might 
almost justifiably set it out of sight, if there were not ov^^owering 
circumstantial proof that it was an affair actus^y going on at 
this time. I present the circumstances in the best arrangement 
which the case admits of. 

Mary, we are to presume from the narration of the poet, had 
proceeded, immediately after their parting, to Campbelton, where 
her parents then resided. She had spent the summer there ; but 
there is no evidence that she had taken any steps in arranging 
matters for a union with Bums, although it is believed that she 
received letters from him. After having spent the summer at 
home, she agreed, at the recommendation of her former patroness, 
Mrs Isabella Campbell, to accept a new situation for the term 
beginning at Martinmas, in the family of a Colonel M^Ivor in 
Glasgow. 

A cousin of Mary's mother was the wife of one Peter Macpher- 
son, a ship-carpenter at Greenock. It being determined that her 
younger brother Kobert should be entered with Macpherson as an 
apprentice, her father came to Greenock to make the proper 
arrangements, and Mary accompanied him, professedly on her way 
to Glasgow for the purpose of entering ojk her service with Colonel 
Mlvor, but secretly perliaps with the further design of taking a 
final farewell of Bums when he should depart for the West Indks ; 
for Bums has expressly said that she crossed the sea [the^Firth 
oi Clyde] to meet him. There was what is called a brotherinff feast 
at Macpherson^s, on Robert Campbell being admitted to the craft, 
and Mary gave her assistance in serving the company. Next 
moming, the boy Robert was so indisposed as to be unable to go 
to his work. When Macpherson came home to breakfast, he 
asked what had detained him from the yard, and was told that the 
young man was very poorly. Mary joculaily observed that he 
had probably taken a little too much after supper last night, and 
Macpherson, to keep up the badinage, said, * Oh, then, it is just as 
well, in case of the worst, that I have agreed to purchase that lair 
in the kirk-yard ;' referring to a place of sepulture which he had 
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jiifet secured for Mb family — a very important matter in Greenock, 
WLS there was then no restingplace for the remains of those who 
did not possess such property, except the corner assigned to 
strangers and panpers, or a grave obtained by favour from a 
fiiend. 

The young man's ilkiess proved more serious than was at first 
supposed, and Mary attended him with great tenderness and 
assiduity. In a few days Robert began to recover, but at the 
cuime time Mary drooped, and became seriously unwell. Her 
friends believed that she suffered from the cast of an evil eye, 
and recominended her father to go to a cross bum — that is, a 
place where two bums meet — and select seven Smooth stones 
frt>m the channel, boil them with new milk for a certain time, and 
then give her the milk to drink. It must be remembered tliat 
these were Highland people, and that the Highlanders are to this 
day fun of superstitious notions. The drink was duly prepared, 
as had been recommended, and given to Mary; but her illness was 
soon declared to be fever, of a malignant species then prevalent 
in the town, and in a few days the poor girl died. She was buried 
in the lair which her relative had so recently bought, being the first 
of the family who was placed in it. 

Such are the particulars derived from Macpherson's daughter, 
and from a male relative of the family ^ who has often conversed 
on the subject with Mary*B mofher. There seems to be no good 
reason for doubting them, or any of them. The only point in 
which the story is defective is the date, a matter regarding which 
the memory is apt to be less faithful than with respect to events. 
There is, unluckily, no register of deaths or funerals for this period 
in Greenock. • In my efforts, by other means, to ascertain the date 
of Mary*s death, I met for some time with little success. On a 
visit to the town for the purpose of making investigations, my 
first attention was given to Mary's grave. It is in the burial- 
ground of the West Church, the original and principal parish of 
Greenock — a melancholy and half-deserted precinct, so close to 
the Firth of Clyde, that a stone could be thrown into it from 
the passing steamers. In a central situation are two fiat 
stones, recording the ancestors of the illustrious James Watt. 
Near the west end is the little plot which had belonged to Peter 
Macpherson, the ship-carpenter. Shading it from the setting 
sun is a tall elegant structure which a few admirers of Bums 
have erected for th6^ commemoration of her whom the poet 
loved. It contains a sculpture " representing the parting of the 
lovers, surmoimted by a figure weeping over an um, on which ift 

I Mr J, C. Douglas, clothier, Cre^ook, 
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inscribed the name Mary. At the foot of this lofty tfta-nctiire 
nestles the original little head-stone of Macpherson.^ In its semi- 
lunar upper compartment are carved the tools of a carpent^ , vnA 
tlie date 1760. Underneath, on the square body of the stone, is 
the legend — 'This Burying-Place belongs to Peter Macpherson^ 
ship-carpenter in Greenbck, and Mary Campbell his spouse, and 
their children, 17^.' There was an uncertainty here. The stone 
might have been erected in 1760 by some member of Macpherson's 
family, from whom he had inherited it ; and notwithstanding the 
legend and second date, Mary might have been buried there at 
any time from 1760 downward. I observed, however, that the 
l^end and second date are inscribed upon a surface half an inch 
or 80 inward from that on which the tools were carved, Bsif nn 
earlier inscription had been obliterated — implying that the stone 
had undergone a renovation in 1787. l£ that was to be regarded 
as a doing of Macpherson when he became possessed of the lair, 
the tendency of the evidence might be said to be in favour of a 
late, rather than an early date for the death of Mary. Still, the 
matter was left at an unsatisfactory point. 

At this stage of the inquiry it was brought to mind that there 
was a Register of Lairs, in which it might be hoped that the date 
of Macpherson^s purchase was entered. A wretched tattered old 
volume was found buried in a mass of similar rubbish in the 
possession of Mr Teulon, superintendent of the buryiK^g^groundfl 
of Greenock, by whose obliging assistance, with no small difficulty, 
an entry was at length found, to the following eflfect: — 

' «1760. feet 

* Jany. H. Duncan Rob^iion, carpenter, $ £0 9 

* 1786. • 

* Oct. 12. This lair is ttiis day transferred to f^eter Macphenon, 

■hip-carpenter in Greenock.' 

There could not of course remain the slightest doubt that the 
ground which contains the ashes of Highland Mary was bought 
by her relative at the very time when Robert Bums designed to 
sail from Greenock for the West Indies. Macpherson had^ exactly 
as I conjectured, succeeded to a stone, which he had renovated, 
preserving only the sculpture of his predecessor's emblems of 
trade, because these were equally suitable for himself. Unless, 
then, we are to reject the family story entirely, and suppose it 
possible that Mary was buried here while Dmican Robertson 
possessed the ground, wliich, I am informed, the customs of 
sepulture in Greenock render to the last degree improbable, we 
must admit that her death took place in the latter part of 1786 — 
consequently after her poet-lover had broken off his match with 
Jean Armour — in short, t}ie piteous tale of the Highland Lassie 
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comes m as one of several episodes that chequered the main 
attachment of Bams*s life, that which terminated in making him 
at length a hnsband. 

Mary^s parents and other near relations, who afterwards settled 
in Greenock, were of such a grade of mind and strain of sentiment 
as to shrink for many years from all acknowledgment of Bums 
as her lover. It cannot be surprising that a man who could thii^ 
of administering a decoction of pebbles as a cure for his daughter's 
illness, was narrow-spirited enough to bum the letters of a great 
poet, and ^Md his name to be mentioned in the family. The 
mother, who was a good, kind-hearted creature, was more relent- 
ing. She learned to sing the song of the Highland Lassie to her 
grandchildren. On being asked by her grand-nephew, Mr J. d 
I>ouglas, if she thought that Mary would have married Bums, 
she said that she could not tell what might have happ^ied if Mary 
had survived, but she did not think her sweet lassie could have 
ever been happy with so wild and profane a genius as Bums — ^yet 
she would immediately add, that he was 'a real warm-hearted 
chield,* for such was the impression he had made upon her when 
he had subsequently paid h^ a visit. The old woman always 
spoke of Mary, who was the eldest of her ei^t children, as a 
paragon of gentleness and amiability. Her sincerity was a quality 
which, above all others, the mother fondly dw^ on. There is, 
indeed, all desirable reason to believe that Mary was of a cha- 
racter to have graced, if not even rectified, a companion i^irit 
sQch as Bums — ^who, in subsequent years, might well have 
imagined that with her he could have been something different 
from what he was, 

' MHiat conquest o'er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought ! 
I had not wandered wild and wide, 
Witii Btuib an angel for my guide; 
Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me 
If she had lived, and lived to love me.' 

We must now revert to Mossgiel, where the poet was living i& 
an unsettled state, looking forward to the Jamaica voyage, but 
still hopeful that a ram would be caught in the thicket — that is, 
an excise situation prove attainable — so as to save him firom 
exile. Mrs Begg remembers that, after the work of the season 
was over, and she had, as usual, taken to the big wheel, in which 
either her mother or one of her sisters was assisting her — 
Robert and Gilbert being also present — a letter for the former 
was handed in. He went to the window to open and read it, and 
she was struck by the look of agony which was the consequence. 
He went out without uttering a syllable* The fiunily learned 
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Botiiing of the ikcts of tb^ ease till after the piibUoati^i of some 
of the songs written upon Mary ; and CTen then they became 
aware of 1^ strange passage in their brother^s history only as 
something too sacred for discussicHi or remark. 

Bums^s reasons for maintaining a mystery on the sul^ect can 
only be matter of conjecture. He might have some sense of 
remorse about this simple girl — ^he might feel some little shame 
on account of her humble position in life — he mi^t dread the 
world's knowing that, after the affair of Jean Armour, in the 
midst of mu^ calamitous circumstances, and facing a long exile in 
the West Indies, he had been so madly imprudent as to engage 
a poor girl to join him in wedlock, whether to go with him, or 
to wait for his return. Some remarks of Dr Currie, in which 
this affair is touched upon, and which significantly occur imme- 
diately after the recital of the rencontre with the Bonny Lass of 
Ballochmyle, are here worthy of attention, as helping to verify a 
narration otherwise apt to appear a modem myth : — * The sen- 
sibility,' says he, *of our bard's temper, and the force of his 
imagination, espoBod. him in a particular manner to the impres- 
sions x)f b^uty ; and these qualities, united to his impassioned 
eloquence, gave him in turn a powerful influence over the female 
heart. The banks of the Ayr formed the scene of youthful 
passions of a still tenderer nature, the history of which it would be 
improper to reveal^ were it even in our power ^ and the traces (^ 
which will soon he discoverable only in those strains of nature and 
aensibility to wihkh they gave birth. The song entitled Highland 
Mary is known to relate to one of these attachments. ^^ It was 
written," says our bard, " on one of the most interesting, passages 
of my youthful days." TThe object of this pasi»on died early in 
life, and the impression left on the mind of Bums seems to have 
been deep and lasting.' It seems not unlikely that Currie had 
got a hint of the affsdr itom Gilbert Bums, but with injunctioDS 
to touch on it lightly.^ 

1 JlSt Jdbn Eerr of Glaagow, In a cominimication to the SeoU Times in 1827, 
expreeses his r^ret that none of the letters of Bums to Highland Maiy Is now in 
existenoe. * After Mary's death,' he iaya, * her father disliked aU aUusions to her 
or to her lover j and whrai Bums wrote a moving letter, requesting some memwial 
of her he leved so dearly, the stem old man neither answered it, nor allowed any 
erne to speak ahout it in his presence.* The Bible in two Volumes ^[»-esMited by Bumi 
to Maiy remained in possession of the mother for many years, and was given by het 
to her only surviving daughter, Mrs Anderson. From Mrs Anderson it came to 
her son, William Anderson, mason in Renton, Dumbartonshire. He emigrated to 
Canada, carried the Bible with him, and it was there purchased by a party ^gentle- 
men for £2S, and forwarded to the provost of Ayr to be presented in their name to 
the trustees of Bums's monument. This was accordingly done on the 25tb of 
January 1S41, being the poet'ri birthday. On the next annivwsary of the poet's 
birth, January 25, 1843, a handsome monument, which had cost about £100, raised 
"by subscription, was consecrated to the memory of Highland Mary on the spot ef 
hir s^ulture in the West Kirk^yard of Greenock. 
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"Hie ktter whidi foillowt, th<Migli undated, lis evMratly <^ ihh 
period. It throws a yi^uable light on the inn^ feelbgs of Bums 
at a time wh^i he appeared to Uie common minds around him as 
only a reckless son of song. May we not reasonably suspect that 
some of the ' wandering stabs of remorse ' to which he alludes 
bore reference to Highland Mary ?— 

TO HB ROBERT AIKEN. 

lAlUtk(tfterO€t.6,7.'} 

SiB^-I was with Wilson my printer t'other day, and settled all 
our bygone matters between us. After I had paid all demands, X 
made him the offer ef the second edition, on the haztu^ of being 
paid out of the first and readiest, which he declines. By his account 
the paper of 1000 copies would cost about twenty-seven pounds, and 
the printing /about fifteen or sixteen : he offers to agree to this for 
the printing if I will advance for the paper, but this, you know, is 
out of my power j so farewell hopes of a second edition till I grow 
jicher! an epocha which I think will arrive at ^e payment of the 
British national debt. 

There is scarcely anything hurts me so much in being disappointed 
of my second edition, as not having it in my power to show my 
gratitude to Mr Balismtine, by publishing my poem of The Brigs if 
Ayr* I would detest myself as a wretch if I thought I were capable 
in a very long life of forgetting the honest, warm, and tender 
delicacy with which he enters into my interests. I am sometimes 
pleased with myself in my grateful sensations \ but I believe, on 
the whole, I have very little merit in it, as my gratitude is not a 
virtu^ the consequence of reflection, but sheerly the instinctive 
emotion of my heart, too inattentive to allow worldly maxims aud 
views to settle into selfish habits. 

I have been feeling all the various rotations and movements 
-within respecting the excise. There are many things plead strongly 
against it ; the uncertainty of getting soon into business ; the con- 
sequences of my follies, which may perhaps make it impracticable 
for me to stay at home ; and, besides, I have for some time been 
pining under secret wretchedness, from causes which you pretty 
well know — the pang of disappointment, the sting of pride, with 
some wandering stabs of remorse, which never fail to settle on my 
vitals like vultures, when attention is not called away by the calls 
of society or the vagaries of the muse. Even in the hour of social 
mirth, my gaiety is the madness of an intoxicated criminal under 
the hsmds of the executioner. All these reasons urge me to go 
abroad, and to all these reasons I have only one answer — the 
feelings of a father. This, in the present mood I am in, overbalances 
everything that can be laid in the scale against it. 

You may perhaps think it an extravagant fancy, but it is a senti* 
mmt which strikes home to my very soul ; though sceptical in some 
points of our current beliefJ^ yet I think I have every evidence for 



iSbe reality oi a life beyond the ^stiated bourne of ear preseDt 
•xietanoe; if so, Uien hcyw ihoald I, in the preeence of thai fan- 
mendous Being, the Author of existence, how shoold I meet the 
reproaches of thoee who stand to me in the dear relation of children, 
whom I deserted in the smiling innocency of helpless infancy ! Oh 
thou great unknown Power . — thou Almighty Qodl who haet lighted 
up reason in my breast, and blessed me with immortality! — I have 
frequently wandered from, that order and reguhuity necessary fair 
the perfection of thy works, yet thou hast never left me nor for- 
saken me I 

Since I wrote the foregoing sheet, t have seen something of the 
storm of mischief thickening over my folly-devoted head. Should 
yon, my friends, my benefactors, be successful in your applications 
for me, perhaps it may not be in my power in that way to reap the 
fruit of your friendly efforts. What I have written in the preceding 
pages is the settled tenor of my present resolution; but should 
inimical circumstances forbid me closing with your kind offer, or 

enjoying it only threaten to entail further misery 

. To tell the truth, I have little reason for complaint, as the world, 
in general, has been kind to me fully up to my deserts. I was, for 
some time past, fast getting into the pining, distrustful snarl of the 
misanthrope. I saw myself alone, unfit for the straggle of life, 
shrinking at every rising cloud in the chance-directed atmosphere 
of fortune, while, all defenceless, I looked about in vain for a cover. 
It never occurred to me, at least never with the force it deserved, 
that this world is a busy scene, and man a creature destined for a 
progressive Struggle; and that however I might possess a warm 
heart and inoffensive manners (which last, by the by, was rather 
more than I could well boast), still, more than these passive qualities, 
there was something to be done. "When all my schoolfello-^s and 
youthful compeers (those misguided few excepted who jo^d, to 
use a Gen too phrase, the 'haUachores' of the human race) were 
striking off with eager hope and earnest intent in some one or other 
of the many paths of busy life, I * was standing idle in the market- 
place,' or only left the chace of 'the butterfly from flower to flower, 
to hunt fancy from whim to whim. 

You see, sir, that if to know one's errors were a probability of 
mending them, I stand a fkir chance ; but, according to the reverend 
.Westminster divines, though conviction must pr^:^Q conversion, 
it is very far from always implying it. B. B. 

It thus appears that, while the country was ringing with his 
applause, the Ayrshire Ploughman, by which name he had already 
become distinguished, pined in secret wretchedness, to which there 
was no relief but in gay society, and in the excitement which he 
always felt while composing^ poetry. He was not yet relieved 
from the doom of banishment; the recollection of the late humi- 
liating circumstances connected with his Jean pressed sore upon 
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Idm; he saw btnnelf in hk place and chrcle fulty as much a sub* 
ject of vulgar obloquy m of admiration or affection. Under the 
immediate^ influence of circumstances so calculated to harass and 
depress the spirit, even those surgings of an ultra-provincial acclaim 
which were beginning to reach him, dear as they mu^t haye been 
to a poet's bosom, could have little more effect than * the bare 
. imagination of the summer's heat * . is fitted to have on him who 
* thrills in regions of thick-ribbed ice.' Little could the refined 
people who were with wonder and delight perusing the Kilmarnock 
Tolume, imagine what a complication of tragic fact and emotion 
its obsciu*e author had contrived to wind around him. 

But who is there that has not looked inward with sorfmse on 
the variety of ffeelings which will pass through his bosom even at 
the most painful crises of existence ? It certainly is not in human 
nature to concentrate the whole power of feeling for any length of 
time on one subject ; while it is equally true that a great grief can 
be postponed — can be taken out, Kke a miniature from a cabinet, 
and gloated over at convenient times, and thus receive tliat full 
measure of entertainment which contents the conscience; although 
in the intervals the demands of business, the duties of society, 
and the homely needs of nature, be duly and even cheerfully 
attended to. It will be found hereafter that there is ^eat reason 
for believing that the 20th of October was the date of the death 
of Highland Mary. We do not absolutely know that Bums was 
immediately apprised of the event ; but whether he knew ^f it 
before the end of the month or not, it ought not perhaps to excite 
much surprise that, within that space, he was capable of writing 
mirthfhlly to those who had no occasion to know of there being 
any such subject of sad reflection in his mind. 

Professor Dugald Stewart, the elegapt expositor of the Scottish 
system of metaphysics, resided at this time in a villa at Catrine, 
on the Ayr, a few miles from the bard's farm. He had been made 
acquainted with the extraordinary productions of Bums by Mr 
Mackenzie, the clever, liberal-minded surgeon of Mauchline. At 
the request of the professor, Mackenzie came to dinner at Catrine, 
accompanied by the poet. We learn from infallible testimony that 
this was on the 23d of October, only three days after that assumed 
as the probable date of the death of Mary Campbell. Bums wad 
suflficiently embarrassed at the idea of meeting in the flesh a 
distinguished member of the literary circle of Edinburgh ; but, to 
increase the feeling, there chanced also to be present a young 
scion of nobility — Lord Daer, son of the Earl of Selkirk — a 
positively alarming idea to the rustic bard, who had as yet seen 
nobility no nearer than on the Ayr race-course, or whirling along 
the road in carriages. Lord Daer, who had been a pupil of Pro- 
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f(B«8or Ste^firt, had called, it appears, by clumce. Of the Bseetiog 
Bums and Stewart have left their respective records : — 

LINES ON MEETING WITH BASIL, LOAD DAER. 

^ This woi ye all whom it concerns, 

I, Rhymer Bobin, alias Burns, , - 

October twenty-third, 
A ne'er-to-be-forgotten day, 
Sae far 1 sprachled up the brae, olftmlTered 

I dinner'd wi' a Lord. 

I've been at dmcken writ^v' feasts, 
Kay, been bitch-fou 'mang godly priests, 

Wi* reverence be it spokim ; 
Tve even join'd the honoured jorum, 
When mighty squireships of tlie quorum 

Their h^dra drouth did sloken. 

But wl* a Lord !— stand out my shin, 
A Lord — a Peer — an Earl's son ! 

tip higher yet my bonnet ! 
And sie a Lord ! — lang Scotch ells twa, 
Our Peerage he o'erlooks them a', 

As I look o'er my sonnet* 

But oh for Hogarth's magic power ! 
• To show Sir Bardie's wiUyart glower, bewfldered 

And how he star'd and stammer* d, 
When goavan, as if led wi' branks, moying gtupid^f 

And stumpin' on his ploughman shanks^ 

He in the parlour hammed. 

I sidling shelter'd in a nook. 
And at his Lordship steal't a look. 

Like some portentous omen; 
Except good sense and social glee, 
And (what surprised me) modesty, 

I marked nought uncommon. 

I watch'd the symptoms o' the great, 
The gentle pride, the lordly states 

The arrogant assuming ; 
The fient a pride, nae pride had he, 
Kor sauce, nor state, that I could see, 

Mair than an honest ploughman. 

Then from his Lordship I shall leam 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern 
One rank as weePs another ; 
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Kae Konest iTorthy man need csete 
To meet with noble youthful Daer, 

For he but meets a brother.^ 

The professor, after some details about the visit, says — * His 
manners were then, as they continued ever afterwards, simple, ♦ 
manly, and independent ; strongly expressive of conscious genius 
and worth, but without anything that indicated forwardness, 
arrogance, or vanity. He took his share in conversation, but not 
more than belonged to him ; and listened with apparent attention 
and deference on subjects where his want of education deprived 
him of the mean§ of information. If there had been a little more 
of gentleness and accommodation in his temper, he would, I think, 
have be^ still more interesting ; but he had been accustomed to 
give law in the circle of his ordinary acquaintance, and his dread 
of anything approachmg to meanness or servility rendered his 
manner somewhat decided and hard. Nothing perh^s was more 
remarkable among his various attainments than the fluency, and 
precision, and originality of his language, when he spoke in 
company ; more particularly as he aimed at purity in his turn of 
expression, and avoided, more successfully than most Scotchmen, 
the peculiarities of Scottish phraseology.* 



TO DR MACKENZIE, MAITCHLINS ; 

BNCLOSIIVO HIM YKRBKS ON DININO WITH LOBD DASlT. 

WedMscU^f morning lOctober 25 ?3 
Dear Sir— I never spent on afternoon among great folks with 
lialf ihsA pleasure as when, in oompany with you, I had the honour 
of paying my devoirs to that plain, honest, worthy man the professor 
[Bugald Stewart]. I would be delighted to see him perform acts of 
kin<&es8 and friendship, though I were not the object; he does it 
with such a grace. I think his character, divided into ten parts, 
stands thus — four parts Socrates — four parts Nathaniel— and two 
parts Shakspeare's Brutus. 

The foregoing verses were really extempore, but a little corrected 
since. They may entertain you a little, with the help of that par- 
tiality with which you are so good as to favour the performances of^ 
dear sir, your very humble servant^ E. B. 

1 Lord Paer vrw a young noUeman of the greatest promise. He had just re- 
turned from France, where he cultivated the society of some of those men who 
afterwards figured in the Revolution (particularly Condorcet), and had contracted 
their sentiments. He was cut off in November 1794, leaving the succession opeu 
to his younger brother, the late Thomas^ Earl of SelluriE, distinguished by his 
«xertioii8 iA the cause of emigration. 
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Li the eonrse of his yistts to Ayr, Boras had formed an acquaint- 
ance with Major William L<^an, a retired military officer, noted 
for his wit, his violin-playing, and his conviyial habits, who lived 
a cheerful bachelor life with his mother and an nnmarricd sister. 
Burns had visited Logan at his villa of Park, near Ayr, had 
enjoyed his fiddle and his waggery, and run over — so to speak — 
the whole gamut of his congenial heart.^ He had also been much 
pleased with the manners of the old lady and her daughter. On 
the 30th of October he is found addressing the major in an epistle 
expressed in merry but careless verse ; — 

BPI8TLB Td MAJOR LOGAN. 

Hail, thairm-inspirin', rattlin' Willie ! fiddle-fltring 

Though fortune's road be roi^ and hilly 
To every fiddling, rhyming bUlie, 
We never heed, 
' Bni take it like the unbacked filly. 

Proud o* her speed. 

When idly goavan whyles we saunter, moving stupidly 

Yirr, fancy barks, awa we canter 

Uphill, down brae, till some mishanter, acddent 

Some black bog-hole, 
Arrests us, then the scaith and banter 

We're forced to thole. be«r 

Hale be your heart ! — ^hale be your fiddle ! 
Lang may your elbock jink and diddle. 
To cheer you through the weary widdle 

O' this wild warP, 
Until you on a crummock driddle ^^tS 

A gray-haired carle. 

Come wealth, come poortith, late or soon, 
Heaven send your heartnstrings aye in time^ 
And screw your temper-pins aboon 

A fifth or mair. 
The melancholious, lazy croon, 

O' cankrie care. 

Hay still your life from day to day 
Nae ^ lente largo' in the play, 

1 Two specimens of Logan's style of wit are remembered. Asked by an Ayr 
hostess if he would have water to the glass of spirits she was bringing to him on 
his order, he said, with a grin, * No, I would rather you took the water out ot* 
Visited on his deathbed by Mr CuthiU, one of the ministers of Ayr, who remaiked 
that it would take fortitude to support such Bufferings afi he waa vidited with | 
' Ay/ said the poor wit, • it would tak»fiflUueU,' 
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But * allegretto forte* gay 

Harmonious flow 
A sweeping, kindling, bauld Strathspey — 

Encore! Brave! 

A blessing on ikie cheery gang 
Wha dearly like a jig or sang, 
And never think o' right and wrang 

By square and rule, 
But as tiie clegs o' feeling stang, gad-^ies 

Are wise or fool. 

My hitnd-waled curse ke^ hard in chase cbosen 

The harpy, hoodoek, purse-proud race, miaerly 

Wha count on poortith as disgrace — 

Their tuneless hearts! 
May firettde discords jar a base 

To a' their parts! 

But come, your hand, my careless brither, 
P th* ither warP, if there's anither — 
And that there is Txe little swither 

About the matter — 
"We eheek for chow shall jog thegither ; jole 

I'se ne'er bid better. expect 

"We've &nlt8 and fMlings— granted clearly. 

We're frail backsliding mortals merely. 

Eve's bonnie squad priests wyte them sheerly blame 

For our grand fa* ; 
But still, but still— I like them dearly— 

God bless them a' ! 

Ochon for poor Castalian drinkers, 
When they fa' foul o' earthly jlnkers. 
The witching cursed delicious blinkers 

Hae put me hyte, mad 

And gart me weet my waukrife winkers made slee^eis 

Wi* gimin* spite. 

But by yon moon ! — ^and that's high swearin*— 
And every star within my hearin'l 
And by her een wha was a dear ane! 

m ne'er forget; 
I hope to gie the jads a clearin' 

In fair>play yet. 

My loss I mourn, but not repent it^ 
m seek my punie whare I tint iV 
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Anoe to the Indies I were wonted. 

Some cantrip kooTy wWilih^ 

Bf aoBM vweei elf Fll yet be dinted. 
Then, vhe f amour! 

FaiU» mes haise maitu respeehteusegf 

To sentnnental sister Susie, 

And honest Lucky ; no to rooee yon, 

Te may be proud, 
Thst sic a couple fate allows yo 

To grace your blood. 

lX»e mair at pres^it can I measure, 

And trowth, my rhyndn' ware's nae treasure; ' 

But when in Ayr, some half-hour's leisure^ 

Be't light, be't dark. 
Sir Bard will do him»Blf the pleasure 

To call at Park. 

BOBBBT BUKNS. 
MotMiu, tmh Oddbar, 178S. 

<Bat of all the friendships)* says Gilbert, < which Robert 
acquired in Ayrshire and elsewhere, none seemed more agree- 
able to him than that of Mrs Dunlop of Dunh^, nor any which 
has been more uniformly and constantly exerted in behalf of him 
and his family, of which, were it proper, I could give many 
instances. Robert was on the point of setting out for Edinburgh 
before Mrs Dunlop had heard of him. About the time of my 
brother's publishing in Kilmarnock, she had been afflicted with 
a long and severe illness, which had reduced her mind to the 
most distressing state of depression. In this situation, a copy 
of the printed poems was laid on her table by a friend ; and, 
happening to open on The Cotter's Saturday Nighty she read it 
over with the greatest pleasure and surprise; the poet's de- 
scription of the simple cottagers operating on her mind like the 
charm of a powerful exorcist, expelling the demon enntd, and 
restoring her to her wonted inward harmony and satisfaction. 
Mrs Dunlop sent off a person express to Mossgiel, distant 
fifteen or sixteen miles, with a very obliging letter to my lirother, 
desiring him to send her half-a-dozen copies of his poems, if l|e 
had them to spare, ancL begging he would do her the pleasure 
of calling at Dimlop House as soon as convenient. This was the 
beginning of a correspondence which ended only with the poet's 
life. [Nearly] the last use he made of his pen was writing a short 
letter to this lady a few days before his death.' It may t)e added, 
by way of explanation, that Mrs Dunlop, as daughter of Sir 
Thomas WaUace of Cnugi^ was ngarded as a descendant of 
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the celebrated Scottisli patriot, though, in reafity, her ancestor 
r only his brother. 



TO MRS DTJNLOP OF DUWLOP. 

Madam — ^I am truly sorry I was not at home yesterday^ when 
I was SO much hononred with your order for my copies, and in- 
comparably more by the handsome compliments you are pleased 
to pay my poetic abilities. I am fully persuaded there is not any 
class of mankind so feelingly alive to the titillations of applause as 
the sons of Parnassus ; nor is it easy to eonceive how the heart of 
the poor bard dances with rapture, when those whose character in 
life gives them a right to be polite judges, honour him with their 
i^probation* Had you been thoroughly acquainted with me, madam, 
yon could not have touched my darling heart-chord more sweetly 
tiian by noticing my attempts to celebrate your illustrious ancestori 
the Saviour of lus country. 

Great patriot hero ! ill-requited chief I 
The first book I met with in my early years which I perused with 
pleasure was 7%e Life of Hannib<d; the next was The History of 
Sir WiUiam Wallace; for several of my earlier years I had few 
other authors ; and many a solitary hour have I stole out, after the 
laborious vocations of the day, to shed a tear over their glorious but 
unfortunate stories. In those boyish days I remember in particular 
being struck with that part of Wallace's story where these lines 
occnT: — 

Syne to the Leg^n wood, when it was late. 

To make a 8^ent and a safe retreat 

I chose a fine summer Sunday, the only day my line of life allowed, 
and walked half-a-dozen of miles to pay my respects to the Leglen 
wood, with as much devout enthusiasm as ever pilgrim did to 
Loretto ; and as I explored every den and dell where I could suppose 
my heroie countryman to have lodged, I recollect (for even then I 
was a rhymer) that my heart glowed with a wish to be able to make 
a song on him in ^me measure equal to his merits. R. B. 

There is reason to believe that early in November Bums paid 
a seeond visit to St Margaret's Hill, probably with the design of 
<y>nsnlting Mr Lawrie about his future movements. In the 
course of conversation, allusion was made to the story of Miss 
pe^y K , which was then beginning to make a noise in 

Ayrshire. It wiU be remembered that Bums had some time 
before formed the acquaintance of this hapless daughter of 
beauty, and written a song in her praise. It was now feared by 
many that she had qualified herself for a worse than doubtful 
positioii in society. Contrary to what might have been expected 



ci BuroA, lie took the least &yoiirable view of the case of 
Young Peggy. Mrs Lawrie, who had a great horror for talk oi 
this ^d, said something sharp to Bums with reference to his 
remarkS) and this sank into his sensitive mind. Before taking 
his leave, he had promised to send Ossian and a coUection of 
songs for the perusal of the young people. He did so, accom- 
panying the parcel with the following letter : — 

TO KB ABCHIBALD LAWRIE. 

MoAsaiKL, NmuiiAer ISA, ITMu 

Bbar Sir— I have along with this sent two volumes of Ossiaii, 
with the remaining volume of the ^ongs. Ossian I am not in such a 
hurry ahout ; hut I wish the sengs, with the vcdume of the Scotdi 
poets, as soon as they can conveniently he despatched. If ih»j 
are left at Mr Wilson the hookseller's shop in KilraamodE, they will 
easily reach me. 

My most respectful compliments to Mr and Mrs Lawrie ; and a 
poef s warmest wishes for their happiness to the young ladies, par- 
ticularly the fair musicism, whom I think much better qualified than 
ever David was, or could be, to charm an evil spirit out of SauL 

Indeed it needs not the feelings of a poet to be interested in the 
welfare of one of the sweetest scenes of domestic peace and kindred 
love that ever I saw; as I think the peaceful unity of St Margaret's 
Hill can only be excelled by the harmonious concord of the Apo- 
calyptic Zion. B. B. 

When the books were opened, a slip of paper dropped out from 
between the leaves of one of the volumes, containing the following 
modest expostulation on the rebuke whji;h had been adnunistered 
by Mrs Lawrie:— 

Ku8ticity*s ungainly form 

May cloud the highest mind ; 
But when the heart is nobly warm, 

The good excuse will find. 

Propriety's cold cautious rules • 

Warm fervwur may overlook ; 
But spare poot sensibility 

The ungenife, harsh rebuke.^ 

It would appear that the bard had lent the songs without duly 
considering his own pressing need for them, as, two dajTs later, he 
desired Connel the carri^ to call at St Margaret's Hill with the 
following characteristic noie : — 

* Hie letter to Mr A. Lawrie and this, aa well as a fcmner icrap of verao 
respec ting St Margaret's Hill, were first pubUfllwd in tlie laHd </ Bums, when a 
Porttatt «( afir GMtge Lawil0^]f PNMiitaa. 
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/ 

MOIVSB. MOMSR. ARCHIBAiD LAWRIE, 
COLLINB DB 8T MAROARXTB. 

Mauchlibb^ Wh November^ 1786. 
Dbab Sir — If convenient, please return me b j Connel, the bearer, 
the two Tolumes of songs I left last time I was at St Margaret*ii 
Hill. 

/My best compliments to all the good family. 

A Dieuje voua commende, Bobt. Burks. 

By ibis time Boms must hare been aware of a droomstance 
most remarkable in such a career as his, the first mention of his 
Battte in a respectable organ of criticism. At that time the 
Tenerable Scots Magamne had a youthful riipil in the EdMurgh 
MagoMne of James SibbaLd, a bookseller of literary taste, who 
seems to have been supported by many of the wits most interested 
in national antiquities and national poetry. The number of this 
work fbr October, published, as was then the cust(Hn, at th0 
beginnmg of the month following that for which it was designated, 
contains a critique on Poem$^ chiefly in the Scottish dialed^ by Eobert 
Bums, KUmamock,^ The article is not ill written, nor does it ' 
plead ipr a|)probation to the )>oet on low grounds. It speaks of 
him as ^a striking 'example of native genius bursting through 
the obscurity of poverty and the obstructions of a laborious life.' , 
* To those,' the critic goes on to say, * who admire the creations of 
imtutored fancy, and are blind to many faults for the sake of 
numberless beauties, his poems will yield singular gratification. 
His observations on human character are acute and si^acious, 
and his descriptions are lively and just. Of rustic pleasantry he 
has a rich fund, and some of his softer scenes are touched with 

inimitable delicacy The character Horace gives to Osellus 

is paarticularly applicable to him — 

** Bastions abnormis sapiens, crassaque Minerva.*' ' 
Copious extracts are added in justification of the critic^s opinion. 
A copy of this paneg3n:ic from what Bums would deem a * high 
Quarter,' could scarcely fail to reach him ere November was ^ 
elapsed. 

The precise time of his abandoning the resolution to go to the 
West Indies, and determining to remain to try his fortune in 
Edinburgh, cannot be ascertained. It does not appear to have 

I In the Edinburgh Advertiser of November 3, the Edinburgh Magazine for 0€te^>er 
is advertised as 'published this day,' with the following addition to the usual 
description of the contents : * In this number are given ample extracts tnaa the 
Potms OCB. Buavt, a plooj^unanin Ayivhire.' 
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been before the date ©f his Epistle to Major Logan, 30th October. 
It was, however, before the 18th of November, when he told Mr 
Robert Muir of Kilmarnock, in a brief note, that he had now 
resolved to proceed to Edinburgh on Monday or Tuesday ^even- 
night (the 27th or 28th). Mr Ballantyne of Ayr appears to have 
been concerned in the forming of this resolution. According to 
the report of Gilbert Bums, when it came to Mr Ballanlf^e^s 
knowledge that the poet was prevented from printing a second 
edition by want of money to pay for the paper, he * generously 
offered to accommodate Robert with what money he might need 
for that purpose [£27], but advised him to go to Edinburgh, as 
the fittest place for publishing.* It was very natural for the poet, 
in a brief account of his early career, to huddle up all the con- 
siderations and deb|tings on this subject, extending over a couple 
of months, in the abrupt reference to the effect of Dr Blacklock^s 
letter; but it is the duty of the biogn^her to do his best to 
develop the matter at proper length, and with a just regard, in 
particular, to the kindness shown to Bums by the gentlemen of 
his own district, before the capital had put any stamp upon liim. 
The true extent of that kindness has perhaps never yet been fully 
i^preciated. 

It was at this crisis, and with a view to the proposed jsecond 
edition, that Bums addressed a respectful letter to Miss Alex- 
ander of Ballochmyle, endosing his song in her honour, and asking 
her permission to print it :— 

TO MISS ALXXANDEIk 

MoMotBL, 18th Nov^ 1786. 

Madam— Poets are such outr6 beings, so much the children of 
wayward fancy and capricious whim, that I believe the world gene- 
rally allows them a larger latitude in the laws of propriety than the 
sober sons of judgment and prudence. I mention this as an apology 
for the liberties that a nameless stranger has taken with you in the 
enclosed poem, which he begs leave to present you with. Whether it 
has poetical merit anyway worthy of th© theme, I am not the proper 
judge : but it ia the best my abilities can produce ; and, what to a 
good heart will perhaps be a superior grace, it is equally smc^e as 
fervent. 

The scenery was nearly taken fh>m real life, thoi^h I daresay, 
madam, you do not recollect it, as I believe you scarcely noticed the 
poetic reveur as he wandered by you. I had roved out as chance 
directed, in the favourite haunts of my muse, on the banks of the 
Ayr, to view nature in all the gaiety of the vernal year. The 
evening sun was flaming over the distant western hills ; not a breath 
stirred the crimson opening blossom, or the verdant spreading leafl 
It was a golden moment for a poetic heart I listened to tho 
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feathered warblers, pouring their harmony on erer j hand, wiUi a 
eengenial kindred regtfrd, and frequently turned out of my path 
lest I should disturb their lit^e songs, or frighten them to another 
station. Surely, said I to myself, he must ' be a wretch indeed who, 
regardless of your harmonious endeavour to please him, can eye 
your elusive flights to discover your secret recesses, and to rob you 
of all the property nature gives you — your dearest comforts, your 
hel|Jiess nestlings. Even the hoary hawthorn twig that shot across 
the way, what heart at such a time but must have been interested 
in its welfare, and wished it preserved from the rudely-browsing 
cattle, or the withering eastern blast ! 8uch was the scene, and 
such the hour, when, in a comer of my prospect^ I spied one of the 
fairest pieces of nature's workmanship that ever crowned a poetic 
landscape or met a poet's eye, those visionary bards excepted wbe 
hold commerce with atrial beings I Had Calumny and Yillany 
taken my walk, they had at that moment sworn eternal peace with 
such an object. 

"What an hour of inspiration for a poet ! It would have raised 
plain dull historic prose into metaphor and measure ! 

The enclosed song was the work of my return home ; and perhaps 
it but poorly answers what might (have been expected from such a 
scene. * * * I have the honour to be, madam, your most obedient 
and very humble servant, B. B. 

Two days afterwards, living occasion to transmit a copy of 
a ballad fit for private perusal only to two friends in Ayr, ' 
he enclosed it in a sheet penned in the style of a public writ, 
commencing, * In the name of the nine, Amen I We, Robert 
Bums, by virtue of a warrant from Nature, bearing date the 
twenty-fifth day of January, Anno Domini one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine, Poet-Laureat and Bard-in-Chief in and 
over the districts and countries of Kyle, Cunningham, and 
Carrick, of old extent, to our trusty and well-beloved William 
Chalmers and John M'Adam, students and practitioners in 
the ancient and mysterious science of confounding right and 
wrong ;' commanding them to select * the most execrable indivi- 
dual of that execrable species, the Bail's Yell Nowte [sheriff's 
officers],' and kindling a fire at the cross of Ayr, there at noon, to 
cause the said individual to bum the said ballad, * in abhorrence 
of, and terrorem to, all such compositions and composers :' ' this 
in no wise leave ye undone, but have it executed in every point, 
as our mandate bears, before the twenty-fourth current, when in 
person we hope to applaud your foithiulness and zeal.' With 
such whimsicalities did Bums mix up the anxious, gloomy, and 
remorseful hours of this crisis of his life. 

We obtain some msight into the prospects of Bums duriiig 
November from a second letter of Dr Blacklock to Mr Lawrie, 
I. P 
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written on the S^tli of the saonth. ' Some time ago/ says the 
blind bard, * I took the freedom of troubling you with a letter, 
acknowledging the favour of Mr Buma's Poems ; but at that time 
my mind was so full of their merit, that it entirely escaped my 
memory to inquire how much I was indebted for it ; ner was this 
all, for, instead of sending the letter by any of the channels to which 
I was directed, it was conveyed by the post, as I did not know 
where to find them' [the aforesaid diannels].^ [Before Saturday 
last] ' a report had reached me that a second edition of the Poems 
was projected, consisting, according to some, of twelve, or, accord- 
ing to others, of five thousand copies, at the expense of the gentle- 
men of Ayrshire, for the author's benefit.' Dr Blaeklock feels dis- 
posed to remonstrate with the Ayrshire g«itlemen for proposing 
so large an edition, as it might too long postpone another with 
additions; but he would fain offer them at the same time his 
* warmest acknowledgments for the generous concern which they 
discovered in favour of poetical merit, and for that exquisite taste 
by which it has been so warmly and justly distinguished. It has 
also been suggested to me,' he adds, * that my former [letter] to 
you was intended for publication [prefixed to th§ new edition]. I 
have not the least recollection of what was said in that letter. It 
was an unpremeditated effusion of pleasiu*e and gratitude. So far, 
however, as I remember, there occurs t# me no reason for retract- 
ing anything which it contained ; yet you must grant me that it 
is one thing to talk to a friend, and quite another to address the 
puWic. I must therefore, if the letter is really designed to be 
printed, earnestly solicit you to review it, and to erase or correct 
anything which may appear to be careless, bombastic, or hyper- 
bolical.' 

It had been thought of great consequence by Mr Lawrie that 
the poems should be shown by Blaeklock to Dr Blair, who might 
be considered as the highest tribunal of criticism then in Scotland. 
The blind doctor now teHs his country friend — * A priori, I will 
venture to assure you that most, if not all of the Scots poems will 
fail of gaining his approbation. His taste is too highly polished, 
and his genius too regidar in its emotions, to make allowances for 
the sallies of a more impetuous ardom*. Nor can he enter into 
the sentim^it of Mr Pope — -^ 

** AiitUorg, *tiB tnie» may g^arkmitly offend. 
And faults oommlt tme critioa dare not mend. 
From common rules with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a gi:ace beyond the reach of art." ' 

So, the rumour of the new country edition had come to town, 

1 This is a curious trait of past times. The postage of the celebrated letter of 
September 4th was fourpence s and the writer deems it necessary to apologise fiaroot 
oendiiig It by sonte ludTttte hand or a oarrier. 
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minified from one to many thousands ! The fact is important, as 
showing the degree of wonder which had been raised in the capital 
itself regarding this singular ploughman and his efiUsions. 

It is a curious memento of the eagerness with which the Kil- 
mamock'volume was received, that no copy could be spared for 
the poet's own fkmily at Mossgiel. Bums had always been free 
in communicating his best compositions to his mother and sisters; 
and the sisters would often gratify their mother by reading 
Halloween^ The Cotter* s Saturday Nighty and other feyourite pieces, 
by the fireside. They all valued the author highly, both as an 
amiable son and brother, and for the brilliant talents he possessed. 
The mother had no drawback to her admiration of his genius, but 
the fear that the eclat attending it might make him reflect less on 
the Giver of all Good Gifts than was his duty. They now heard 
reports of his spreading fame, not with much surprise, for they 
had never deemed him a common part of creation, but with deep- 
cherished pride and pleasure. Yet so it was, that they never 
possessed his efiusions in a printed form till the issue of the 
abundant second edition from Edinburgh in the ensuing year. 

* Imaginatioi^ fondly stoops to trace ' the sensations of this 
worthy humble family, when it appeared that he, whom, in spite 
of all blottings and errors, they had ever truly loved, began to 
think that there was in store for him some fate more gentle than 
that of an exile to the West Indies. It must not be supposed, 
however, that their feelings met with fluent expression, and that 
the poet received great re-assurance from them. In Scottish 
humble life, it is no uncommon thing for men and women of the 
strongest feelings to keep them locked i^ from all external show, 
or only to reveal them under great and casual excitement. A 
certain habitual soberness of manner, or, it may be, a kind of false 
shame, often prevents the interchange of all expression of even 
the most forcibW affections, so that life may pass and love be only 
shown in its appropriate actions and sacrifices. This was the case 
with all the Burnses, excepting Robert only, who never attempted 
to conceal any of his stronger feelings. Gilbert was of a particu- 
larly reserved nature; and yet even he kindled up at the prospect 
of his brother's rescue from the house of bondage. He took a 
leading part in urging him to try his fortune in Edinburgh, and 
did all he could to smooth the way for the Journey. 
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No. 1 (p. 16.)— BuRNS's Ancestet* 

The paternal genealogy of the poet lias been ascertiuned for several 
generations by Dr James Bumes, late physician -general of the 
Bombay Army. The first of the family who can be spoken of with 
confidence is 

(I.) Walter Bumess, who died in depressed circumstances in the 
parish of Glenbervie in Kincardineshire. His son, 

(II.) Walter Bumess, being left in indigent circumstances, learned 
a trade, and living industriously and frugally, saved a little money, 
by which he was enabled to take the farm of Bogjorgan, in Glen- 
bervie parish, where he lived till his death. He had a son, William, 
who succeeded him in his farm, and who died in 1715. Walter had 
tlnree other sons, two of whom settled in the parish of Benholm. 

Connected with William's tenantcy of Bogjorgan, a document ha« 
lately been discovered which gives a very exact description of the 
accommodations required for a Scottish farmer at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century : — 

Aae note of tho biging off Bogjorgine Belonging to Wimam Stnvt heritor tbereoff 
given up be William Bumasse present tehent of the ad. Bowm and James Bumease 
late possessore of the halff theroff upon the seventainth day of Jully 1705 years 
> Imp [a flyr] houss consisting off thrie oouplles ffour horses two taill postes ana 
midle wall with ane poet ffirom the ground wiUi ane rooff two pares in the syd with 
ane door handet lodced and bared and with ane win^w aSt two lightea bradet bandet 
and snecked with ane loume all to be sufficient 

Item ane bame^consisting of ffyve couplles four horses two taill poetes data Rooff 
tbrie pares in the syd with ffw door locked and bandet and bade door bared and 
steepled all to be sufficient 

Item ane byre consisting of four couplles two in the syd ane rooff with door and 
door cheikes bandet all to be sufficient 

It is declared be both parties that if ther be no other inTentur ffonnd betwixt tiifg 
and Whytaonday nixt 1706 yeares tliat this shall be ane ir [ue] inventur off the said 
WiUiam Bumess at USs removell from tlie said Roum la witness 

• . . . beffor these witnesses Bobt. Middletoon in Broom- 

teak and DaTid Watson In Polbum wryter hereoff 

Will. Stuart 
R.Midl0tonewitae8 170S 

P. Watson wittnei and wi*ytr. iff g 
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(m.) James Barnes (so his Bome is spelt on his head-stone in tlie 
ehurchyard of Qlenbervie), another son of Walter, became tenant 
of tlie farm of Bralinmuir, -which his descendants continued to 
occQpy till after the beginning of the present century. He died 
in 1743, at the age of eighty-seven. In the time when James 
Bumes lived, the Highlanders still kept np their old habit of 
making predatory incursions into the Meams. On one occasion, 
when some catt^rans, as they were called, made an approach 
to Bralinmuir, «the goodman adopted the expedient of hiding his 
loose cash in the nave of an old cart-wheel which usually lay in the 
jaiff^ole before the door to perform duty as a sort of stepping-stone. 
Both ends of the aperture being plugged up, and the wheel laid 
down, as usual, in the puddle, the catterans stepped upon it in 
entering the house, without the faintest suspicion of what they were 
treading upon. James Bumes had five sons, all of whom he set up 
in fSctrms. One of them, named James, his successor in the farm, is 
well remembered in the country. In advanced life, he married for 
his second wife, a girl so yoiing and inexperienced, that she could not 
Bpin or reel, and her husband had to teach her. As he had a hesi- 
tation in his speech, the words he used on tliis occasion appeared the 
more ridiculous to his neighbours, and they are accordingly still cited 
occasionally by old people.^ Another of the sons of the first James, 

(IV.) Robert Bumes, rented the form of Clockenhill, of a very 
poor soil, on the lands of Dunnottar, the estate of the Earl Marischal, 
who was attainted in 1716 for his concern In the Rebellion. It 
is about six miles west of Stonehaven, on the Lawrencekirk road. 
He reared three sons and four daughters on very insufficient means, 
and found himself at length involved in poverty. The eldest son 
James, bom in 1717, went to Montrose, and attained a respectable 
position in society. His son James, writer in Montrose, corres- 
ponded with his cousin the poet, and acted towards him the part 
of a kind and generous friend. A ^hird James, the son of the above, 
and lately provost in Montrose, but now (1850) living in retire 
ment in Edinburgh, is the father of the late Sir Alexander Bumes, 
author of Travels in Bokhara, 3 vols. (1833), and whose melancholy 
death at Oabul in November 1841 was the presage of so dire an 
event to the arms of England ; likewise of Dr James Burnes, above 
mentioned. Another son of Robert Bumes in Clockenhill was 
Robert, who left the paternal home at the same time with his 
brother William, and served for some time as a gardener in England, 
but returned to Scotland, where he died in the house ef his nephew, 
the Scottish bard, in 1789. The third son of Robert Bumes, 

(V.) William Bumess, bom about 1721, migrated to Aybhire, 
where he died in 1784. He was the father of 

(VI.) Robert Burns, the Scottish Poet. 

It is an interesting circumstance regarding the poet's grand- 
&ther, that, notwithstanding his poverty, he had a liberal sense uf 

>Thead p«rtlcalar9 m commimicatod l)y Jameft Smitl), Esg., acconntapfe, A^- 
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the Talne of educaiion for his children. He» in conjunction with 
some of the neighbooring farmers, built a schooUiouse on the farm 
of Clockenhill, and engaged a teacher. It was the iirst school built 
in that part of the country. It will be observed that this was pre- 
cisely the conduct afterwsmls pursued by his son William Burnes at 
Alio way ; so that two generations of our poet's family had distin- 
guished themselves by what was even for Scotland an extraordinary 
as well as most honourable sacrifice in behalf of education. The 
lease of Clockenhill expired about 1740; two of the farmer^s sons, 
including William, then a mere youth, intended to renew the tack, 
but it was taken over their heads. They were thus put out of their 
litUe possessions ; their stock was sold to pay their debts ; the old 
man retired with his three unmarried daughters to a small farm 
called Denside, in the same parish, while the sons went off to push 
their fortunes with empty pockets. 

There is a story which would seem to throw the date of the family 
sufferings for the Stuarts back into the seventeenth century. The 
first Walter Bumess is represented as having been in reality named 
Walter Campbell. He is described as Imving been originally pro- 
prietor of a small domain in Argyleshire called Burnhouse. It is 
[Stated that, having offended his chief the Duke (Earl) of Argyle, by 
siding with the cause of the Stuarts at the Revolution, *he was, 
much about the time of the noted massacre of Glenco, obliged to 
abandon his native country, and wander to the Lowlands as a 
fugitive, accompanied by his only son Walter, then a boy.* He 
dropped the name of Campbell, and was known by that of Bumess, 
a corruption of Burnhouse, the place of his birth. He settled in 
the parish of Glenbervie, and there died. Dr James Burnes was so 
well convinced of the truth of this story, as to deem himself entitled 
to apply to the Lord Lyon's college for a patent of arms, which was 
granted to him, founded partly upon those of the family of Campbell. 
From a privately-printed brochure, prepared ' by Dr Burnes, k 
appears that this family tradition Vas reported in 1824 by John 
Bumess of Stonehaven, a curious original, who had some share of his 
cousin's gift of verse, and was the author of a comic production called 
Tkrummie Cap, John Bumess had heard the recital from the Rev. 
Alexander Greig, episcopal minister in Stonehaven, whose mother's 
sister was the wife of William Bumess, the grandson of the second 
Walter, and who died in 1793 at the age of eighty-six. Mr Greig had 
his chapel converted into a stable, and himself suffered six months' 
imprisonment, during the dark days of the Scottish episcopal 
church succeeding the insurrection of 1745. The story, however 
we are to receive it, requires at least^ some correction in point of 
date, for it is inadmissible that the grandfather of a persdh bom in 
1656, which was the case of James Burnes of Bralinmuir, could 
be liable after the Revolution to cliange his residence on account of 
his political princijdes. If he had been represented as suffermg in 
the troubles of the period between 1638 and 1660, belief would have 
becsk attended with leas difficulty. It is, however, not impossible 
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thilt, in <lie oovne of its trmmniamoa from month to moatb, 43i» 
tradition suffered to this extent^ and that the time of the Civil War 
was that actually referred to. 

On the other hand, it is certain that^ however Walter Btiniess 
acquired his name, it was one which did net take its rise in that 
manner, for it ooonrs in public documents of the age of Bruoe. 
What is more to the purpose, the name of John Bumes, servitor to 
Sir Alexander Strachan of Thornton, knight baronet, appears 
as witness to a disposition granted in 1637 hy the £aii of Traquair, 
Treasurer of Sootland, in the name of the Scotti^ Exchequer. 
Thornton is situated within a few miles of Bogjoi^gan and Bralin- 
muir, on the estate of Inchbreck, < whence,' says Dr Bumes, ' our 
family is known to have come.' Our finding a Bumes in the dffitriet 
in 1637 certainly reduces Uie likelihood of the femily being Argyle- 
shire refugees of the time of the Civil War. It must at the same 
time be admitted as not impossible that the supposed Walter 
Campbell mi^t be the more ready to adopt his territorial appellation 
as a surname in consequence of finding men of that name already 
in the country. A curious fact connected with this subject is the 
mention by Horace Walpole of a correspondence carried on in 1742 
by Jdm Duke of Ai^le with the head of the house of Stuart, under 
the pseudonyme ui Bumus (so Walpole spells it). . One could almost 
be disposed to question if there was not some predilection on the 
part of the Campbell family for Bumhouse, Bum'se, or Bumess, as 
a subordinate appellative, to be used on occasions of difficulty, when 
thoir own name was not presentable. 

R^^arding the cavalier character of Bums's ancestors, it is to be 
observed that he has affirmed it in the most diroct manner. His 
first reference to the subject occurs in the original manuscript of lus 
autobiography addressed to Dr Moore. There, after stating that his 
father was from the north of Scotland, he spoke of his ancestors as 
renting lands of the noble family of the Keiths, Earls Marischal, and 
as having had the honour of shuing their fate. * I do not,' continues, 
he, < use the word honour with any reference to political principles ; 
loyal and disloyal I take to be merely relative terms in that ancient 
and formidable court, known in this country by the name of club- 
law, where the right is always with the strongest But those who 
dare welcome ruin, and shake hands with infamy, for what they 
sincerely believe to be the cause of God or their king, are, as Hark 
Antony says in Shakspeare of Brutus and Cassius, honourable men. 
I mention this circumstance because it threw my father on the world 
at large.' Again, in his address to William Tytler, he says with 
equal directness, speaking of the name of Stuart^ 

' My fathers that name have rerered on a throne, 
My fathers hare &llen to right it ; 
Those fathers wouM spnm thehr deg«nemte son, 
That name should he tcofflngly slight it' 

Afterwards, writing to Lady Winifred Maxwell Constable (Dec. 1^ 
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2969), he fSAyn^^ WUlk ydvr ladyship I have the honour to he con- 
nected hy one of the strongest and most endearing ties in the whole 
moral world — common snfferers in a cause where even to be unfor- 
tunate is glorious, the cause of heroic loyalty ! Though my fathers 
had net illustrious honours and vast properties to haaard in the 
contest ; though they left their humble cottages only to add so many 
units more to the unnoted crowd that followed their leaders, yet 
what they could they did, and what they had they lost: with 
unshaken firmness, ajid unconcealed political attachments, they 
shook hands with ruin for what they esteemed the cause of their 
king and country.' 

What Gilbert Bums says on the other side is as follows ^— * I do 
not know how my brother could be misled in the account he has 
given of the Jacobitism of his ancestors. I believe tlie Earl Marischal 
forfeited his title and estates in 1715, before my father was born; 
and among a collection of parish certificates in his possession, I 
have read one, stating that the 4>earer had no concern in the late 
wicked rebellion.' 

It cannot fail to strike the reader that Oilbert here contradicts 
something which the poet did not assert. The question is not as 
to the father, but as to ' fathers,' meaning evidently more remote 
predecessors. William Bumess might have been innocent of this 
honourable guilt, while his father was not. James Hogg reported 
his having heard from an old Kincardineshire gentleman named 
Hutchard, * that Bums's grandfather and uncles were out in both 
rebellions, and that it rendered them obnoxious to the Whigs of that 
country, and reduced them in circumstances.'^ There is certainly 
no great improbability in this statement, but rather the reverse^ for 
the natal district of the family was remarkable for the attachment 
of the people to the house of Stuart. The very laws of the country 
placed Robert Bumes of Clockenhill, like all the other tenants of 
the Earl Marischal, under an obligation to follow his lord to the 
iield.3 Something to the same eflect as Mr Hutchard's statement, 
only a little more general, was lately reported to Dr Bumes by a 
man named Taylor, eighty-seven years of age, residing at Dmra- 
Hthie. After saying that he had heard that the original name of the 
family was Campbell, and that it had been changed in consequence 
of a duel, Taylor stated it as being notorious in his young days that 
•* the Bumesses had been out for the Stuarts.' They were chiefly, he 
added, of the episcopal communion. Another circumstance favour- 
able to the poet's account of the family, is its having such a person 
as the Rev. Mr Greig connected with it. On the whole, considering 
how weak is the contradiction brought forward by Gilbert, I see 
little reason to disbelieve that the poet's grandfather and graud- 

> Hogg and Motherwell'i editioB of Bums, v. SS. 

s Even if he «vited this rule (which was not abrogated till 1748), he might w^ 
suffer in a different way in subsequent years, as the tenant of a farm which ha4 
been transferred from the care of the natural landlord to that of an unrelenting 
goyemment commissioner. That be did so suffer, and thus fall into embarrassments^ 
is an ayermont which has reached us from among his desocndants in the north* 
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imelcs were mH in the affiur «f 1715-16, iif attendanee on the 
slandapd of the Earl MarischaL The fact was perhaps imparted as 
n family secret by WilHam Bamess to Robert, in consequence of the 
interest which the yoimg bard took ui such matters, and the sym- 
pathy which he felt with the ruined cause of tlie Stuarts ; while to 
Qilbert, whose prepossessions were of an opposite complexion, the 
old "?4 »^ i might not feel the same provocation to be communicative* 



No. 2 (p. 28.)— BuRNs's Mother. 

A few farther particulars of the poet's mother, from the recollec- 
tion of his youngest sister, may be thought worthy of preservation^ 
as characteristic of the old peasant life of Scotland. 

Gilbert Brown, of Craigenton in Carrick, was thrice married, and 
the poet's mother, Agnes Brown, was his eldest child by the first 
marriage. She was only nine years of age when her mother died, 
leaving four younger children. When the mother's death was looked 
for, a sister came to see her, and was surprised to find how cheerful 
she was. * Are you not sorry to leave your husband and children f 
asked the sister. * No,* was the answer ; * I leave my children to 
the care of God, and Gilbert will soon get another wife.' The father, 
being of ultra-frugal habits, kept all his servants engaged in the 
Miarm and house- work ; so that the charge of the children fell to the 
care of the eldest, herself a mere child, but no doubt forced intp 
a premature thoughtfulness by the extraordinary circumstances. 

Agnes had been taught to read her Bible and repeat the Psalms 
by a weaver in the village, who kept such young pupils beside his 
loom as he sat at work. At her mother's death, this kind of educa- 
tion came to a stop, and it was never resumed. The mother of 
Bums was never able even to write her own^ltame. Her mind was 
shrewd and intelligent, but unavoidably warped with prejudices^ 
though not to a serious extent. 

After her father's second marriage, Agnes Brown was sent to live 
with her mother's mother, a good worthy soul, who in her younger 
days had sheltered the persecuted Covenanters. When this )ild 
person was more than orcfinarily pleased with her grand-daughters 
doings at her wheel, she gave her as her ten hours, or lunch, a piece 
of brown bread with a piece of white as kitchen to it, both being only 
varieties of oatmeal cake. 

While here, Agnes occasionally acted as gaudsman or horse-driver 
to the ploughman, William Nelson, and assisted him to thrash the 
corn with the fiail. They became attached, and were engaged for 
seven years, when, at the mature age of twenty-six, she gave him up, 
in consequence of a moral lapse on his part of the kind most apt to 
alienate the affections of a pure-minded woman. Soon after, William 
Bumess happened to meet her at a Maybole fair. He had been 
WeU-affecte4 to a girl he nsed to meet frequently. at Ailoway Mill; 
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find he had kept a letter addressed to th^ tnaiden for some time 
locked up in his trunk. He was now so much pleased with Agnes, 
that, immediately on returning home, he took the epistle from hi« 
trunk and burnt it. After he nad been Agnes's devoted admirer for 
a twelvemonth, they were married, and little more than another 
year made them the parents of the most remarkable man of his age 
in Scotland. 

Mrs Bumess had a fine complexion,' with pale red hair, and 
beautiful dark eyes. She was of a neat small figure, extremely 
active and industrious — naturally cheerful, but in later life possessed 
by anxieties, no doubt a consequence of the life of hardships and diffi- 
culties through which it had been her lot to pass. She sang very 
well, and had a never-failing store of old ballads and songs, on which 
her poetical son must have fed in his boyhood. As a trait of the life 
of Mrs Bumess in the days of sadness which preceded her husband^s 
death, Mrs Begg remembers the old man coming in one day from 
sowing, very weary. He had used all the thrashedrup grain, and was 
now desirous of preparing some for dinner to the horses ; but his 
worthy helpmate, on seeing his fatigued state, insisted that he should 
refresh himself by a rest, while she herself would see that the boasts 
wore duly cared for. The heroic little woman then wont to the 
bam with her servant Lizzy Paton, and the two soon had the 
necessary corn for the horses both thrashed and winnowed. Such 
was the household of the youthful Bums. Who can but regret that 
the lot of such a family was not from the first a kindlier one ! 

l%e low deal chair on which Agnes Brown nursed all her ofispring 
— a very interesting relic of a poet's mother — ^is preserved at Close- 
bum Hall, Dumfriesshire, the seat of Sir James Stuart Menteath^ 
Bart., on whose estate she lived many years. 



No. 3 (p. 14.)— The Books Read by Burns in Early Lipe. 

It will be observed, from the various recitals regarding Bums'* 
early years, that he had had access to a considerable number of 
1>ooks in his boyhood and youth. A distinct catalogue of them may 
serve to give a tolerably clear idea of the advante^es of this kind 
which he possessed. It must be seen that a person having in early, 
life so many books at his command, and who really read and studied 
them, could not be considered as an uneducated man. 

In Early Boyhood. 

We may place first in the roll the books which every child 
attending school in Scotland is sure to find in his hands :— 

The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assemblj* 
The Bible. 
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Oilier «diOQl lx>dcf :^ 

A ^>elliiig: Book. 

Fisher's English Qrammar. 

Mason's English Collection. 

/» Later Boyhood, 

Borrowed from Hr Murdoch i-^ 

The Life of Hamubal. 

Borrowed at a later period from Kilpatrick the blacksmith :— 

The Life of Sir William Wallace. [Hamilton of €Hlbertfield% 
reduction of the poem of Hemy the Minstrel.] 

Qiven by Mr Murdoch as presents :— 

A Compendium of English Grammar. 
The School for Love, a comedy translated from the French- 
Borrowed by William Bumess for his children x— 

Salmon*8 Geogrs^ioal Grammar. 

Det^iam's Plrpsco-Theology. 

Ra/s Wisdom of Gtod in the Works of Creation. 

Given by a maternal uncle : — 

The Ready Reckoner. 
A Collection of Letters. 

Borrowed from Mrs Paterso^ of Ayr : — 

The Spectator. 

Pope's Translation of Homer. 

Borrowed from Mr Hamilton of BonrtreehilTs gardener:^ 
A volume of English history (period* of Jam^ I. and Charles L) 

Otherwise borrowed :— 

Ferdinand Count Fathom. 

Two volumes of Peregrine Pickle. 

Otherwise obtained, and mostly the property of William 
Bumess: — 

Bayle's Lectures. [There appears to be no such book as Bayle*8 
Lectures. It is probably a misprint for the well-known 
Bo^G Lecture Sermons on Katural and Revealed Religicm, 
abridged by Gilbert Burnet, 4 vols. 8vo.] 
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. Bta^OQSe's History of tlie BiMe. 
The Spectator. 

Taylor on the Doctrine of Ordinal Sin. 
Hervey's Meditations. 
Justice's British Gardener's Directory. 
Tull and Dickson on Agriculture. 
Locke's Essay on the l£unan Understanding. 
The Pantheon. 
The Works of Allan Ramsay. 

A Select Collection of English Songs [The Lark, 2 vols]. 
The Works of Pope. 
Several Plays of Shakspeare. 



No. 4 (p. 44.)-~«My Nanie, O.* 

It can be, in general, a matter of very little importance to the 
public, indeed little more than a gratification of curiosity, to ascertain 
upon which of the rustic maidens within his observation Bums com- 
posed any of his songs. Sometimes, however, a peculiarity of Bums's 
temper and tastes, or some circumstaj^ affecting the texture of his 
life, may be concerned, and then the HKject is not without its value. 

In Wood's Songs of Scotland (Edinburgh, 3 vols^ 1849) there is a 
note on this subject, in which a statement originating in Cunning- 
ham's edition respecting the song of Wandering Willie is contra- 
dicted, and the writer then adverts in the following terms to My 
Nanicy : — * A hunt was made for a heroine by an annotator, when 
it was discovered that a servant girl named Agnes Fleming had lived 
near Loclilea at the time that William Bamess occupied that farm. 
This evidence was thought quite sufficient. No more was sought. 
The note was written — ^the affair was settled, &c.* The writer goes 
on to say — ^ Who, until some fifty years after the poet's death, ever 
heard of his making love to Agnes Fleming eidier in prose or 
verse? Then was Nannie disentombed, that she might, like an 
Egyptian mummy, be embalmed in the poet's verse, merely because 
she had the good-luck to be kireened Nannie or Agnes.* 

I know notling of the hunt here spoken of; but certainly the 
writer is mistaken in thinking ih&t the assignment of this honour to 
Agnes Fleming was unheard of till fifty years after the poet's death. 
Mr George Thomson, m 1819, used some diligence in ascertaining 
from Mr Gilbert Bums and Mrs Robert Bums the names of such 
persons as they believed to have been contemplated by the poet itt 
writing his songs. In a letter of Gilbert (Grant's Braes, 3d June^ 
1819) to Mr Thomson, now before me, I find the following: — ^My 
JS'anie, O, was a farmer's daughter in Torbolton parish, the name 
Fleming* Mr Thomson published this statement, which was sub- 
sequently adopted by Cunningham and other editors. 
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The writer of the note in Wood*8 Songs goee on to ai^^ thai 
Bams wrote 'My Name, O,* in honour of Pegr^ Thomson, the 
Kirkoswald fiUette, but without advancing any stronger proof than 
the fact, that the poet did love Peggy, which he avers was never the 
case of Agnes. I find that Mrs Begg fdso is of opinion that Peggy 
Thomson was the theme of * My Nanie,*0.* It may be so, but the 
writer in Wood assumes too much in sa^ng that there is no evidence 
for Agnes Fleming having ever been loved by the poet. Gilbert^ 
after mentioning her name, goes on to say, * to whom the poet paid 
some of that roving attention which he was continually devoting- to 
some one.' The averment of the brother and 'bosom firiend of Bums 
must be next, in a case of this kind, to his own. 

It is admitted on all hands that Agnes Fleming was not a beaaty. 
She in this respect illustrates the statement of Gilbert with regard 
to the female subjects of his brother's verses, that ' there was often 
a great disparity between his fair captivator and her attributes.' 
One cannot but experience a twinge in contrasting the exquisite 
picture of loveliness conveyed in the song with the reality; yet^ 
under the aspect which the question has taken, I am bound to add 
the following from Gilbert's letter, by way of supporting what seems 
to have the superior evidence in its favour : — * Her charms were 
indeed mediocre ; but what she had were sexual, which was indeed 
the characteristic of the greli^ part of the poet's mistresses. He 
was no Platonic lover, whaRver he might pretend or suppose of 
himself.' 

Agnes Fleming was at one time a servant in the house of Mr 
Gavin Hamilton, by whose family she is remembered as a plain- 
looking woman, but of good figure and carriage. Tho poor woman 
herself never made any pretensions regarding this specimen of 
divine poesy, beyond saying that the b£u*d once told W he had 
written a song about her. 



No. 6 (p. 94.)— ToRBOLTON Mason Lodges. 

There is some obscurity about Bums's masonic affiliation ; but 
the following appears to be as nearly aS possible the trae series of 
circumstances : — 

The St James's Torbolton Lodge, No. 178, was constituted by a 
charter from Kilwinning in 1771. A number of members left the 
St James's in 1773, and formed themselves with some new entrants 
into the St David's Lodge. A union of the two took place on the 
25th June, 1781, and it was agreed that the one lodge then consti- 
tuted should bear the name of St David's ; probably a compliment 
or concession designed to appease the schismatic body. Bums was 
admitted an apprentice in this sole Torbolton Lodge, styled 3t 
^^^' ?? *^® ^^^ "^^^^ ^^ passed and raised on the 1st of 
Uotober 1781, and these transactions are recorded in the books 
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peetiliftr io iJie diflliiiet St Davicl's Lotlge. A new ^smption took 
place in June 1782, and the separating body then re-constituted the 
8t James's Lodge. Burns was of this party, and thenceforward his 
name is found only in the books of the distinct St James's Lodge. 
It would therefore appear that, though entered in what was nominally 
the St David's Lodge, he does not properly belong to the detached 
lodge now bearing that name, but to the lodge distinctly called the 
St James's, which he has immortalised in verse. 

Somewhat unexpectedly, indeed, his admission into the Dumfries 
fit Andrew's Lodge, on the 27th December 1788, is signified in the 
book of that body in the following terms : — * The Brethren having 
selebrated the aniversary of St John in the usual manner, and 
Brother Bobt Bums in Ailliesland, of St David's Strabolton Lodge 
No. 178, being present, the Lodge unanimously assumed him a 
Member of the Lodge, being a Master masson, and he subscribed 
the regulations as a member. (Signed) Sim. Mackenzie.' 

It might have been expected that Bums would describe himself 
as belonging to the St James's Lodge. Possibly, however, it was 
necessary to mention the name of the lodge in which he was 
entered ; or it might be a mistake of the Dumfries secretary, putting 
down St David's for St James's— a circumstance the more probable, 
as No. 178 is the number of the St James's Lodge, while that of the 
St David's is 174. 



No. 6 (p. 122.)~Tatlor on Original Sin. 

The tide of this work is, * The Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin 
Proposed to Free and Candid Examination. By John Taylor.' The 
first edition was published in 1740. The third, dated 1750, is an 8ve. 
volume of nearly 500 pages. 

In the first part, the author starts with the admission that ' all 
truth necessary to salvation is revealed in the Holy Scriptures.' He 
immediately adds — * As for human wisdom and knowledge, I ought 
to value it, in religious matters, just so much, and so far only, as it 
serves to unf(^d the mind and meaning of Qod in the Scriptures ; in 
the interpretation of which we ought not to admit anything contra^ 
dictory to the common sense and understanding of mankind.' 

He th^i proceeds to say that there are no more than five places in 
the Bible where the consequences of the first sin are certainly spoken 
of. I. Gen. ii. 17. • But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.' He argues that the puni^ment here threatened is simply 
the loss of that life which God had lately conferred upon Adam. He 
remarks, that there is not one WOTd here relatmg to Adam's posterity. 
II. Gen. UL 7-24. * And the eyes of them both were opened,' &c. 
In this text, i^^e c^nmentator sees only that, Adam having sinned, 
imd fiJlen under guilt, shame, and fear, * God graciously projtosed to 
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«ootiii«e liif raoe^ to appoint his Son, the Heflnabyto oppose the ki^^. 

dom of the Devil, now begun by the sin of Adam, but withal subject^ 
the man to sorrow, hibour, and death.' III. 1 Con xv. 21, 22. * For 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive/ 
' From this place,* he says, ' we cannot conclude that any other evil 
or death came upon mankind in consequence of Adam*s first trans- 
gression, besides that death from which mankind shaXi be delivered 
at the resurrection ; whatever that death be.' IV. Horn. v. 12-19. 
' Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death bj 
sin,' &c. The author acknowledges that this text is more difficult ; 
but after a long and subtle argument, he arrives at this conclusion, 
that, * furthermore, Qod in Christ hath bestowed upon us mercy and 
gifts, privileges and advantages, both in this and a future world, 
abundiantly beyond the reversing of any evils we are subject to in 
consequence of Adam's sin.' Y. 1 Tim. iL 14. On this text the 
author makes no remarks. 

The second part of the work is devoted to an examination of the 
principal passages of Scripture which have been applied in supi>ort 
of the common schemtf of original sin, and have not been discussed in 
the first part The passages examined are those adduced as proo& 
for the propositions laid down in the Larger Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly. After discussing the whole, he says, ' I cannot 
see that we have advanced one step further than where we were at 
the conclusion of the first part — namely, that the consequences of 
Adam's first transgression upon us are labour, sorrow, and mor- 
tality.' He elsewhere adds, * And that thereupon a new dispensation, 
abounding with grace, was erected In a Redeemer.' 

It would be beyond my province to enter more largely into the 
subject of this book, or to trace the discussions arising from it ; but^ 
as it was one which is understood to have exercised some influence, 
at least for a time, over the mind of our great national poet, I 
thought it well to show the principal conclusions which it endeavours 
, to establish. 



No. 7 (p. 138.)— Gavin Hamilton and the Mauchline 
Kirk-Session. 

The parochial persecution of (Javin Hamilton was not now termi- 
nated. On the 27th October (1785) the Session resolved not to erase 
the minutes of which he had complained, ' because he oontinnes to 
give more and mote oflFence by neglect of public ordinances, and 
that in disobedience to the recommendation of the reverend pres- 
bytery.* 

On the 2d of August 1787 the Session is informed that Gavin 
Hamilton, on the last Lord's Day, caused his servant, James Brayan, 
to dig some potatoes in his garden. By a letter of the 8th Septemberi 
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Hr Hamilton makes the following explanation:—^! was waUdng 
with my children in the forenoon in the garden, when some of them 
petitioned for a few new potatoes, having got none that season. I 
considered the reqnest as so very reasonable, particularly from those 
who made it, that I did not scruple to listen to their demands; nor 
hod I an idea that raising a few potatoes in a private garden would 
have given offence to any person, more than pulling any garden 
stuff.' 

In their answer, the Session express doubt of the^fact of the chil- 
cbren having nad none that season, * being informed that there were 
new potatoes in his hous.e some days before that Sabbath, for prov- 
ing whereof if necessary, witnesses are named.' Some time aftor, 
iStiey find that two and a-half rows of potatoes, each row ten or eleven 
feet long, were dug, and that the child was employed to gather 
them; they therefore pass sentence, ordering Mr Hamilton to appear 
ftnd profess repentance. How this matter terminated as to Mr 
Hamilton does not appear; but on the 13th January 1788 James 
&*ayan stood a rebuke for having dug the potatoes. 

There soems to have been a degree of religious zeal and scru- 
pulosity at Mauchline beyond what was common. In the course of 
the general election of 1790, the kirk-session declined to allow a 
precept of the sheriff to be read from the precentor's desk * before 
the forenoon's blessing;' and for this, as an act in contempt of 
court, the minister, elders, and clerk, were fined £5, besides paying 
jC3, 3s. of expenses. 

On zeal beyond discretion how painful often the comment 
afforded by the infirmity of our common nature ! Bad to tell, of 
the three zealous elders constituting, along with the minister, the 
eourt by which Mr Hamilton was prosecuted, and Bums rebuked, 
one put a period to his own life, and another died in a drunken fit 
after becoming a convicted larcenist. 

< December 12, U 791. Died at Mauchline, the Rev. William 
Auld, in the eighty-third year of his age, end fiftieth of his ministry, 
imiversally beloved and regretted.' — Newspo/pev ObU. 



No. 8 (p. 274.)— The Metrbs of Burns. 

The English reader will not have failed to remark that some of 
the forms of verse employed by Bums are different from any in use 
among southern poets. In these matters, the Ayrshire bard was of 
course led by the fashions set before him by the poets with whose 
works he was fanuliar. He had studied Fergusson and Bamsay 
with veneration. In their volumes it is easy to trace the models 
of versification which Bums followed, and in many instances, as 
has been noted, the particular productions which he condescended 
in some degree to imitate. 
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The stanza which, from the frequency wi^ which he uses ii» may 
be presumed to have been his fayourite,is the peculiar one emj^oy^ 
in the Verses to a Mouse. By modem Scottb^ bards it had been 
largely employed fer comic subjects : it was reserved for Bums to 
show that it was not incapable of expressing solemn feeling and 
energetic description : the bard of Rydal Mount afterwards gave it 
the stamp of his approbation. Fergusson, the immediate predecessor 
of Burns, found many poems in this stanza in the volumes of Bamsay. 
Bamsay found it in use with his senior contemporary, Hamilton of 
Qilbertfield ; and Hamilton, again, had before him several poems of 
the same form which had been produced before the middle of the 
seventeenth century by Robert Semple of Beltrees. It is curious to 
find at that early period burlesque elegies on the noted piper Habbie 
Simpson, and * Sandy Briggs, butler to the Liurd of Kilbarchan/ 
exactly resembling that of Bums on Tarn Samson. For examj^e, 
from the elegy on Briggs — « 

* Wha'll Jaw ale on my drouthy tongue, pour 
To cool the heat o* light and lung ? 

Whall bid me, when the kail>bcll'8 rung, dinner-bell 

To board me speed 7 
WhaH Bet me by the barrel bung. 

Since Sandy's dead ? 
Whall set me dribbling by the tap? 
rWhile winking I begin to nap. 
Thai lay me down, and weel me hap, oorer 

And bin* my head. 
I needna think to get ae drap. 

Since Sandy's dead. 
W^ did the master-cook and he 

Wi'giff'gaff courtesies agree, reciprocal 

While tears as fast as kit<^en-fee 

Drapt frae hiahead. 
Alakeaday! though kind to me. 

Yet now he's dead!' 

It has been thought that Semple was the inventor Of this stanza, but 
it may be traced in slightly different forms amongst the Witers of 
the preceding century. We find Sir Richard Maitland employin;> 
one only differing from it in the want of a line— which of course it 
was easy fw a subsequrat poet to add. Sir Richard, who died in 
1689, at the age of ninety, has occasion to console h^nself fur his 
want of the vigour of youth : — 

* My h<Mw, my harness, and my spear. 

And all other ^ my faceting getfr, soldering stuff 

May now be sauld; 
I am not aMe for the w^, 

lamsaeauld. 
When young men comts iirae the green, 
Playand at the foot-ball had been, 

With broken spauld, afaoulder-bUds 

I thank my God I want my e'en. 

And am sa* avid.' 



Bir Biohard himsdf gWes an example of the full fbrm of the 
Itanza^ otaky with a fifth rhyme in the second last line. He is 
bewailing • the Evils of New-found Laws :* — 

' Lord punish them that ay pretendit 
For to do'wrang, or to defend it ; 
In ba«to let tbem be apprehendit, 
And thole the law. 
Or gar them mend it, 
Wham tiiiey offendit 

In deed or saw.' 

When we go seventy yean farther hack^ we find the germ of the 
■tanza in a peculiar group of the poems of Dunbar, where rhymed 
couplets were somewhat conceitedly associated with alternate rhymes. 
Thjuif for example, in his * Tidings fra the Session :* — 

* Some, Mding the law, lays land in wed ; ^edge 

Some super-expended goes to his hed ; 
Some speeds, for he in court has moans ; 
Some of i>artiaUty conipleins. 

How feid and favour flemes discretion ; 
Some speaks full fair, and falsely feigns : 
Sic tidings heard I at the Session.' 

Beyond the commencement of the sixteenth century it does not 
seem possible to trace this stanza even in its most rudimentary 
state. 

Another of the favourite metres of Bums is that employed in his 
first Epistle to Dame — a remarkably complicated and difficult stanza, 
but which our poet liad so completely mastered through his extra- 
ordinary command of language, that he would employ it in scribbling 
a note on the most trivial business to a friend. This stanza y/aa 
employed by Ramsay in a poem entitled The Vision^ which he wrote 
in the style of a former age, and passed off in his Evergreen as a 
genuine production of the elder muse. Bamsay found his model in 
the well-known poem styled The Cherry and the Slae^ by Alexander 
Montgomery, who flourished in the reign of James VI. This is an 
allegorical piece of somewhat tedious length, but in a style of poesy 
&r from vulgar or tame. For example — 

* The air was sober* loft, and sweet. 
But misty vapours» wind, and weet, 

Bot quiet, calm, and clear ; 
To foster Flora's firagrcuit flowers, 
Whereon Apollo's paramours 

Had toiokled maay a tear ; 
Tte which like sflver shakers shlned. 

Embroidering Beauty's hed ; 
Wherewith their heavy heads declined. 

All in May's colours clad : 
Some knopping, some dropping 

Of balmy liquor sweet ; 
ExceUinf in smelling 

Through Phohus' wholesome heat' 

Xbe ftaiisft was used by a poet who lived before the days of 
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HontgomMry, UioiK:h only, as fu* as is known, in one piece. This 
piece is ^ w€ BdUal of the Creation of the Worlds written by Si^ 
Richard Maitland. It recites the facts of the Scripture narrative with, 
little embellishment and much simplicity, as is well exemplified in a 
vene apostrophising the unfortunate mother of the human race : — 

* O deUcftte dame, with ears bent, . 
That harkened to that fjalae eerpeot. 

Thy banes we may sair ban. 
Without excuse thou art to blame. 
Thou Justly hast obteined that Dam»— 

The very Wo of Man : 
With tears we may bewail and KToei WMp 

That wicked time and tide. 
When Adam was caused to sleep 
And thou ta'en of his side: 
" No sleeping, but weeping 

Thy seed has fund sinsyne ; 
Thy eating and sweating 
Is turned to wo and pyno** 

As Maitland wrote this curious poem * to the tune of the Banks of 
Helicon,' we may safely assume that there was at least one previous 
example of the stanza. It occurs not, however, in any of the poena 
of Dunbar, Douglas, Henryson, or other of the early * Makars.' 

A third stanza worthy of special notice is that empioyed in the 
Holy Fair and Ordination, Here Bums directly imitated Fergusson's 
Leith Races and HaUow Fair; but the stanza was first brought into 
vogue by Ramsay, in the continuation which he wrote of Christs 
Kirh of the Oreen, The poem last mentioned was pubUshed a little 
before the time when Ramsay flourished, by Bishop Gibson, being 
derived from a manuscript of the sixteenth century. It has been 
supposed by some to be a composition of King James I. ; by others 
of James Y., but without the slightest grounds beyond coi\jecture for 
either supposition. It is to be observ^ that ihe form of the stanza 
was slightly altered by Ramsay, and with an improvement in both 
sound and pith. Of the original, the following verse from the 
description of a village brawi may serve as an example : — 

* The miller was of maidy mak. 

To meet him was nae mows ; ftet 

There durst not ten c<mie him to tak, 

8ae knoited he their pows : 
The busfament hale about him brak, 

And bick»«d him with bows ; 
Syne traiteronsly, behind his back, 

They hewit him on the hoi^^, hams 

Behind, 
At Ohrisf 8 Kh/k of the Qreen that day.' 

A poem, apparently of earlier cUte, entitled Peebles to the Play, is in 
the same stanza, with a slight dii9erence in the termination, Uie 
eharacteristic phrase 'that day' being wanting. This has also beoi 
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fDpposed, but on very slight grounds, to be the composition of James 
I. of Scotland. Though apparently a production of the fifteenth 
century, it -was not published till 1785, and it was probably unknown 
to Burns at the time when his volume was published. 



No. 9 (p. 287.)— Salb op the K1I4MARNOCK Edition. 

The original of the account of John Wilson of Kilmarnock for 
the printing of Bums's Poems, with a list of subscribers, or rather 
of persons to whom Wilson gave out copies on account of the 
author, is in possession of Bobert Cole, Esq^ of 52 Upper Norton 
Place, London. 

It first gives pariacnlars as to the disposal of 70 copies by Mr 
Wilson himself, at Ss. per copy. Among the names occur those of 
Mr W. Parker, Mr Samson (hero of the Elegy), Mr Ralph Sellars (a 
member of the Torbolton Bachelors' Club), Mr Bankine [of Adam- 
hill ?], and Mr John Keilson (five copies). Mr Aiken, of Ayr, gets 
one copy on the 31st of July— 12 copies on the 5th August, 20 on' 
the 10th, 40 on the 12th, 36 on the 14th, and 36 more on the 16th ; 
being nearly one-fourth of the whole impression disposed of in a few 
days by this zealous friend of the author. Gilbert Bums states that 
Mr William Parker of Kilmarnock was a subscriber for 35 copies 
of the first edition of his brother's poems. This is not confirmed by 
the present paper ; but Mr Bobert Muir, another Kilmarnock friend 
of the bard, and one of whom he speaks after his death in the 
tenderest terms, obtains on the 2d August 2 copies, and between 
that and the 17th, 70 more. Perhaps Gilbert has inadvertency givqn 
Parker's name instead of Muir's. 

*Mr Smith, Mauchline '—doubtless the bosom friend of the poet 
^ — obtains \ on the 4th August 1 copy, and on the 8th 40. Mr 
Hamilton on the 18th obtains 40 copies. David Sillar seems to have 
disposed of 14 ; Mr Kennedy, Dumfries House, of 20 ; John Logan, 
Esq., of Laight, of 20; Mr Walter Morton, Cumnock, of 6; Mr 
Niven, Maybole (the * Willie ' of the Kirkoswald school-days), of 7 ; 
Mr Gilbert Bums, of 70; Mr M«Whinnie, of 20. Bums himself 
receives a copy on the 3d of August, another on the 4th ; one more 
on the 5th. 

On the 28th 'of August, less than a month after the volume was 
ready, 599 had been diusposed of, and there then remained on hand 
only 15. 

The aeoount of Wikw for printing is as follows :— 
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Hr Robert Burns, 

To John "Wilson, Dr. 

Aug. 28, 1786. Printing 15 sheets at 19», - - £14 5 

19 Beams 13 quires paper at Vja^ - - 16 4 

Carriage of the paper, - - - 8 9 

Stitching 612 copies in blue paper at Hd^ 4 9 3 







£35 17 


LUg. 19. 


By cash. 


£6 3 


... 2a 





- 14 13 




By 70 copies, 


10 10 

£31 6 



4 11 
By 9 copies, 17 



3 4 

Oct. 6th. By cash in full, 3 4 

Kilmarnock, Settled the above account, 

JoRN Wilson. 

It appears that Mr Wilson had here, by an error in his arithmetic, 
overcharged the poot ten shillings. 

Six hundred copies at 3tf. each would produce £90 ; and if there 
were no more to be deducted from that sum than the' expenses of 
paper, print, and stitching, there would remain upwards of £54 as 
profit. The poet, howevei^ speaks of realisix^ only £20 by the 
specuhrtion. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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